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IN THE NAME OF GOD THE ALL-MEBGIFTJL, THE 
COMPANIONATE, AID AND ASSIST ME, BY 
IH^ORACE, O merciful LORD’ 

Praise be to (IdTH^^o arrnn^cd in due order tbe mass of things 
He created; t and perfectly elaborated all that he designed He 
fashioned the world, ^(B^ded by a counsellor, and ordered it 
jiihoiit a helper. With^jl&it completeness has He made it; ! and 
what perfection has He, unnided, brought it’ He fastened the 
krth by the mount/iins ^ that it should not be mored , and 
Irrounded it with the Ocean ^ that its waters might not prevail 
|.d oveidow. And He scattered over it IJjs servants, that He 
|ight see how they would behave : and of them, some believed 
ad were rightly guided, while some refused belief and turned 
lieir backs And may the blessing and peace of God be, again 
Ind again, upon the best of Ci’eation and the noblest of men, 
luhammad, and upon his Family and Companions 
Thus proceeds Aba ‘Abdu-llah Muhammad ibn Aljimad ab 
iliiqaddasi : — The learned invariably take to liteiary composi- 
ftons with eagerness ; that their traces may not be effaced, nor 
|heir lives forgotten. My desire has been to follow their example 


# 1 Utlp Khalfa, or more properly al-Hiljj Khahfah. m Ins notice of this work 
(jwol I 107), enys that it botcins with the woids ‘ Pr.uvo be to God who 
j^eated by Hia power/ This is doubtless a \aiiMtion at second 

land from the onj^iiial, for tbeie can bo no nnstnko as to the real words 
sed by the author The idea is to be found in Qur’an, XXV. 3, 

1c, O' ^ 

which 18 interpreted to moan that all created 

tjhmga were adjusted accoi ding to due comparative relation, and fitted to 
discharge their proper functions ; tlius carrying out the design of universal 
harmony Bes m loco 

S Of Qur’an, XYI 16 and LXXVIII 7 The mountains are figaiatively 
called ‘ Stakes of the eaith,’ as they aie supposed to be the 

means of giving stability to the earth. What wooden stakes are to a tent, 
they are said to be to the globe we inhabit. 

^ The earth, encircled as with a belt by the ocean, may be compared, says 
lil*Xdrisl, to an egg placed m a basin full of water , one half of it is above 
water, and the other wholly immeised in the sea. 

1 
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and tread m thoir steps ; and to plant a standard which shall 
keep alive my memory and be of service to the woild, that thereby 
I may please my f^ord On examination I found that those of 
the learned who have preceded in order of time have first pro- 
duced oiiginal compositions upon the different sciences; and 
that it has fallen to the lot of their successors to comment upon 
their writings or epitomize them* I thought it expedient there- 
fore to engage in a subject which they have disregaidcd, and to 
single out a branch of knowledge of winch they have not treated 
save irnpoifectly And raAT is the chorogra])hy of the Empire 
of Islam^ — comprising a descuption of the deserts and seas, the 
lakes and riveis that it contains, its famous cities and notec 
towns ; the resting-places on its roads and its highways of com- 
munication , the oiiginal sonices of spices and drugs, and the 
places of growth and production of exports and staple comniodi 
ties , — and containing an account of the inhabitants of tlu 
diff’eiont countries as regaids the diversity in their language and 
mannei of spcecli , their fhaiccts and complexions, and their reli- 
gious tenets ; their measures and vvciglits, and theii coins both 
2 lai go and small , with pniticulars of then food and drink, thoir 
fruits end vvatei’s , an enamoratioii of their meiits and dements, 
and an account of their trade both expoit and import, — 
noting also the phices of dangpi in the ilescits, and the nuiuhei 
of stages of the different journeys, the salt lauds, the locky 
wastes nnd sandy deserts, the lulls, plains ami mountains , the 
limestones and the sandstones, the fat and lean soils , the lands 
of plenty and fortiiitj, and tlie phicos ot scarcity and bancimess 
— and mentioning the sacred and \cnerablo places , the porta oi 
towns where duties aie levied, the special products of countries 
and the particular customs of the inhabitants , the various states, 
and then boiindaiies , the cold and hot regions , the cantons andj 
tribal quarters , ^ the rural divisions audfiontier districts, the 
industrial arts and literary avocations , the lands not dependent 
upon in igation and foi cat lands , and also the phices connected 
with the ntes and ceremonies of the Pilgrimage I lecognized 
that this subject is an all-iinporfant one for travellers and 
merchants, and indispensable to the godly and juous It is desired 
by princes and noble personages , sought after by judges and 


i liumiim, the habitatioiiR of Kurdish tribes parfcicumrly. 
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doctors of the law , the delight of commoners and men of rank , 
a help to the fctavcller and a benefit to tlie merchant. Thus I 
could not essay the task of compilation till I had travelled through 
the whole kiug<lom, and visited the territories of Islam , liad held 
converse with the learned and waited on puiices, had discoursed 
with Qadliis and studied under tlio doctors of law, liad frequented 
the society of men of leiteis and tlie Readers (of the Qui’an) 
and writers of the traditions, and had held farmlmi intercourse with 
religious persons aud the Sufis and been present at tlie assemblies 
of narrators of stones and public preaclieis.^ I was wont, nioie- 
^ver, to buy and sell in eveiy town, and associate with peo]dc of 
tlall classes, giving everywheie close attention to the paitu ulars 
c^f this science till I attained to a knowledge of it I have measiiied 
J^ho extent of the provinces in with ail exactness, 

^have travelkxl lonnd the frontiers and defined their limits , visited 
^he countiy towns and seen them , and inquired into the religious 
^Isccts and become bmnliar with them, and I have duly icmaiked 
iblie dialects and complexions and have classified them , and have 
^paid paiticular alteidion to the division of the piovinces into dis- 
tiicts I Lave also inquiied into (he I’cvenucs and eslimated their 3 
imount, and liave cAaniined likewise into the condition of climate 
ind water. In accomplishing tins T had to incur great expense 
30th of mono^ and labour, pm suing oliionghout wliat is legitimate 
viid avoiding what is sinful , and dealing sincerely with the Muslims 
^hi ex'p(‘ctation of rowaid , and leconciliiig myself to humiliation 
^aid absence fioru connliy and fi icnds , and obsoi ving tlie laws of 
j^jTOcl and standing in fear of Hun liaving in the fiist place 
tjnspired my soul with the hope of reward and filled jt with the 
ifanbition of renown and the dread of sm 

J In all 1 lia\o here written I have caiefnlly kept from falsehood 
^nd perversion of thetiuth, and liavo guarded myself by valid 
arguments against adveiso criticism. 1 have not insoi ted in my 
writing mere possibilities or impiobabilitics, nor have I heeded 

t Discoiirsora in public fortliepnrpoaeofieligiouainsfcructionaiedigtin- 
guislied into and Miod/Lakkiuln The nnjiafp Rcnptuial and 

kindred atones nnd explain them to (he people. The Mni^hakkiiui), on the 
ofchet hand, lemind tlnni hearers of the meicios of God, urge them to 
thankfulness and wain tiioiii agairat disobedience Of Gloss Beiadh. sub 

ij^, 
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gave the words of the most trustworthy of mankind. May God 
help us in our undertakings and move us by His grace to that 
which He desires and approves, for verily it is He whom we worship 
and it is to Him that we return* 

Pbbliminaui observations and remarks op essential importance. 

Know that I have built this work on the strongest foundations 
and supported it by powerful pillars. I have earnestly striven 
therein to arrive at accuracy, and have invariably sought the aid 
of intelligent men ; and have asked God, whose name is glorious, 
to put away from me misapprehension and error, and help me to 
attain my desire and hope, so I might raise on high the pillars of 
^ this work, and compact its structure by tbe aid of the things 
have known and understood, have seen and noticed. Thus the 
fabric was raised, and the columns and pillars established. ^ Among 
its pillars and supports, in the consolidation of which I obtained 
assistance, was the consultation with men of intelligence whom 
I knew to be free fiom such defects as absence of mind or 
confusion of idens, concerning the districts and territories in 
distant parts, whither it was not in my power to undertake a 
journey. But only when their statements agreed, have I recorded 
them as facts ; all accounts being rejected whenever they differed 
There were things however which it was absolutely necessan 
that I should go and sec personally, and this T have done ; whilsi 
all that could not take root in my mind or that my reason refuse( 
to admit, I have ascribed to the person who related it or hav6 
simply written, ‘ it is said.’ I have supplemented it also, from th 
contents of the royal libraries. 

No one of those who have treated this subject before me ba, 
adopted my method of procedure, or aimed at affording the usefu' 
information which I have attempted to give. First comes Abu 

1 The metaphorical style adopted by the author here, is of special interest, 
allading to the ocenpation of al-Miiqaddasi’s family which was architec- 
ture. His work is a building which he sets on strong foundations, and 

>«* 'ts by powerful pillars. AbQairawani (Ob. 453 H. 1062 A.D.), in bis 
eviden^^ Adah, gives an interesting account of a party of literary men, of 
later <y different occupations, who met together to define ‘ Eloquence,* each 
Goej^s’f^s < appropriate to his calling ; but although they were as many as 
as g^tecn, the architect was unfortunately not of the number. 
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*Abdu-llah al-Jaihani ; ^ he * was minister to the Prince o£ 
lOi ai asan ^ and had a leaning towards the sciences of philosophy^ 
astronomy and cosmography. Having assembled round him all 
the foreigners, he questioned them with lespecfc to the various 
states and their revenues ; the state of the roads leading to them ; 
the altitude of the stars above tlieir horizons, and the extent of 
the shadow therein (when the sun is in the meridian). His 
object was to devise means for teridtorial conquests, and gather 
information as to the resources of the different countries ; besides 
the acquisition of sound knowledge in the science of the stars 
and revolutions of the spheres. Dost thou not see how he divided 
the world into seven climates and assigned to each climate its 
especial planet ? ^ At one time he speaks of the stars and 
mathematics ; and at another he discourses upon tilings of doubtful 
utility to the world at large. He now describes the idols of al- 
Hind, now descants upon the wonders of ns-Sind, and then specifies 
iiji detail the taxes and land revenue. I find besides that he has 

5 ;ientioned several stations which were not known at all, and 
ravelling stages that have long been deserted ; at the same time 
e has failed to sub-divide the districts, or to arrange the town- 
hips they contain; neither has he described the cities or given 
leir full number. He in short has done nothing but mention 

1 Abu ‘Abflu-llah Muharntnad ibn Ahmad al-Jaihani, native of Jaihan, a 
town in Khnra^an on the bank of the Oxns. In 301 H (913 A D.), al- 
Amir Abu Na?r Ahmad ibn Isma‘11 ns-Srunani, Lord of lOiurasrin and Ma- 
waia’a*n Nahr, wns murdered by Ins slaves while on a hunting expedition ; 
and his son, Abn-1 Hasan Nnsr, tlien only eight years of age, was raised to 
the Amirship. Abu ‘Abdn-llah abJaihani was charged with the government 
m the name of Nasr, and luled with firmness and groat wisdom. Al-JaihanI’s 
work was entitled Kitabu-l Musalih fl Ma^jnfafi-l Mamdlik] but having died 
before he could complete it, the work was remodelled and abridged, according 
to Reinand (introdnet. ad Abnlf., p 64;, by Abu Bakr Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
al-Hamadkam, commonly c.'illed Ibnn-l Paqih , piobably, he adds, the abridg- 
ment caused the original work to fall into neglect 3ee however, de Goeje’s 
^Preface to his edition of Kitdhu-l Bulddn, part V. of the Biblio. Geo. Arab 
series. 

8 Abu-1 9asan Nasr ibn Ahmad, third of the dynasty of the 
See last note. 

8 1® Saturn, 2® Jupiter, 3° Mars, 4® the Sun, 5® Venus, 6° Mercury a 
the Moon; according to the Persians. 1® Saturn, 2° the Sun, 3® Merca* 
Jupiter, 5® Venus, 6® the Moon and 7® Mars; according to the G>e‘='k8 
Am-i-JIebari (J.) III. 44. 
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the routes that traverse the empire east and west and north and 
south, with an account of the plains and mountains, the valleys 
and hills, the woods and rivers that are found in it. In this way 
his book extended to great length, whilst most of the roads 
between a towii and another and the description of pleasant cities 
have been omitted by him.* Abu Zaid al-Balkhi,^ on the other 
hand, intended in his book chiefly the representation of the 
earth by maps. For this purpose he divided the earth into 
twenty parts ; he then briefly described each map, without 
giving useful particulars or setting forth cleai’ly and in order tiie 
facts worth knowing. He too passes over without mention many 
of the principal cities. Hor was he a man who has made journeys 
or visited any part of the country ; seeing that, when the Prince 
of Khurasan invited him to his court ^ to act as his adviser, he 
wrote to him on reaching the Oxus, ‘Hf it is in consideration df 
my reputed wisdom and sound judgment that you have called 
me to you, this same judgment now dissuades me from crossiri^^ 
this river ; upon reading this reply, the prince ordered him l>a/*ft: 
to Balkh. As for Ibnu-1 Faqih al-Hamadhani.'** he too 
followed a di:ffereiit course. He mentions only the larger towil^ 
and leaves the districts and townships unarranged. He also inj 
troduces in his book irrelevant literary matter ; in one plac« 
denouncing the world and in another commending it ; no^i 


1 MS. C adds * I have seen his work in seven volumes in the libraries of 
‘Adhudu-d Daulah, bat without the impress of his name upon it 8orue on 
the contrary ascribe the authorship of this work to Ibn J^nrda^bah. I 
have also seen two small volumes in the city of Naiscibur, the one lUHcribed 
with the name of abJaihani as its author, and the other with that of Ibn 
Khurdadhbah. They expressed much the same ideas, except that al-Jailiani’s 
work contained somewhat of additional matter, 

* Abu Zaicl, Ahmad ibn Sahl al-Balkhi ; he was of Shdraistiyan, a village 
in the neighbourhood of Balkh, and died 340 II, 11 is work is entitled 
*Suwaru-l Aqdlzm,' on which al-Istakhri chiefly based his treatise. 

8 The capital of the Samanides was Bukhaia, in Transoxiana. 

4 Abu Bakx Al?mad ibn Muhammad al-Hamn^ani, commonly called 
Ibnn-l Faqih. The author of the FiJirist says that ho compiled his book 
fro^ various works, and chiefly from that of al-Jaihani; but from internal 
ce it is conclusively shown that the work could not have been written 
than 290 H , that is, some years before al-Jaihani wrote his. See de 
5 ’s Preface to Kitdhu-l Bnlddn, where the date of lbnu-1 Faqih’s death, 
iven by Yaqfit, i e., about 340 H., is impugned. 
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moving to tears and now so diverting as to excite laughter. The 
works of al-Jaljidh ‘ and Ibn lOiuida^bah* remain to be 
noticed. They are, however, too short to be of much use.^ 5 . 

These are the only works on this subject that I have met with 
after much inquiry and search and a thorough examination of 
public and private libraries. I have endeavoured not to repeat g, 
anything which those writers have recorded, nor to narrate any 
particulars they have related,^ except in case of necessity, in order 

1 Abu *Uthman. *Atnr ibn Bahr al^Jahidb (ob • 255 H). He was a man of 
great learniug, but had very imperfect ideas in geography (Reinaud’s 
Introduct., p. 52). See also in HajI Khal. VoL V., p. 52, what al-Mas'iidi says 
of his work Kitabu-l Arnsar 

a Abu-1 Qasim ‘Ubaidu-llah ibn Khurclildhbah (ob • 300 H.), author of aU 
Masdhk wa4 Mamdlilc. See de Goeje’s Preface to his edition of this work, 
part VI of the Biblio. Geo. Arab senes. 

8 For those paragraphs C has* I have also seen a book with maps in the 
library of as-Sahib, the authorship of which is generally ascribed to A.bu Zaid 
^-BalM. 1 afterwards saw a copy of the same book in Naisabur, transcribed 
fi-om the manuscript of ar-Ra’is Abu Muhammad al-Mikali ; but this was 
iWithout the name of the author, and some have supposed it to bo the work of 
Ibnii-l Marzuban al-Karkhi. I have also seen a copy of it in Bokhara, in- 
petibed with the name of Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al-Farisi as its author. The 
latter statement is the most correct, for I have met with a number of persons 
who bad come in contact with him and had actually seen him in the act of 
ca|^posing it , among them al-Hakirn Abii Hamid al-Hamadhani and al- 
Hakira Abu Nasr al-Harbi. The maps are well executed, but he has fallen into 
utter confusion in many parts of his work , while his description is not exhaust- 
ive, nor is there any division of the provinces into districts. I have also 
seen a book written by Ibnu-1 Faqih al-Hamadhani in five volumes, in 
which he follows a different course. He mentions only the larger towns. .. 

The K(tdhu‘l Am^dr of al-Jahidh is a small book This work and that of 
Ibnu-1 Faqih are on the same lines ; but the latter contains more irrelevant 
matter and stones Their apology for doing this is that ‘ the reader may 
find something to divert him in case he is tired.’ 1 have had occasion 
sometimes to look in the work of Ibnu-1 Faqih, and turn wherever I would 
I have always found trivial stories and rhetorical flourishes of composition 
in the account of one town or another. I personally did not look upon this 
with favour; still, I have put in some stories and dissertations pertinent to 
the subject in hand, and not snch as to cause one to lose sight of the princi* 
pal matter I have also put some parts into rhyme for the entertainment 
of the common people ; because, while the educated classes prefer simple 
prose above rhyme, the masses are better pleased with rhymes and rhyming. 

^ 0 adds ; For the range of particulars in this science is too comprehensive 
we consider to put us in need of repetition, copying from a book, or pilfering 
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lieithei* to defraud them of their rights, nor myself to be guilty 
of plagiary ; for in any case those alone will be able to appreciate 
my book who examine the works of those authors or who have 
themselves travelled through the conntry, and are men of educa- 
tion and intelligence. Still I do not acquit myself of error, nor 
my book of defect ; neither do I take it to be free from superfluity 
and deficiency, nor consider it above criticism in all particulars. 
Lastly my account of the various^ particulars specified in the 
preface must needs vary from the stand.-ird of completeness, 
according as I am describing one or other of the divisions of the 
empire ; for indeed it is only what I really know that shall be, 
stated here ; and as this science cannot be brought under definite 
rules, hut is acquired solely by observation and iuvestigatiop.. 
it follows that absolute equality cannot be preserved. 

For the sake of brevity certain words in this work have A 
used in a wider sense than they ordinarily convey. For in' ^ 
the phrase ‘ without equal ’ is understood to imply that a tr V*g 
has absolutely nothing like it; such as the ellipsoidal quinces^j'of 
Baitu-l Muqdis [Jerusalem], the Naidah^ of Egypt and 
lemon of al-Ba§rah; for no equal to these is to be met wi.h, 
though there are various kinds of them. The word ‘ superi(W * 
implies superioiity in excellence amongst the different kindls; 


from another’s writings ; unless indeed we are pressed to this by the nature 
of things or compellod by necessity, as we have done in the province of as, 
Sind, and the account of as-Sadd (the Rampart) In the making of maps 
we have done our best to bring out correct representations of the different 
parts of the empire, after carefully studying a number of drawings. Of 
these one I found m the library of the ruler of al-Mashriq, drawn on a 
piece of paper m the form of a square , but this I could not depend upon ; and 
another, on a piece of fine linen in the possession of Abu-l Qrisim ibnu-I 
Anmati, at Naisabur, which was also a square ; and also the drawings of 
Ibrahim al-Farisi, which come nearer to fact and are worthy of reliance, 
although confused and imperfect in many places. I saw an old man in 
Sarakhs who had delineated the countries of Infidelity and Islam in several 
maps, in which nearly everything was wrong I asked him whether he had 
ever travelled. He answered, ‘ I have not gone beyond Sarahs ’ ! I rejoined, 

* I have heard of persons describing a country from report, and confusion is 
the result, but I have never seen anyone who has mapped any portion of 
land from hearsay, excepting thee.’ 

1 A kind of sweet cake or paste made of wheat j it will be found described 
in the chapter on Egypt. 
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Buoh as the ‘Amri plums of Shiraz, ^le Datnasceue figs of ar- 
Bamlah and the ‘A§luni apricots and the Hi has (Ribes) of Naisabftr. 
The word ‘ good,* on the other h'j^nd, implies the existence of a 

better kind, such as the raisin^/s of the Ta’ifi raisins being 

superior ; the indigo of [Jericho], that of Zabid being of 

better quality ; and the>r peaches of Makkah, the Dariqi variety 
being more exceU/^^t. In some instances we have so contracted 
our expressiomw as to require explanatory notes to make tl)em 
clear ; for e^^a-niple, in speaking of al- Ahwaz we have said that 
its-r*'tiiOsque has no dignity ; for this reason that the mosque is 
filled at all times with a multitude of rogues and vagabonds and 
lewd fellows, who consort and assemble therein ; it is never clear 
of idlers who sit by while the congregation say their prayers ; it 
is moreover the dwelling place of sturdy beggars and the home 
of the profligate. We have also said that the inhabitants of 
Baitu-1 Maqdis are second to none in point of honour and integ- 
rity ; as no instances of a man defrauding another, dealing out 
short measures or having the effrontery to drink in broad 
daylight, have ever been known to occur ; indeed, not a single 
drunken man is to be met with, nor are there any houses of ill- 
fame, either in secret or openly. Add to this their high sense 
of religion and their sincerity of belief, which reaches such a 
height that when they once came to know that their governor 
was driftking, they actually scaled the walls of his house and 
dispersed the company. Again, in the descri})tion of Shiraz it 
has been said that the tailasdn^ confers no distinction there; 
this is because it is the prevailing style and worn by both high 
and low, by the learned as well as by the ignorant. As a matter 
of fact, I have often witnessed drunken men who, in a state of 
disorder, have deranged their tailasdns and were dragging them 
behind them ; while, to speak from personal experience, I could 
never gain access to the Wazir when presenting myself at courts 


1 A lacuna occurs here in the original ; the only other varieties of raisins 
mentioned in the work are the Dicri and the *Atn«m. 

> A kind of black scarf, of a circular form, thrown over the head and 
'Sfl^ji^mlders, or sometimes over the shoulders only. It was for a ong time 
peculiar^ or professors of religion and law ; and then came to be 

worn as well bylneJ " of distinction in other walks of life. 

* awa* W*B, at this tiiu, 'e> tli® capital of the Buwaih dynasty. 
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N.ma, rf town, ‘«™ ••»**"°®Zn^nate^imra.WJ »»i « 
both the mascnhne and feminme g As there are various 

synonymous words to express a ‘to, . city,’ of which some 

are masculine, as misr, some feminine, a,., qasalah' and madinah, 
the one or the other, as the case may requiiv. ’ be taken as 

the word understood. This has the sanction of tir,^ authors 

in the case of inanimate objects. The word halad ib , common 
use for a metropolis, a chief city, the country, a district v/.r"> n 
region. The capital cities are always described under their 
proper names in the account of the districts to which they belong ; 
as for instance, al-Fustat Numujkath and al-Yahudiyyali ; but 
when otherwise mentioned, they usually bear the names by which 
they are ordinarily known to people; thus Misr,^ Bukhara 
and I^bahan, We have taken al-Ma^riq (the Orient; eastern 
countries ) as designating in particular the territories of the House 
of Saman;^ while ayi-Sharq (the East), includes also the 
provinces of Faris, Kirman and as- Sind. A 1- Maghrib ( the 
Occident; western countries) denotes the particular province of 
that name ; whilst al-Gharb (the West), includes also Egypt and 
ash -Sham [Syria]. 

Some parts of the work are advisedly written in an obscure 
and figurative style, so that a tinge of sublimity and rai*^ excel- 
lence may be infused in it. As a safeguard we have adduced 
proofs in defence of any position we may have taken ; our stories 
we have drawn from authentic sources by way of verification ; and 
we have embellished our diction by the occasional use of rhymed 
and well-balanced sentences, and have repeated incidents con- 
nected with sacred history as a means of obtaining Divine favour. 
Nevertheless, we have written the greater portion of it in an 
easy style in order to make it intelligible to people of common 
understanding who may study it , and have arranged its matters 


I The durrd^ah, which is described as a garment open in front to near the 
heart, with buttons and loops, was distinctivo of the Kuttab or ‘ men of the 
pen.’ See Dozy’s Diet des V^tements. 

8 The word Miir is wanting in the text it shonld be suppliVda oefore 

» The Samanides ruled in Khurasan and Ma-wara’a*’n Nahr (Transoxiana.) 
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on the system of theological works, so that it may be regarded with 
esteem by the learned who ponder it in their hearts. We have 
also noted all differences of opinions with profound forethought 
and all nice distinctions with circumspection ; and with various 
objects in view, we have undertaken the description of cities at 
some length; as also for reasons of obvious utility, we have given 
statistical accounts of the different coantries. We have clearly 
described the routes of travel, as they are most important to be 
known ; have represented the divisions of the empire in maps ^ 
as a help to the elucidation of the text; and have given a list of 
the towns and villages in each distiict, as that seemed most 
advisable. But above all we have, before entering upon the com- 
position of this book, prayed to God for blessing and success nnd 
invoked His assistance; and ]»ave consulted eminent contern- 
poraiies and leaders of men. We have even taken a specimen of 
the work to tlie supreme Qadhi,^ the learned man of Khurasan 
and the ablest judge of his time. They one and all approved 
and eulogized it and earnestly advised me to bring it to com- 
pletion. 

'As already stated we declare that which we have seen and 
relate that which we have heaid. That, therefoi'e, the truth of 
which has been established beyond doubt, either by personal 
observation or by corrobor.ited report, has been accepted without 
hesitation ; but whatever seemed doubtful or rests upon the 
authority of individuals, has been nscribed to the person from 
whom we have heard it. Yet it is only an illustrious personage, a 
distinguished scholar, or a powei’ful monarch that finds place in our 
book, except under pressing necessity or in the course of a narra- 
tive ; even then we shall vaguely call the person to be mentioned a 
‘ certain man ’ and name his native place, lest he should be included 
in the category of celebrities.^ Notwithstanding all these precau- 
tionary expedients to assure accuracy, I did not venture to publish 

■t These are not roprodaced in de Goeje’s edition of the text of al- 
Muqaddasi. 

* Abu-1 Hasan ‘Ali ibnu-l Hasan, to whom the author dedicated his work. 
He served, it appears, in the capacity of a wazir or counsellor to Amldu-d 
Daulah Fa’iq, who held an important position under several princes of the 
Samani dynasty in Khurasan. 

8 The text here is somewhat obscure j but this appears to be the drift of the 
author’s meaning. 
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it till I had reached my fortieth year, had visited all parts of the 
empire and had been the attendant of men of science and religion. 
It was finished in the metropolis of Faris,^ in the reign of the 
Prince of the Faithful, Abu Bakr ‘Abdu-1 Karim at.-Ta'i‘ li-llah,® 
and that of Abtl Mansur Nizar, al-'Azlz bi-llah,^ Prince of the 
Faithful in the western countries; in the year 375 H (inc. 24 
May 985 )> 

The empire of Islam alone is described in these pages. We 
did not trouble ourselves with the countries of the infidels, as 
we have never entered them, and have not thought it worth- 
while to describe them. We have, however, noticed those parts 
of them where colonies of the Muslims have settled. We have 
divided it into fourteen divisions or provinces and have separately 
treated of the Arabian, as distinct from the non- Arabian divisions. 
Then have we described the districts in each division, assigning 
to them their capitals and principal cities and giving their towns 
and villages in due order, having fiist represented each division in 
a map exhibiting its limits and boundary lines. In these maps the 
familiar routes have been coloured red ; the golden sands, yellow ; 
the salt seas, green ; the well-known rivers, blue ; and the principal 
mountains, drab ; that the description may be readily uudei'.stood 
by everybody and be within the comprehension of all. 

The Arabian provinces or division.^ are : Jaziratu-1 ‘Arab [the 
Peninsula of the Arabs ; Arabia], al-‘Iraq, Aqur [Mesopotamia], 
ash-Sham [Syria], Misr [Egypt] and al-Maghrib. 'J'he non- 
Arabian divisions are in order; — al-Mu^iiq, ad-Dailam, ar- 
0. Rihab,^ al-Jibal, .Quzistan, Faris, Kirman and as-Sind. A 

1 I. e. Shiraz. 

* XXITth Khalifah of the dynasty of the Abbasides, at Baghdad. (363-381). 

8 Vth of the ‘Ubaidi Khallfahs, who are also known as the Fafi mites, and 

Ilnd of the dynasty* in Egypt. (365-386). It may here bo observed that this 
is not the only place where the names of al-'AzIz and at.-Ta’i‘ have been 
linked together, for they were placed in contact on a more solemn occasion 
and that much to the disparagement of al‘‘AzTz. See Tdr'iMu’l Khulafd* 
( J.), p. 8. 

* 0 for this : * and in the days of his lordship al-AmIr Abn-l Qasim Knh ibn 
Mansur, the vassal of the Prince of the Faithful.* Nu^ibn Mansur was the 
seventh prince of the House of Satnan ; and ruled from 366 till 387 H, 

6 Ar-Rihnb, or ‘ the Wides,’ is the name, coined by al-Muqaddnsi himself, to 
designate the province comprising the three districts of ar-Ran [Arraii], Armi- 
niyyah and A^arbaijSn in contrad’stinction to al-Jibal or ‘ the Mountains.* 
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deserfc lies between the Arabian divisions and another in ihe 
midst of the non-Arabian. They are so important and so much 
intersected with paths of travel, that we have thouglit it absolute- 
ly necessary to treat of them separately, and describe them 
minutely. 

Of the seas and rivers we have sufficiently treated in a separate 
chapter, on account of the importance and comparative obscurity 
of this subject. 


The Seas and Rivers. 

In the whole extent of Islam, we have certainly seen not more 
than two seas. One of these issues from the direction of the 
South-east ^ and extends between China * and the country of the 
pjthiopians. On entering the territory of Islam, it passes round 
the Peninsula of the Arabs as shown in the map of that country. 
It has many gulfs and several arms ; but the accounts given of 
it differ very much and those who have made chfirts of it have 
represented it in a variety of forms. Some of them have taken 
it to be in the form of a semicircular tailasan^ at one end of 
which is China, and at the other end the country of the Abyssin- 
ians, with arms stretching to al-Qulzum and ‘AbbMan. Abu Zaid, 


1 The word used in the text to designate the south-east is 

the points in the heavens whore the sun rises in winter. “ The Arabs have 
different ways of marking the four Cardinal points. Two of those are indi- 
cated by nature herself ; they are the mashriq or East, the direction of the 
heavens where the sun rises, and the maghrib or West, where it sets. But 
the sun does not follow a direct line with reference to the equator : sometimes 
it is to the south of the equinoctial line and sometimes to the north. The 
limits of the course of the sun are, on the north, the tropic of Cancer, and 
on the south, the tropio of Capricorn, a space of about forty- seven degrees. 
At the winter solstice, the sun is under the tropio of Capricorn, and at the 
summer solstice, under the tropio of Cancer. The Arabs to designate the 
south-east, say sometimes ‘ ma§hrtqU’Sh>Shitd ’ or the ‘ Orient of winter,’ and 
to indicate the north-east 7na§h} iqu-f-Saif or the ‘ Orient of summer,’ so also 
to mark the north-west they make use of the words * maghnbu-§-Saif’ or the 
* Occident of summer,’ and to express the south-west, ‘ masnknbu-sh-Shitd ’ or 
the * Occident of winter ” The north and south are determined by the east 
and west. Reinand’s Introduction, p. 192. 

2 China was supposed to touch the equator on the south-east, where the 
Indian Ocean is made to begin See Reiuaud’s Geo. d’Aboulf,, Vol. I, p. 26 
and n 1. 
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on the other hand, has given it the form of a bii'd with its beak 
at al-Qulzum — he takes no notice of the gulf of Wailah — its neck 
in al-‘Iraq and its tail between Abyssinia and China. I have also 
seen a representation of it, on a sheet of paper, in the library 
of the Prince of Hhurasati ; and another on fine linen in the 
possession of Abu-1 Qasim ibnu-1 Anmati in ^faisaboTjas also in the 
libraries of ‘Adhudu-d Daulah and as-§ahib.^ Each was unlike 
the others ; and some of them represented gulfs and arms of which 
I have no knowledge. I, myself, have travelled a course of about 
two thousand leagues over it and have made the circuit of the whole 
Peninsula from al-Qulznm to ‘Abbadan ; not taking into account 
casual visits on shipboard to the islands and depths of this sea, 
I was thus thrown into the company of men, — shipmasters, 

pilots, agents and merchants, — who, bred and born upon 

it, possessed the clearest and fullest knowledge of this sea, its 
anchorages, its winds and its islands. I plied them with ques- 
tions concerning its position, physical peculiarities and its limits. 
I have also seen in their possession charts and sailing directories 
which they constantly study and follow with implicit confidence. 

11 . From these sources therefore I have drawn, with careful dis- 
crimination and close attention, a sufficient account embodying 
the best information I could acquire, which I afterwards com- 
pared with the charts already spoken of. And as I was sitting 
one day with Abu ‘Ali ibn Hazim by the coast of ‘Adan, with 
my gaze fixed on the sea, he thus spoke to me, ‘How is it that 
1 see you so thoughtful?’ I answered, ‘ May God prosper the 
Shaikh, my mind is in a state of bewilderment with respect to 
this sea, so conflicting are the accounts given of it. Tlie Shaikh 
has now a most perfect knowledge of it, seeing that he is the 
chief of merchants, and that his ships are ever passing to the 
furthest parts of it. What if he condescends to give me a des- 
cription of it, worthy of reliance and capable of relieving my 
doubts ? ' ‘No one is better qualified to give you this informa- 


1 A?* Sahib, Abu-1 Qasim Isma‘il ibn ‘Abbad, the famous minister first of 
Mo’ayyidu-d Daulah, and then of Pa^ru-d Daulah Bawaih and the most 
accomplished man of his time. (326—385). For his life sec De Slnne’s Ibn 
Khalhkan, L 212. 

* A lacuna in the edited text; the word which reads like 
‘mathematicians’ being uncertain. 
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tion,*i he said ; and smoothing the sand with the palm of his hand, 
he drew on it a figare of the sea. It was neither a tailasan nor 
a bird ; and had the coast line broken by deeply indented sinuosities 
and several arms. ‘ This,’ he added, ‘ is the figure of this sea ; * it 
has no other form.’ I shall however represent it in a simple form 
and take no account of its arms and inlets, with the exception of the 
gulf of Wailah [the Elanitic Gulf], in view of its importance, the 
great necessity there is of knowing it and the frequency of 
voyages over it. All points of disagreement shall be left out and 
those only taken in that are universally admitted. At all events 
it is undoubted that this sea encircles the Peninsula of the Arabs 
in three quarters of its bounds and ihat it has two arms, as 
already mentioned, stretching by the side of Egypt. The point 
at which, parting their waters, they run into the land, is called 
Faran,s and lies in the direction of Al-Hijaz. The sea is widest 
and roughest between Adan and ‘Uman, its width in this part 
reaching as much as six hundred leagues. Thence it narrows into 
a gulf penetrating to ‘Abbadan. The places of danger in so far 
as it is in the territory of Islam, are : — Jubailan, the place of 
Pharaoh’s drowning ; it is the abysmal part of the sea of al-Qulzum, 
and ships have to proceed in it transversely in order to pass from 
the desert side to the side of life and cultivation. Next is Faran, 
a place where the winds blowing from the direction of Egypt and 
Syria encounter each other and make of it a centre of destruction 
to ships.^ Navigators usually send off a party of men to watch 


I Literally ‘ On the possessor of knowledge thou hast lighted,* a proverb 
current among the Arabs. 

S* 0 : It is certain from all accounts that it has two arms running, the one 
to Wailah and the other to al-Qulzum, and a gulf stretching on the other side 
to ‘Abbadan. 

8 More correctly Taran. Yaqut (Vol. I, 811) describes Taran as an island 
inhabited by a number of poor wretches who live in old boats and subsist 
chiefly on fish. For fresh water they have to wait the chance of any passing 
ship which may only happen once in many years. It is their love of country 
or the necessity of feeding themselves that keeps them there say they. 

^ This is said to be the most dangerous part of the sea j it is an eddy of 
water at the foot of a mountain, where are two ravines with their openings 
facing each other. When the wind falls upon the top of the mountain, it 
rushes through the ravines and issues with groat force from the opposite 
openings, lashing the sea into fury. The island and gulf of Taran are 
marked in K -J. under the name of Tiran. 
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,ihe wind* If the winds subside, or the^^ne from their side blows 
with the greater force, they proceed on their journey ; otherwise, 
12 . they would have to stay a considerable time, till the hour of relief 
comes about. Next is the port of al-Haura’, full of rocks at its 
entrance where ships are taken unawares. Indeed, from al-Qulzum 
to as far down asal-Jar, the ground is overspread with huge rocks 
that render tlie navigation in this part of the sea most difficult. 
On this account, the passage is only made by day ; in which case 
the ship-master takes his stand on the top and steadily looks into 
the sea. Two boys are likewise posted on his right and on his 
left. On espying a rock he at once calls to either of tlie boys to 
give notice of this to the helmsman by a loud cry. The latter, 
on hearing the cry, pulls one or the other of two ropes he holds in 
his hand to the right or to the left, according to the directions. 
If these precautions are not taken, the ship stands in danger of 
being wrecked against the rocks. Off the island of a§-SiJab, 
there is likewise a perilous strait ; and commanders, in apprehen- 
sion of danger to their ships, steer clear of it to the left, where they 
find themselves on the broad sea. Next is Ja’iz,i an evil place 
where the water of the sea is of so little deptli that the ground is 
visible to the eye. In this shallow, ship-wrecks are of frequent 
occurrence. The entrance of Kamaran too. occasions much fear 
and distress. Another strait, that of al-Mandam,* is equally 


I The editor of the text says that he has not come across this word else- 
where. It is possible that the word should be read Jabir and that the 
munfahaq Jabir is meant. Y^ut (Vol. IV, 1036) describes the place as a 
difficult promontory with frequent and violent winds. 

* Under the name of al-Mandani (place of Repentance), the author refers 
to Babu-1 Mandab or the Gate of Tears, which name was given to this strait 
on account of its dangers (Smith’s Geo. Diet., Vol I, 183a). The promon- 
toiy which encloses it on the East (Palindromus Promontorium) bears the 
same name ; and Reinand thinks that it may have come to be so called because 
of the Indian Ocean washing the skirts of this promontory, for the naviga- 
tion of this ocean, especially in the days when the Monsoons were not known, 
was dangerous in the extreme (G^o, d’Aboulf., Vol. I, 211 n 4). Yaqut 
strangely enough derives the name from another meaning of the root nadaha, 
mz , ‘ to summon or send a person to do a thing ; * and gives an impossible and 
ridiculous story of a king who with the intent of raining his enemy's coun- 
try, which was part of al-Yaman, summoned his men and ordered them to out 
through this promontory which stood as a bulwark against the sea. The sea 
then rushed into al-Yamau and destroyed many cities and villages with all the 
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difficult in its navigatiiln and impassable except in a strongi 
freshening wind. Thence the sea merges into a vast deep till it 
reaches ‘Uman ; and here one sees what the Most High has men- 
tioned, * Waves like unto firmly rooted mountains.* ^ It is however 
entirely safe in the outgoing, but dangerous in the incoming; and 
wrecks by the force of wind and waves are not unfrequent. All 
ships sailing over this part of the sea are constrained to carry for 
protection a body of fighting men and throwers of naphtha.* The 
port of ‘Uman itself has a bad, destructive harbour. Farther lies 
Famu-s-Sab*,* a frightful strait ; and farther still, al-ghashabSt 
( the stockades) on the skirts of al-Ba§rah. This is by far the greatest 
evil, a strait and a shallow combined. Here small huts have been 
erected on palm trunks set in the sea, and people stationed 
therein to keep a fire lighted at night, as a warning to ships to 
steer clear of this shallow place. Our passage of it was accom- 
plished with great difficulty, ten times did the ship strike on the 
ground ; in connection with this I heard an old man say that of 
forty ships going by this way one only returns. It is not my 
intention to dwell on this subject, as in that case I must needs 
mention all the anchorages of this sea and the routes over it. 

The waters of this sea, distinguished by the name of the Sea 
of China, periodically rise toward the middle and end of each 
month and twice in every day and night. The tidal flowing and 13 
ebbing of the water at al-Ba§rah is due to the river’s connection 
therewith ; for, when the tide rises, it forces back the waters of 
the Tigris which then flow into the many channels that irrigate 

inhabitants ; and thus the Eed Sea was formed. The author of 
improves matters by adding that this king was Aleisander, the Grecian. 

1 Qnr*an, XL 44. 

S For defence against Indian pirates who from the earliest times infested 
these seas. Strange as it may appear now, when the aversion of Indians 
to sea is considered, the inhabitants of India have not always been shy of 
the sea. Indian flotillas have on several occasions, in the time of the Caliphs, 
made descents up to the very banks of the Tigris ; while it appears from 
the statements of the Chinese traveller, Hwen-Thsang, that in the first half 
of the Vllth century, most of the principal cities of Persia contained colonies 
of Indians who enjoyed a full exercise of their religion. See Eeinaud’a 
Introduction, p. 884. 

* The lion’s mouth. The mouth of a river between Snlaimanan and ^ifU 
Mahdi, called Fama-l-Asad (the lion’s mouth) iu al-Isjiaj^rl’s map. Editor’s 
note. 
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the adjoining lands ; and when it falte, the waters recede in 
consequence. Different opinions are held as to the cause of the 
tides. Some have supposed that the flow is caused by an 
angel daily dipping his finger in the ocean and the reflnx by 
the removal of his finger. Ka^bu-l-Aljibar ^ tells a story of 
al*Khadhir* meeting with an angel and questioning him on the 
Subject of the ebb and flow. The angel’s explanation was that 
the waters of the ocean flow into the nostrils of the whale® as 
it breathes in, — this is the ebb-tide ; in breathing out the whale 
ejects the water from its nostrils, and the flood-tide is the result. 
Yet another reason has been put forward to account for the tides 
which I shall mention in the chapter on the ‘Iraq division,^ There 
are deep and narrow places in this sea also ; its smallest breadth,^ 

I A famous traditionisb and a very repository of old wives’ fables and 
legends. Contemporary with the prophet, it was not for him to come in 
contact with that master spirit of his age. He renounced Judaism in favour 
of Islam during the caliphate of ‘Umar; and died in the year 32 of the 
Hijrah. He lies buried iu IJim?. An-Nawawi, p 523. What is strange indeed 
is that D* Herbelot, in his Biblioth^que Orientale, takes the name of Ka‘bii-l 
Atkbar, which he writes however ‘ Cab Al Akhbar,’ as that of an historical 
work intermixed with fabulous stories concerning Muhammadanism and of 
which the author is not known. If there is such a book, it must be a col- 
lection of legendary traditions on the authority of Ka'bu-l-Ahbar j and in 
that case the author’s name must have been mistaken for that of the book, 
especially as there is no mention of Ka‘b in the Biblioth^que. 

* Al-Khadhir or al-Khidhr The life of this person is shrouded in dark- 
ness. Accepted alike by Muslims and Eastern Christians as a living reality, 
they can give no definite account as to who he was, or where and when he 
lived. Were ho not needed by interpreters of the Qur’an to be the com- 
panion of Moses in that series of thrilling adventures narrated in Siiratu-l 
Kahf (Oh. XVIII), there would have been no difficulty in accepting the 
Christian account of him, that he is the prophet Elijah himself. At any 
rate he is believed by all to be exempt from death, by virtue, according to 
the Muhammadan legend, of his having drunk of the water of life. He i» 
said to appear to persons in distress clad in green garments j whence, ac- 
cording to some, his name. See an-Nawawi, p. 228 and D’ H. II, 435. 

8 Cf. Yaqut, I, 23, where it is the ball and not the whale that breather 
and thus occasions the tides. 

^ C : The astronomers give yet another reason for this, to be found in the 
work of Abu Ma‘shar al-BalWii, the astronomer. 

6 It appears beyond doubt that the author is speaking here of the Persian. 
Dulf ; it were more correct, therefore, to read with C ‘ Its extreme 
limit*,’ for . Oh. XVI of al-Mas^udi, Muruju-dh-Dhahah, will help to 

make the somewhat obscure text hero intelligible. 
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is between Ra*sa4-Juhijumahi and ad-Daibul. Beyohd this 
lies a fathomless deep* in which innumerable islands ® are 
situate. Some of these Islands are under the government of an 
Arab king;* others to the number it is said oE one thousand 
and seven hundred are ruled by a woman ^ If the accounts of 
those who have visited her country ax’o to be believed, this woman 
appears before her subjects seated naked on a couch wearing a 
crown and attended by four thousand females standing in a state 


1 Ra’su-l-Jamjumah. called now Ra’su-l-Jabal ; a dark, high promontory, 
projecting far into the sea, at the extreme limit of ‘Uman, and shutting in 
the Persian Gulf from the open sea. The real name of this promontory is 
Ra’su-l-Jumhah (Yaqut, II, 114 and ad-Dimashqi, p. 161) ; but this is oi- 
.dinarily altered into Ra*su-1-Jumjumah. See also al-Mas‘ridI, I. 331. 

8 The second of the seven seas into which the Indian Ocean has been 
divided by old geographers. It is called Larawl after the country of Lar, 
whioli M. Quatrem^re takes to be the modern Liiristan, at the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf. This is hardly possible, however, as the name seems undoubt- 
edly to refer to Gujaiat and the coast of Cambay. This is the country, 
says Remand, which Greek and Roman writers called by the name of Larica, 
In Sanskrit works, he adds, the name of Gujarat aud the coast of Cambay 
is Lata (^T^), taking t to be the equivalent of the letter r. On the other 
hand, al-Mas‘fidI, who had himself visited the country, says with respect to 
the different dialects of India that the language of the maritime coast is 
known as Larya, whence is derived the name of Larawi given to the sea 
which washes it. ‘ Probableraent,’ Reinaud continues, ‘le nom indigene du pays 
6tait Lar aussi bien que Larya, d’oh les Arabes firent Larevy, comine de 
Counya on Iconium, en Asie Mineure, ils ont fait Counevy, et de Ormya, 
dans la grande Arm6nie, Onnevy.’ See Introduct Abulf, p. 410. 

8 These are no doubt the Laccadive and Maldive islands, placed by al- 
Mas'udl, not in the second sea, but between this and the sea of Ilarkand, as 
a partition between the two. The Laccadives form twenty atolls or groups, 
and the Maldives seventeen. 

* The inhabitants of the Maldive islands referred to in the text, are 
Ma^jammadans governed by a Sultan whoso title and rank are hereditary^ 
He resides in the island of Male or Mohl, and pays an annual tribute to the 
British Government in Ceylon. Banoss, Index Geo, Ind. 

6 Al-Mas‘udi adds that it is an ancient custom with them not to be 
governed by a man. In modern times, the greater portion of the Laccadives 
were under the uncontrolled management of a Princess of Cannauore, subject 
to the payment of an annual tribute to the British Governraeilt of £1,000. 
This tribute having fallen into arrear, the whole of the five group of islands 
in her possession wore attached, aud are now under British administratiotti 
Banoss, Index Geo# Ind. 



©f This is followed by the Ssa of Harfcond,^ aa imiasnso 

expanse of water in which is Sarandib** This island extends 
to about eighty formlsba in both its length and its breadth } • 
and has within it the mountain on which Adam was thrown after 
his fall. It is called ar-Ruhn^ and is visible from a distance 
of several days’ journey. There is the impress of a foot on its 
snmmit, sunk to a depth of about seventy cubits, while the other 
footstep is set at a distance of a day and night in the bottom erf 
the sea ; and a (heavenly ) light is seen upon it regularly at night.® 
The ruby is found on this mountain ; the finest being that carried 
down by the wind ; there is also an odoriferous plant, resembling 
musk. There are three kings in the island.® There is also the 

1 Beinaud would identify the name of the sea of Harkand, which answers to 
the Bay of Bengal, with that of the ancient port of Tamralipti. The names 
are certainly not unlike each other when written in Arabic characters. Intro- 
dnot. Abalf. p. 411. This part of the sea has also been called aUKhaltju-l 
or ‘ tto Green Bay.* 

* Sarandib, a euphonic modification of Sinhaladwipa the 

Sanscrit name of the island of Ceylon. For an explanation of the names 
which this interesting and beautiful island has borne at different times, see 
Smith’s Diet of G. and B. Oeo. under Taprobane, and Cunningham's Ancient 
Oeo, of IndiOj p. 567. 

8 Its greatest length, from north to south, is about 270 miles, and its 
greatest width, from east to west, about 166 miles. Its area is about 24,454 
square miles. Baness, Index Geo. Ind. 

4 More generally known as ar-Rahiin, from the Sanscrit Rohapa 
This is the celebrated Adam's Peak, * an isolated mountain on the south-west 
of the central mountain zone, formerly supposed to be the highest in Ceylon.* 
(Baness). It is a centre of common pilgrimage. * The Siva- worshippers 
ascend the top of it to adore the foot print of their phallic god, the 8iva-pada ; 
the Baddhists repair to the spot to revere the same symbol as the foot mark 
of Buddha ; and the Muhammadans venerate it as a relic of Adam, the 
Semitic father of mankind.* (Hunter's Imp. Gazetteer, VI. 203). The 
author of the Qamus gives Bu^ as another name of this mountain, which 
received that of Adam’s Peak from the legend which connects it with the 
fall of our first parent, according to the Muhammadan belief. See O^o, 
d* Ahoulff I. 88, D'H. sub voce Adam and Lee's translation of the Travels of 
Ibn Batulah, p. 189 et seq, 

8 In the language of Yaqut, III. 83, ** something like lightning, without 
any clouds.*' This phenomenon is no doubt due to vofoanio action. 

* Yaqut adds, ‘ Every one of them resists the authority of the others } 
and when the greatest of them dies, hie body is cut into four pieces and each 
placed in a box of sandal-wood and aloes j and thus burned in fire. His 
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eamphor tree^ which is of a height unattained by any other 14 
tree* It has a white trunk and is so large as to shelter more than 
two hundred men under its shade. Incisions are made in the 
lower part of the tree and the camphor flows out upon it like 
gum, after which the tree withers. In the immediate proximity 
of Sarandib lies the island of Alkalb,^ which has mines of gold. 

The staple food of its inhabitants is the cocoa-nut. They are 
fair, nude and comely in form. The adjoining island is known 
as the island of ar-Rami.^ Here the tree known as Baqqam* 
flourishes ; it is planted by hand and bears a fruit resembling 
carob-pods, with a bitter tasfce ; and the roots counteract the 
ill effects of the most powerful poisons. The island of Usqfltrah 
[Socotra] rises like a tower in the dark sea ; it is a refuge for 
the pirates ® who are the terror of sailing ships in these parts; 
and not till the island is cleared do they cease to be a cause of 
fear. Of the two seas, this is the most beneficial and salutary. 

The other sea issues from the furthest west between as-Susn-l 
Aq^a and al-Andalus. It is broad where it emerges from the 

wife, too, throws herself on the fire and is burned with him. In Ibnn*l 
Faqih, Kitahu-l-BulddUf p, 10, it is the king’s men who thus sacrifice them- 
selves. 

I Dryohalanops Camphora or J). aromatica N. 0. Dipterooarpaceas. The 
Camphor tree is indigenous to the island of Sumatra, and does not exist in 
Ceylon. (Reinaud’s Introduot. Abulf. p. 409). The word ‘ there,’ therefore, 
must be understood to refer to one of the ocean islands, other than Sarandib. 

> This is the Alankabalus or Lanjabalus of other geographers, the modern 
Nikobar. 

8 The name of this island is variously written as ar-Rami, ar-Ramini and 
ar-Rami. It is the modern Sumatra. 

4 Cossalpima Sappan N. 0. Leguminosoe. The Bakkam or Wakkara wood 
of Sind. On the Coromandel coast a red dye called “ Ohay ” contains this 
Wood as an ingredient. It is known in commerce as “ red- wood ” from the 
red dye which it furnishes. See Drury, Useful Plants of India, p. 93. 

4 The Bawanj were the pirates of Kaohh and Somanath, thus called 
because they committed their robberies on sea in ships called Mra, Al- 
Biruni’s India, (Saohau) Vol. I, p. 208. The latter word is still used in this 
sense, in Hindustani, under the form (Gloss. Beladh, snb ^ ^). De Goeje 
has taken the word here to mean * ref ngium,’ because Yaqufc (III, 102) 
describes the island as having formerly been a place of refuge to these 
pirates of India. But it were more accurate to give it its proper sense of 
* barrier,’ as the meaning seems to be that the pirates did not go beyond this 
island in their expeditions. 
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Dcetwi then it narrows gradually toward a point ; then again 
it expands into a large sea, as far as the confines of Syiia. In 
interpreting the verse, “ Lord of the two easts and Lord of the 
two wests, * a learned man of al-Ma gh rib said in my bearing 
that the two wests are the two sides of tiiis sea j because the sun 
Bets in summer on the right side, and in winter on the left side 
of it ; and I have learned from some of the people of that country 

that the sea is so narrow in the vicinity of Tanjah as to be ; 8 

nnd they all agree in saying that at the passes of al-Andalus 
both shores are visible to the observer at once. According to the 
statement of Ibnu-l-Faqih, the length of this western ^ Sea of 
ar-Rum, from Antakiyah to the Fortunate Isles ^ is 2,500 leagues 

1 The western extremity of the Mediterranean Sea is placed by Yaqut 
somewhere further than the town of Sah\ (K.-J Salee or Sla), which is in 
lat. 34i® N., long. 6° 45' W. The breadth of the sea at its beginning extends 
therefore between Sala and the point opposite in al-Andalus in lat. N , a 
distance of 3 degrees. 

This portion of the Atlantic Ocean outside the Straits, between the SW. 
coast of Spain, and the NW. coast of Africa, was known to the ancients by 
a special name, * Ooeanus Gaditanus.’ Avienus calls it Atlantxcus sinus and 
regards it as a sort of outer gulf of the Mediterranean. Smith’s Diet., stih 
Atlanticum Mare. 

S* Qur’an, LY. 16 and 17. See Sale’s Koran, p. 432 note x. 

' 8 A lacuna in B. C. has here ‘ and I have heard the inhabitants of Tanjah 

say that it is in some places of the width of a few f a rmkhs only.* Yaqut 
gives the breadth of the Zuqdq, as the Straits of Gibraltar is called, as from 
12 to 18 miles j it is however 8 miles wide. 

4 In the text the word taken as the attribute of and although 

* western length ’ may be so stretched in moaning as to signify ‘ length in 
the direction of the west,’ t.e. from east to west, the reading is not authorized 
by the text of Ibnu-l-Faqih, although this appears to be the moaning intend- 
ed in 0 which has instead of It is the sea itself 

that is described as ‘Western,’ just as the Indian Ocean is spoken of as * the 
Southern Sea.’ Kitdhu-l-Bulddn, p. 7. 

6 The situation of these islands cannot be determined with precision j 
at least, not from anything the Arabs have said with respect to them. The 
Greek and Roman geographers, on the other hand, applied the name in the 
first instance to the Canary Islands and the Madeira group. Then the 
Azores and even perhaps the C. de Verde islands were included in the name. 
In fact, as the writer of the article on these islahds in Smith’s Diet, of 
Greek and Roman Geography says, its extension was adapted to that of 
maritime discovery. See also two exhaustive notes on these and the 
Khalidat or Eternal Islands in Reiriaud’s G6o. d* Atoa//., I, 263 and Am- 
i-Akbarl (Jarrett) III, 33, 
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and its breadth is in one place 500 and in another 200 leagues.^ 
The southern* shores, from Tarasus to Dimyat and thence 
to as-Sus, are entirely in the hands of the Muslims ; but 
the other side, which is the left of the sea, is occupied by 
Christians. There are in it three flourishing and populous 
islands: — Isqilliyyah [Sicily], which faces al-Ma^rib, Iqritii^ 
[Crete], opposite Egypt; and Qubrus [Cyprus], over against 
Syria.* It has also some well-known gulfs ; and numerous towns 
and magnificent fortresses and military stations stand on this 
side of it. A part of it borders the country of ar-Rum, as 
far as the confines of al-Andalus ; they are the dread masters of 
it, and possess, in common with the inhabitants of Isqilliyyah 
and al-Andalus, the most accurate knowledge of its description, 
limits and gulfs ; since they are constantly journeying with the 
object of ravaging the countries on the opposite side ; moreover 
their routes of travel to Egypt and Syria lie mainly across this 
sea. I passed a long time on ship-board in company of these 
men and used to question them closely with respect to it, and 
its peculiarities, and repeat to them what I had learned about it 
from hearsay. They very rarely differed in their descriptions of 
it. It is a difficult and tempestuous sea ; and a loud, continuous 


1 The length of the Mediterranean, from Gibraltar to its furthest extremity 
in Syria, is about 2,000 miles, with a breadth varying from 80 to 500 miles. 
The ancients assigned to it a much greater length. See Smith’s Diet, sub 
Internum Mare. 

® Lit. those parts that are in the direction of tho Qihlah. The Arabs 
often use the word QiUah to designate the South. This is consequent on 
the rise of Islam ; for, as generally known, the Muslims turn themselves 
in prayer towards the Ka'bah, and thus the sacred temple came to be called 
al’Qihlah or the place to which one turns. From the situation of Makkah 
to the south of Syria and parts of Mesopotamia and Egypt, the word Qihlah 
became to the inhabitants of these countries synonymous with ‘ South,’ and 
was afterwards used in this sense in other countries as well. See Reinaud’g 
Introduct. p. 194. 

* 0 for this : The islands of this sea are fully one hundred and sixty-two 
in number. All of these were in a prosperous condition till invaded and 
laid waste by the Muslims, with the exception of three large ones; 
Cyprus, situated in front of Dimashq, with a circumference of 113/arsaMs; 
Crete, opposite Barqah with a full circuit of 100 farsaMs; and the island 
of Sicily, which will bo fully described niider the province of al- Maghrib. 
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iioise is at all times heard in it, partienlariy on Thursday nights.^ 
In a tradition* which rests on the ultimate authority of ‘Abdul- 
lah ibn ‘Amr,* it is said that when God created the Sea of 
ash-ShSm [the Mediterranean], He thus spake to it, “ I hare 
created thee and designed thee to bear some of my servants, 
who travel in quest of my bounties* — servants who extol 
me in songs of praise and adoration and who magnify and 
worship me. How wilt thou act with respect to them? ** It said, 
“ My Lord, if that be so, I shall drown them.” The Lord there- 
upon said, “Begone, thou art accursed and thy treasures and fish 
will I make scanty.” He spoke the selfsame words to the Sea 

* Friday nightSt in tlie original. The difference in the expres- 
sion is due to the different methods of reckoning the vvxHt^fpov, Enropeans 
in general, like the ancient Egyptians, place the commencement of the civil 
day at midnight. Astronomers, after the example of Ptolemy, regard the 
day as commencing with the sun's culmination, or noon. Some nations, as 
the ancient Chaldeans and the modern Greeks, have chosen sunrise for the 
commencement of the day; others, again, as the Italians and Bohemians 
suppose it to commence at sunset. 

The Nychthemeron of the Arabs begins likewise at sunset j and extends 
from the moment when the sun disappears below the horizon till his disap- 
pearance on the following day. ** Therefore, their night preceded their day ; 
and, therefore, it is their custom to let the nights 'precede the days, when 
they mention them in connection with the names of the seven days of the 
week." Al-Biruni’s Chronology, (Sachau), p. 5. The Friday night of the 
Arabs would therefore be the Thursday night of Europeans. 

* The chains of authorities for all traditions, with the exception of the last 
and principal authority, have been uniformly omitted for the sake of brevity, 
A list of the names, however, will be found appended in a note in every instance. 
The sequence of authorities for this tradition given by the author are 
al-Faqih Abu-t-Tayyib ‘Abdu-llah b. Mu^^ammad al-Jalal; Aljimad b. Muham- 
mad b. Yazid al-Astaraba^i j ab^Abbas b. Muhammad ; Abu Salamah j Sa*id 
b. Zaid ; Ibn Yasar and ^Abdu-llah b. Amr. b. Yasar, the last but one in 
this series, was one of the Tabi‘l8 or those next in time to the Companions. 
He was a freedman of Maimunah, a wife of Muhammad, and died in 94 H. See 
Abu-l-Mahasin’s Annales, Yol.I, 266 and an-Nawawi's Tahdhtbu-UAsmd. p. 424. 

8 Abdndlah b. Amr b. al-A?. Ifdhah, II, 851. He was reputed to be 
one of the most excellent and learned men among the Companions, but the 
specimens of his traditions given in Abu-1-Mahasin*s Annales, p. SI et ieq,, 
hardly establish his reputation in this respect. He died in 65 A. H., ac- 
cording to Abud-Mahisin ; and this is probably the correct date of his death. 
Bee History of the Caliphs (Jarrett), p. 86, notef. 

* 0/. Qur’an, LXXIII. 20. 
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of al-‘lraq [the Indian Ocean], which said, My Lord, in that event 16 
I shall caiTj them on my back ; and will praise Theewhen they 
praise Thee j and when they adore Thee, will I join in their 
adoration; and I will magnify Thee together with them. Where- 
upon the Lord said, “Depait; I have blessed thee and thy 
treasures and fish will I multiply.’’ This tradition serves as a 
proof that there are only two seas. 

I do not know whether these two seas fall into the ocean or 
proceed from it. I have read somewhere that they both proceed 
from the great sea ; but it is much more probable that they fall 
into it ; inasmuch as a person travelling from Farghanah makes 
a gradual descent in his progress as far as Egypt, and thence 
again to the westernmost parts of al- Maghrib. In fact, the in- 
habitants of al-‘Iraq speak of the Persians as the dwellers in the 
high-lands, and call the people of al-Maghrib dwellers in the 
lowlands. This confirms ^ what we have supposed ; and the 
inference to be drawn therefrom is that these seas are rivers 
collected into large bodies of water, and falling into the ocean ; 
but the real state of things is known to God alone. Abu Zaid 
gives the number of seas as three, by the addition of the all- 
encircling ocean ; we have however excluded this from the number, 
because it is known to surround the earth on all sides as with a 
ring, and has neither bound nor limit. Al-Jaihani,^ on the other 
hand, makes them five by the further addition of the Sea of the 
Khazars® [the Caspian] and the Channel of Constantinople.* 


1 Reading for which ia the textual reading bufc aeema unsatis- 
factory. 

* C : as well as the author of az-Zij and Qudamah al-Katib. 

8 The name of * sea of the j^azars’ has also been applied to the Black 
Sea ; and from the mention of this name in connection with the j^alij or 
Channel of Constantinople, which is the Sea of Marmora, it might be sup- 
posed that the Euxine is the sea intended here j indeed, some geographers, 
such as Ibn Khurdadhbah, apply this name exclusively to the Black Sea, 
wjiile they ohll the Caspian by the name of the Sea of Jurjan. Our author 
^of distinctly says that it is also called the ‘ Lake of Taharistan,* thus 
no room for doubt as to which sea is meant. In all other places of 
this work the ‘ Sea of the Khazars ’ represents, as here, the Caspian Sea. 

* The ^alij, or Channel of Constantinople, is the modern Sea of Marmora. 
Ibn J^urdadhbah (p. 108), places it correctly at the entrance of the Black Sea 
which he calls the ‘Sea of the Khazars ; * he is wrong however in saying 
that it is the same as the sea called ‘ Bantus.’ The Bunjus [Pontns Euxinns] 

4 
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But have limited ourselves to the number given in the Book 
of God, where it is written, ** He hath made to flow the two 
seas that meet together j between them is a bamer they cannot 
pass and from them pearls and corals are taken forth,” ^ — the 
barrier being the strip of land between al-Farama and al-Qulzum 
a distance of three days* journey. If it be said that the woi*d 
of God refers to the great and immiscible bodies of fresh and 
salt water, as where it is written, ‘And He it is who hath made 
to flow the two seas,* etc. ; * we answer that pearls and corals are 
not found in fresh water, whereas God says from them ; and the 
learned are unanimous that pearls are obtained from the Chinese 
Sea and corals from the Sea of ar-Rum, therefore we conclude that 
the reference is to these two particular seas. Again, if it be 
presumed that the seas are in fact seven in number, for the Most 
17 . High hath said, ‘ And were the trees that are in the earth pens 
and the sea ink, with seven more seas to swell its tide,** ® and 
a still further addition be made of the Overturned Lake [the Dead 
Sea]^ and the Lake of Khuwarizra [Sea of Aral] ; we reply that it is 
not said here that the seas are seven, but a mention is made of the 
Arabian Sea witb the supposition that were seven seas like unto 
it to be turned into ink as well as we also read, ‘ Even if the 
wicked possessed all that is in the earth and as much again there- 
with.’^ But even were the position admissible the seas would be 
eight, instead of seven ; and for the sake of aigumeiit we are will- 
ing to concede the point, and say that the sea is the sea of al-Hijaz 
and the seven are : — the sea of aLQulzum, the sea of al-Yainan, the 
sea of ‘Uraan, the sea of Mukran, the sea of Kirman, the sea of 

is the Black Sea itself ; and at no time lias the Khnlij been so called. The 
ancient name of the Khalil is * Propontis.* Ibn Hauqal (p. 133) appears to 
extend the name of ^aliju-1 Quetantiniyyah to the whole of the Black Sea. 

i Qnr’an, LV’. 19 et seq. 

« Qur’an, XXV. 65. 

» Qur’an, XXXI. 26. 

* Of the names given to this remarkable lake, that of 

C Overturned’ or ‘ Perverse ’) is the most expressive, as at once reca^' ^ 
memory of the great catastrophe with which it is associated, and desoAiwuig 
in a word its general character. The name may have been suggested by 
Qur’an XL 84 ; for the destruction of the cities on its borders as related in 
that Book, was brought about by turning them upside down. Of. Sale’s 
Koran, p. 183 note e. 

* Qur’In, XXXIX. 48. 
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FSris and the sea of Hajar.^ i!*hefie are eight, the number con- 
tained in the verse. If it were urged that the consequence of this 
interpretation would be to make the seas more than ten, as you 
have omitted the Sea of China and the Indian and Ethiopic seas ; 
we answer in the first place that God has spoken to the Arabs of 
facts which they knew and which were always before their eyes, 
to bring the argument home to their minds ; and in fact all their 
sea voyages were over these very waters, which under one name or 
another surround their country from al-Qulzum to ‘AbbMan ; and 
in the second place, we do not deny that the seas might be numer- 
ous, and only eight have been mentioned in this verse. If it were 
retorted that this turns against you and compels you to admit 
that the seas may be seven and only two have been mentioned in 
that verse ; we reply that there is no similarity between the two ; 
for God saith in that verse, * He let flow the two seas that meet 
together,* referring, no doubt, to two particular seas ; since the 
article al, when not giving tlie species of a thing, points out an 
object definitely ; in this verse, however. He hath said, ‘ with 
seven more seas to swell its tide,* without inserting the definite 
article ; thus leaving room for the idea that they might be seven 
out of a number, as where it is said, ‘ He made (the winds) to pre- 
vail against them seven nights and eight days together,’ * for 
many are the days of the Lord ; but in this other verse, ‘ He hath 
also turned in mercy unto the three who were left behind,’ ^ it can- 
not be said that the delinquents^ were possibly more than three. 
If it were argued, however, that as ^ there is a difference of opinion 
in the interpretation of the first verse, and as the Sea of China 
does not in fact meet the Grecian Sea, the argument based upon 


1 A1- Bahrain. 

» Qnr’an, LXIX. 7. 

» Qur’an, IX. 119. 

** Three of the Angara who refused to accompany Muhammad to Tabuk. 
(Palmer’s Qur’an, I. p. 190). This expedition undertaken in the ninth year 
of the Hijrah was directed against the Syrian possessions of the Byzantine 
Empire, which ultimately passed into the hands of the Muslims, six years 
after, under the Khildfat of ^Umar. The history of the present expedition 
conducted by Muhammad himself, is summed up m the expressive words of 
Abu-l Faiaj Barhebreeus, that ‘there was no occasion for any fight.’ 

^ The edited text has but the correct reading is as in 0. 

* ^ 
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the verse in question falls to the ground ; and tlierefore, in accor- 
dance with the other verse, which remains undisputed, the seas 
must be seven ; — we answer that all difference is removed by the 
words, ‘ from them pearls and corals are taken forth ; * and as to 
their meeting, I have been assured by several of the elders of 
Egypt that the Nile used to flow into the Chinese sea,* till quite 
lately. If it be said here * Your interpretation involves contra- 
diction, (and God forbid that His word should contradict itself), 
since you would make the two seas meet together and yet have, 
as you say, a distance of three days* journey between them ; 
while the sense we have ourselves given is consistent, as their 
meeting according to us is the flowing of the fresh over the salt 
water, and the barrier, the prevention of their mixing with each 
other;* — we reply our explanation also is consistent and evenly 
balanced in every part ; for we have already said that the Nile 
used to flow into the Chinese sea, and as the waters of that river 
at present actually flow into the Grecian sea, the Nile in this 
way becomes the medium of their communication. Indeed, it is 
said that the mother of Musa, on him he peace, cast the ark wherein 
she had laid him into the sea of al-Qulzum and that it came out 
into the Nile near the capital.* Besides, the meeting of two 

1 This no doubt refers to the canal of Trajan which connected the 
Pelnsiac branch of the Nile with Arsinoe, at the northern ertrenaity of the 
Heroopolite Gulf, in the Red Sea. The original canal, known as the river of 
Ptolemy (nTo\€/*a7os vorap.6%), was commenced by Pharaoh Necho II. 
(B. C. 480), but only completed by Ptolemy Philadelphus (B. 0. 274). 
Having iu the meantime fallen into decay, the canal was restored by Trajan, 
A.D. 106; but the direction of the cutting was altered, so that instead of 
the current running from the Red Sea, as before, it now ran into it, about 
20 miles S. of Arsinoe, at a town called Klysmon. It was now called the 
canal of Trajan ; and was still open to traffic, seven centuries after Trajan’s 
decease, which brings the date down to the beginning of the third century 
of the Hijrah. See Smith’s Diet, sub * Nilus,’ Vol. II, 433&. 

8 Musa (Moses) was born in Tanis, the capital of that Pharaoh who op- 
pressed the Hebrew people. It was situated on the Tanitic arm of the Nile, 
in lat. 30^69'. (Smith’s Diet., Tanis.) Long before the birth of Moses, the 
Israelites had spread in all parts of Egypt and only the bulk of the nation 
remained in the land of Goshen, which had become too narrow for the 
numerous descendants of Jacob. It was to Tanis that the father of Moses 
had retired with his family. (See VArt de verifier les dates, Ire Partie, 
1, 366. 



things does not necessarily imply their actual contact with each 
other, as there may be a partition or an intervening space between 
two objects which meet; whereas, what they mean should be 
called admixture not merely meeting. If it were asked, Why have 
yon included the seas of the Persians in the number of the seven 
seas, in spite of your saying that God spoke to the Arabs of what 
they knew ? We answer in the first place that tlio Arabs not 
seldom travelled to Paris ; for has not ‘Umar ibnu-1 Khattab ( May 
God he gracious to him ! ) said, ‘ I have learnt justice from Kisra ; ’ ^ 
and then praised that monarch's wisdom and government ? 
Again, those who take a journey to Hajar and ‘Abbadan must 
necessarily pass by the seas of Paris, Kii-man and Tiz-Mukran ; * 
and indeed many people actually call this part of the sea as far 
as the coast of al-Yaman by the general name of the sea of 
Paris ; while most of the ship-builders and sea-faring men are 
Persians. Furthermore, the sea from ‘Uman as far as ‘Abbadan 
is of little breadth and well-known to travellers in all its parts ; 

If it were added, ‘ Why then have you not said the snme in res- 
pect of the sea of al-Qulzurn, to where it increases in breadth ? ’ 

We answer, ‘ we have said before this ® that from al-Qulzum to 
‘Aidliab and farther down, the country is a waste desert after no 
part of which has it ever been known that this sea was called ; 19* 
besides, we have settled this question in one of our preceding 
answers.'^ If it were said, how is it possible that one and the 
same sea could be made into eight different seas ? — we reply that 
this is well-known to every one who undertakes a sea voyage ; 


I Two Persian monarchs have borne the name of Chosroes ; the first was 
the great Anushirwan, who reigned from A.D. 531 till 579 and is celebrated! 
to tins day as a model of justice j but as he died nearly three years before 
the birth of ‘Umar the latter’s knowledge of him must have been derived* 
from popular report. The second Chosroes, surnamed Parwiz, was the 
grandson of Anushirwan and reigned from A.D. 690 or 591 till 628, six years 
after the Plight. He it was whom Muhammad called lo embrace the new 
religion ; and would seem to be the Kisrd of the text, were it not that justice 
must always be coupled with the name of Anushirwan. 

* Tlz-Mukian, i.e., the port of Tiz in Mukran, in lat. 26® 24' N. long. 
60® 46' B. 

8 See page 11, 1. 16 of the text, and p. 15,1. 22 of this translation. 

4 J e , when he said that ‘ the seas might be numerous and so not limiting 
himself to any number. 
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and God has actually called the Sea of ar-Rum by the name of * the 
two seas’; for has He not said, “ Remember when Moses said to 
his servant, ‘ I will not stop till I reach the confluence of the two 
seas, or for years will I journey on,’ But when they reached 
tkezr confluence, etc. ? All this had taken place on the shores 
of Syria where visible marks, prominent among which stands 
the rock of Musa,* bear witness to these events to this day. 
If it were said, Why then have you not interpreted the ‘ two seas 
let loose * as meaning but one sea ? — we answer that is inad- 
missible ; for God has said that there is a barrier between them, 
and a barrier is an obstacle intervening between two things. 
But to bring the discussion to an end we would say to such an 
obstinate opponent ‘ If the case be as you suppose, point out any 
eight seas existing in the countries of Islam ; ’ and now if he 
were to mention the circumambient ocean, we would take excep- 
tion to this on the ground of its being on the confines of the 
whole earth with no known limits; and if he names the Channel 
of Constantinople we would say that is only a gulf of the sea of 
ar-Rum running on the further aide of Sicily; ® for, do not all their 
piratical expeditions take place on its waters ? and if he were 
to mention the sea of the Khazars [the Caspian], we would say 
that is a lake — indeed, it is generally known by the name of tlie 
Lake of Tabaristan — and the closeness of its shores proves it 
beyond doubt ; and finally if he were to bring in the Overturned 
Lake [the Dead Sea] and the Lake of Khuwarizm [the Aral], we 
would tell him, He who counts these in tlie number of seas has 
to reckon also the lakes of ar-Rihab, Faris and Turkistan, and 
thus bring up the number to more than twenty. Therefore, if he 
is disposed to be just, he will accept our statement of tlie facts ; 
however God know.s best. 

Of the rivers flowing through the empire, the remarkable ones 
are, in ray judgment, twelve: — Dijlali [the Tigris], al-Puiat 
[the Euphrates], an-Nil [the Nile], Jaihun [the Oxus], Nahru- 


I Qur’an, XVIII. 69 et seq. 

* This rook, where Moses is said to hare met with al- Kh idhr, is located by 
some in the neighbourhood of Antioch, and by others near Shirwan. 

8 We have said before that the Channel of Constantinople is the modern 
Sea of Marmora , hence the author is wrong in saying that it runs on the 
further side of Sicily, whatever that may mean. 
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[tbe Jaxartes], Saipan,* Jaihan,^ Baradan,^ Mihran 
[the Indus], Nabru-r-Bass ^ [the Araxes], Nabru-l Malik ^ and 
Nabru-1 Abwaz ; ^ all of ’which are navigable. Less considerable 
than these, are tbe following rivers : — Nabru-1 Marwain,® the river 
of Harat,® tbe river of Sijistan,*® tbe river of Bal^,^* Nabru- 9 - 
Su gh dJ^ T^ifuii,^® Zandarud,^^ Nabru-1 ‘Abbas, Barada,^® 
Nabru-1 Urdunn [the Jordan], al-Maqlub or the Invet'ted [the 
Ox’ontes], the river of Antakiyah,’^^ tbe river of Arrajan,’^® the 


I The river of aBh-Shash, from the district of that name on its borders. 

8 The ancient Sams. Smith’s Diet., Vol. T, 619a and Abulf. I, 63. 

* The ancient Pyramus Smith, I, 619b and Abiilf. I, 62. 

♦ The river of Tarsus, the ancient Cydims. Smith, I, 6186. 

* Smith, I, 188a. Abulf. I, 76 It is now called the Aras or Arax. 

• The river Samiir (K.-J. Plate 29 Me) ; probably tlie ancient Albanua, 

T Called also the river of Tustar. It is the ancient Eulaeus, and the 
modern Kaiun, 

8 The river Murghab which passes by the two cities of Marw j namely, 
Marw Shilhijanand Marw ar-Ru^. Its ancient name was Margus (Smith, 
IT, 274 6). 

^ The ancient Arias ; now the Hen Rud* 

10 The river Hind-mand j now called the Hilmand. Its ancient name was 
Erymandrus (Smith, I, 850 6 ) 

II The river on which Balkh is situated, the ancient Bactrus. The Oxus is 
also called the river of Balkh. 

1^ The Zar-Af§han or “ gold scattering ” river of Samarqand j the ancient 
Polytiinetus. Smith suh Oxia Pains, Abulf. II, 213. 

11 The river of Jurjan j the Ouigan or Gurkan of K - J., plate 31 Fb, 

14 The river of Isfahan ; the Zendeh of K.-J., plate 31 Ed. 

18 A river of Khuzistan. 

18 The river of Damascus ; the Chrysorroa of Strabo and Pliny and pro- 
bably the Abaria of Scripture Smith, 1, 749 a. 

n The present name of this river is aZ-‘ ‘ the rebel,’ from its refusal 
to water the fields without the compulsion of water-wheels, according to 
Abu-l Fida, but according to Mr. Barker “ from its occasional violence and 
windings.” (Smith, Orontes, II, 494a.) It has also been called al-Maqluhy 
‘ the inverted,’ because ‘contrary to all other rivers in Syria it flows from 
south to north ’ Geo. d’ Aboulf, I, 61. 

18 This refers to the lower course of the Orontes, between Antioch and 
the sea. 

!• This is the river Tab itself which issuing from the mountains of Isfahan 
passes by the town of Arrajan and ultimately flows into the Persian Golf. 
The two names are probably meant to designate the upper and lower courses 
of the river. 
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20 . river Siirin ^ and tbe river of Samandar.® The remaining 
rivers are small ; and some of them will be mentioned in our 
account of the different provinces, such as the river Tab,^ an- 
Nahrawan,^ az-Zab and the like. The Tigris® has its source 
in a spring issuing from under the fortress of Dhu-1 Qarnain, 
near the gate of the dark regions, ^ in the province of Aqur 
[Mesopotamia], above al-Mau|il.8 Lower down, it is joined by 
several rivers including az-Zab ; and later on by the Euphrates 
and the branches of an-Nahrawan in the district of Bagh- 
dad.® The Euphrates rises in the country of ar-Ram;^® it then 
arches round the province of Aqftr ; receives its affluent, the 
Khabur then enters al-‘lraq where it expands itself into the 

I A river of Fans. Abulf. I, 74. It is marked in plate 31 De. 

8 Samandar, the older capital of the j^azars, answers to the modern 
town of Tarkhu in the Rnssian province of Daghistan, near the Caspian Sea. 
The river of Samandar is therefore either the Sulak or the Terek of modern 
maps. 

8 The Arosis or Oroatis of the ancients. It is the same as the river of 
Arrajan. 

* A canal that passed through the district of an-Nahrawanat, between 
Baj^dad and V7asit, on the eastern side of the Tigris. Tbe fate of the canal, 
is told in Yaqut, IV., 847. It is marked in K -J., plate 29 Lg. 

* The name of two rivers in Assyria, in close proximity the one to the 
other, and which rising in the mountains on the confines of Armenia and 
Knrdistan, flow into the Tigris not many miles below the great monnd of 
Nxmrud, The rivers are the Greater Zdb known to the ancients as the Lyons 
or Zabatns, and the Lesser Zdb, anciently called the Oaprus. See Smith’s 
Diet, under these names. 

® See J. B. A. 8. January, 1895, p 33. 

T The story of Dhn-l Qarnain and his entrance into the dark regions 
belongs to myth history ; it is however tme as far as al-MuqaddasT is con- 
cerned, The story will be again referred to in another part of the book. 

8 For * above al-Man§il * C has : between two mountains in the vicinity of 
Amid J then it is joined by a river issuing from the direction of Balad j it 
again falls between two mountains, 

® C ; Its length down to ‘ Abbadan is about 800 miles ! 

fO C adds: between Malafyah (Melitene) and §hims|iat (Armoaota or 
Arsamosota). By the country of ar-Rum is meant the Eastern Ro^an or 
Greek empire. The Euphrates has its sources in Taurus. See J. B. A, 8. 
January, 1896, p. 46. 

II 0 adds : in a southerly direction. 

W A large river which rises in M. Masius (the modern Karja Ba^lar) 
about 40 miles from Nisibis (Nasibin), and flows into the Enphrates at 
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broad mai'.slies on the far side of al-Kufab, and meels the Tigris 
in four channels.^ The Nile issues forth from tlie conntiy of 
the Nubians; then passes thiough the middle of Kgypt, and 
divides below al-Fustat into two branches falling into the sea, the 
one at al-lskandaiiyyah [Alexandria] and the other at Dimyat 
[Uamietta]. According to al-Jaihani, it rises in the mountain of 
the moon; 2 is tlien discharged into two lakes to the south of 
the equator ; ^ and thence flows through the land of the Nubians. 
Others have said that it is not known where it begins or whence 
it comes.^ Abu Salih, the amanuensis of al-Lait^ ibn Sa‘d, has 21 


Circcsinm (Qarqlsiya). Smith’s Diet., Chaboras. See J. R. A. S. January 
1895, pp. 51, 55. 

t C for this- then it divides into two branches, the one taking a westerly 
direction till it roaches al-Kuf.ih, and the other continuing its direct 
course through the plains of Baghdad which it waters A part of it is then 
lost in marshes, and a part moots the Tigris nt Wasit, after a number of 
streams have branohocl off from it below al-Anbar meeting the Tigris iu 
the district of Baghdad From its souico in uppermost Aqiir to where it 
ceases to flow, at the otlior side of W.’isit, the distance is 135 miles (!) 

8 Some authors have deternained the form of this word as ‘ the mountain 
of al'Qarnr,’ and saj that it was so named after a race of people who came 
to settle at its foot from their island home which was called ‘ Qumriyyah.* 
It is strange, however, that there should have over been a donbt as to the 
real name of the moiintam or mountuiiis in question ; for Abu-1 Fida’ in 
speaking of the sources of the Nile expressly says, (Reinaud’s translation, 
I, 56), Nous ne savons h cet egard que ce que nous out transmis les Qrecs, et 
qni proviorit de Ptolein^e-, c’ost qii’il descend de la montagne de conirf?), etc. 
Those mountains are called by Ptolemy vpos AIBiottUs (Lunae Montes), 

the proper rending is therefore ‘mountain of al-Qamar.* See also G6o, 
d’Aboulf., I, 81 and De Sdcy’s Relation de 1’ E'gypte, p. 7. 

8 See Geo. d’ Aboulf , I. 45 and note 2. 

♦ For tiiis C has ; The N de issues from the country of the Nubians, in the 
district of the Upper Sa'Id and flows to the city of Uswaii; tlien it turns 
aside winding between the mountains called Baluqiyaj then returns into 
Magadhuniyah, passes by al-FnsJ;at, in its course and subsequently divides 
into seven arms. Of these, one arm goes to Alexandria and falls westward 
into the sea, iu two channels; while the remaining six flow in a direct course 
toward two lakes — where Tinnis and Dimyat are situated — connected with 
the Sea of ar-Rum. I have heard it said that a branch of the Nile used to 
flow toward the Sea of China, falling into it above al-Qulzum ; this place was 
pointed out to me. The length of this river from its source at the extremity 
of the province to its mouth is 2,000 miles. 

6 
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reported the following tradition * on the authority of al-Lai^ 

himself: It is related — whether in accordance with the real 

state of things God only knows— that there was a man of the 
children of al-‘l8,» named Ha’idli ibn-Abi Shalum ibn al-‘l8, 
who, in apprehension of danger from a certain king of theirs, 
fled the country and came into the land of Egypt, where he re- 
sided many years. At last, struck with the wonders of the Nile 
and the marvellous results it produced, he resolved in the name 
of God not to leave the riverside till he gained the extremity 
of it where it issues from its fountain-head, unless death should 
overtake him in the meanwhile. So he set out on his journey till 
arrested in his progress by a green sea, through which the Nile 
continued its course uninterrupted. [This sea, al-Muqaddasi 
says, is the efrenmambient ocean.] He turned to walk along the 
sea-shore ; and having gone some distance, he lighted upon a 
man standing in prayer under an apple-tree. And when he saw 
him he yearned towards him; and, approaching, accosted him 
with the salutation of peace. Then said the man, Who art 
thou ? He replied, “ I am HiVi^, the son of Abu Shalum, 
son of al-‘I§, son of Is^aq [Isaac], on xohom he the blessing and 
peace of God ! And who art thou ? “I am ^Imran, the son of 
son of Ishaq, Peace he with him ! ” “ And what has 
made thee come hither, O Tmran ? ” '‘That brought me hither 
which has been the occasion of thy coming, but when I had 
reached thus far, God commanded me and said, ‘Stay thou in 
this place till my will shall be made known to thee.’^ Then said 
he, “ 0 ‘Imran, do thou tell me all about the Nile.” He answered 
“ I will not tell thee aught, unless thou doest what I shall ask 
thee.” “ And what is that ? ” said he. “If, on thy return, I should 
be still alive, thou shalt stay with me till the Lord shall reveal to 
me what to do or else shall take away my life, and then I trust to 
thee for burial.” He replied, “ I agree to this; ” whereupon ‘Imran 


I The following is the list of authorities for this tradition, according to 
the text : — Aba-1 I^aaan al-Khalll ibna-1 Hasan as-Sara^sT ; Abu-1 Hasan 
‘All ibn Mnl?ammad al-Qantarl (from Qaniaratud Baradan, a quarter of 
Baghdad); al-Ma’infm ibn Ahmad as-Salmi; Muhammad ilm ]Oa]af ; Abu 
§alih (‘Abdn-llah ibn $idih) the amanuensis of al-Luith ibn Sa*d ; and 
ibn Sa‘d (93-175 H., an-Nawawi, p. 529). 

* Esau; the Greeks and Romans are called by the Arabs ‘Banu-1 ‘I 9 ,’ as 
they are supposed to be of Idameun descent. See D’ Herbelot, Vol. I, 142. 
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said ; If tliou continucst fchy course along the shore of this sea 
thou shalt come to where thou findest a quadruped which confronts 
the sun and, at its rising, rushes forward with the object of 
swallowing it. Have thou no fear of it, but bestride it and it shall 
carry thee to the other side of the sea : arriving there, walk back 
along the shore till thou again comest to the Nile. Then follow 
its course and thou shalt reach a region of iron, where the 
mountains, the trees and the plains are all [of iron. Pass on and 22. 
thou shalt roach a region of silver, where the mountains, the 
trees and all other objects aie of silver. Pass on again and thou 
shalt come to a region of gold, where everything is] ^ of gold. At 
the end of this region thou shalt see a vaulted chamber of gold 
and here will the secret of the Nile be disclosed to thee.^’ Accord- 
ingly, he went his way till at last he came to the vaulted chamber, 
and lo ! water flowed down the wall into the chamber, and having 
divided, issued forth tbrongli the four doors * Three of the 
channels, however, penetrated below the surface and only one 
flowed on the face of the earth, and this was the Nile. He drank 
of its waters and rested, then advanced to the wall arid was 
about to ascend it when an angel appeared to him and said, ‘0 
Ha’idli, stay where thou art, for now thou knowest fully the secret 
of the Nile, and this is Paradise,’ — and so on to the end of the 
timlition ^ The Jaihun [Oxus] takes its lise in the country 
of Wakhkhan and flows onwards in the direction of al-Khuttal, 
where it swells in size and volume by receiving the watere of six 
tributary streams,* — the river of Hulbuk, next in order the river 
Barban, then the river of Far gh ar. then the river of Andijara gh 
and thou the river Wakli.shab. which is the deepest ; it is then 


t The words within brackets are wanting in the text ; they have been 
snppliod from Yiiqut, IV, 869, 1. 1-3. 

* The text refers to the wall and four doors of the chamber as if 
previonsly mentioned. This, however, is not the case ; and recourse is again 
to be had to Yaqut. He lias, * After walking through the land of gold for 
Borno time, he came to a golden wall, on which was a vaulted chamber hav- 
ing four doors,’ eto. 

8 The curious may find the continuation of this story in Yaqut, IV, 869, 
who supplements it with the remark that it is a story which looks very 
much like a fable, but that it is widely diffused and found in many books — 
his only apology for inserting it in his work. 

The source of the Oxus is called the Jarijdb or ‘ river of Bada^^an.* 
To this, five othoi streams join in the districts of al-^attal and al-Wakhsh 
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joined by the river of al-Qawadiyan ; tlien by the rivers of a?- 
Sag^aniyan. All these are on the HaitaP side of the river. It 
then flows broad and deep to Khnwanzm, and discharges itself 
into a lake of bitter water,* after having irrigated a number 
of large towns and all the cities of Khuwarizm, east and west. 
The Nahru-sh-Shasli ^ [Jaxartes] rises to the right of the country 
of the Turks and falls likewise into the Lake of Khuwarizm [the 
Sea of Aral] ; it comes near to the Oxus in magnitude, but it has 
a death-like appearance.^ The Saihan, the Jaihan and the 

These unite to make the Jaihun a considerable river even before it is 
joined by the streams of the other districts. The author speaks of si» 
rivers flowing into the Oxus in its early course, but he gives the names of 
only five ; it is to be inferred therefore that ho includes in this iirimbor the 
river Jaryab, the main stream of the Oxus, which lie does not moiitioii by 
name. Ptolemy also speaks of five rivers which fall into the Oxus, — the 
Ochus, Dargamanis, Zariaspes, Artamis, Dargoidns ; but tlio account bo gives 
of these rivers is somewhat confused. Sec Smith’s Diet., I, 3046 

1 Ma-wara’a-u-Nahr or Transoxiana has also been called llaitril, from the 
Hayutxlah who had their settlornents on that side of the river. Aceoiding 
to Deguignes (Histoire des Huns, tome I, partio 2, p 325), tlio ancient name 
of this people who were of Hiiimic origin was Tele or Tio-le; and when the 
Huns were driven ont of the north of China, those setLleil down on the 
banks of the Oxus and so came to bo called the “Ab-Tole,” t e , the Telites 
of the river. From Ab-Tele it is but an easy tran8iti(jn to Uayuttlah, tho 
name by wdiicli they are known to tho Ainbs. Some authors, including 
al-Mnqnddnsi, would have us believe that Hiutal and Khurasan weio two 
brothers, sous of ‘Alim, tho son of Sarn [Shorn], son of Null [Noah], w'ho 
after the confusion of torguos at Babel and tho consequent dispersion of 
mankind, came to settle on each side of tho Jaihun and gave their uumes 
to tho countiies which they occupied. 

* It is almost certain now that the Jaihun, or Awn Daryu, which flows 
into the Lake of Aral, formerly had its dabmiche into tho Caspian at tho 
S.K. of the Bay of Balkan For full particulars conccriimg this ipiestiou con- 
snlt Smith’s Diet, under ‘ Oxus.’ 

8 The Syr Darya has its source in the Tiati-Shan mountains, a lofty range 
called by tho Chinese the “ Mountains of Heaven " and situated on the 
northern frontier of Chineso Turkistan. Tho river which takes a N.W. 
course through the Kizil-kum and Kara-kum deserts, has a length of 1,500 
miles from its source to the Sea of Aial, into which it flows on its E. shores. 

4 The slowness of the current of the .laxartes is not con oboratod by 
any other writer ; perhaps the rcfeieiico i.s to tho muddy, yclloio water of 
the nvor. C adds here; ‘a narrow stiip of water runs from it into the land 
between Usrt'i^nab and {^ujandah. Th<* length of this river from begin* 
ning to end is lAO faibakAs/ fSce how'^evoi last note. 
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Bamdati aro the rivers of A^anah and al-MassisahA 

They issue from the country of ar-Rura and empty iliemselvcs into 
the sea. TJiis is tlie case with all the rivers of Syria, with the 
exception of the river Barada and al-Urdunn [the Jordan] which 
fall into the Overturned lake [the Dead Sea]. The Barada proceeds 
from the mountains of Damascus, passes through the capital and 
iiTigatcs the whole district. What remains of its waters separates 
soon afterward, one part spreading over the extreme side of the 
distiict, where it stagnates, and the other part flowing down- 
wards to the Jordan. The river Miliraii [the Indus] * flows out 
of al-Hind into the sea of China, and receives in it.s course through 23. 
the country a large number of rivers. In the taste and colour of 
its water, in its rise and in the presence of crocodiles in it, this 
river resembles the Nile. The Nahru-r-Rass, the Nahru-1 Malik 
and the Nahru-1 Knrr s proceed all three from tlie countries of 
ar-Rura and irrigate the province of ar-Rihab; they then fall into 
the lake of the Khazars [the Caspian]. The rivers of al-Ahwaz^ 

1 Not in their respective order, however ; for the Sailian is the river of 
Adh.inah, the Juihan that of al-Ma^sI-jah and the Baradaii that of Tarasus. 

S Tiio mam stioam of the Indus was known to Muslim writers as the 
Mihraii, a ii.inie of foreign oiigni according to Yaejut Al-BIruni (India, 
p. 2t)0) says that it is so called aftci it lias passed Aror or Alor, now a ruined 
town in the vicinity of Bohn and fonnci ly tlie capit.il of the Hindu Rajas 
of {Sind (Hunter’s Imp. Gazetteer I, 332); but Bennell (Description do 
I’lnde, III, (JG), on the authoiity of the no doubt, says that it 

bikes this name near the toun of Tatta Sec Jaru'tt’s tr.iijslation of the 
Ain, p. 327 and note 1. Ouseley, ^\ho is quoted in this note, seems to have 
incorrectly translated his text, for Ibii Ilauqal does not take the Oxus to bo 
tlio souxee of the Miliiau, but says tliat it spiings fiom the buck of a 
moniitaiu fiom which some atHnonts of the Jaihuii nso {Al-Moi^dJik na-U 
Mnmdhk, p 231). That the Jlihraii w.i.s joined by a river called the Sind at 
thieo marclies from Multan, is confirmed by other wi iters They all call the 
river Siiid-rudh and say that it Hows into the Mihrfm holow ul-Multaii. It is 
moat probable tliat tlie Sind-iudli is tho model n Sutlej, wliieli in Sanscrit 
is called by t ho name of Satadru fSmilli’s Diet, '-uh ll>phasis). BelAveen 
Sind-riidh. or Siiidru and Sat.idru wlun wiiitcii in Arabic cliaiaetois, there 
is but u slight difference ; but the Sutlej may hu\e been called the Siud-ifidh 
or ‘tlie river Said’ boeauso it falls into the ludu'^, foi accoiding to tho Ain, 
(Jurrett, II, 327) ‘Every river tluit dischaiges itselt into the Indus takes its 
name of Sindh' 

8 Ancioiitly called tho Oyius; and now with Imt little ehango, the Kni , 

* Sec J. B. A. S., Apnl 181)5, p 3ol) u 3 and 311 c( srq 
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consist of a number of streams flowing down from tlie 
mountains over the country. They are then united at Hisn 
Mahdi and fall into the sea of China, in the neighbourhood 
of ‘Abbadan. I have found the following passage in a book in 
the town of al-Ba§rah, “Four rivers on this earth have their origin 
in Paradise, the Nile, Jaibfln [the Oxus], the Euphrates and ar- 
Kass ^ [the Araxes] ; and four are of the rivers of liell, az- 
Zfibadani,* al-Kurr, Sanjah ^ and as-Samra,^ The rivers of al- 
Marwain, Haraf, Sijistan and Balkh spring from the four sides 
of the country of al-Ghur ^ and flow down and irrigate the dis- 
tricts mentioned. The Taifuii descends from the mountains of 
Jurjan and waters the district. The river of ar-Raiy spouts in a 
narrow jet from above the town ; then divides into several streams 
and comes down toward the city. The Zandarud descends from 

I Others say the Saihuriy which Ibnn-1* Abbas takes to be the Tigris 
{Kxtahu4 Buldduy p. 95). The rivers of Paradise are to be traced no doubt 
to Gen. ii. Cf. ad-Dimashqi, p 88. 

* Az-Zabadani is the name of a pleasant village on the bank of the Baradd, 
at about 18 miles from Damascus. The Baradd or one of its numerous 
streams must be meant here, and in fact the water of this river is not at 
all good for di*inkuig, and those who ordinal ily dnuk it are m general subject 
to goitre. See Smith’s Diet., I, 749 a. 

^ The Sanjah, also c,alled an^Nahrud Azraq, is an affluent of the Euphrates 
described as a considerable stream of which the bed is covered with quick- 
sand ; so that one fording it would run an imminent risk of being ingulfed. 
The bridge over this river was considered one of the wonders of the world. 
In its present Tuikish name, the ‘ Qok Su' (K.-J. plate 29 IIo), the river has 
preserved its ancient name of an-Nahru-l Azraq, or the Blue River. See 
Yaqut, III, 162 and Geo. d’Aboulf, Intioduct. p. IG n 1 and Vol. II, 4^. 

4 This is no doubt the Jahalu-S'Samm or ‘mountain of poison,* referred to 
in Yaqut (I, 820). It is in reality two mountains separ.itotl by a ravine over 
which a bridge has been built to pass from Khutan to Tibbat The air of 
this ravine is so suffocating that many of those who attempt to cross tho 
bridge die before reaching tho other side of i*- 

There is also in China, near tho Palace of Faghfur, by which the Impoiial 
City is meant, a fountain known as ‘ tho Fountain of Poison. 

The water of this fountain is very sweet and agicoable to tho taste; but 
when carried to a distance of about one farsaf^y it turns into a deadly poison. 
See Raudhatu-S’Safa' y Bombay Lithograph, Vill. 16. 

^ A mountainous country between Ifarat and Ghaznin, famous in history 
as the homo of a powerful lino of Sulfans of tho ^ansabaniyyah family to 
which belonged the celebrated ^ihubu-d-Dm. Tho capital of Ghnr was 
FIiuz-Koh. 
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the mouniuinR (A Isfahan, enters into al-YaLudiyyali and irrigates 
the district. The rivers of Faris on tlie other hand fall into five 
lakes which are in that province. The river Tab comes forth 24 . 
from al-BurjV above Sumairam, flows on the confines of Fto's 
and falls into the sea of China near Siniz. Lastly, the river of 
Arrajan flows from the mountains of Faris ; receives a quantity 
of salt water below al-‘Aqabah [mountain-road] and irrigates the 
district by the division of its waters into many artificial channels. 

Names and their variations. 

Know that there exists in the kingdom of Islam a number of 
towns, districts and villages, which have similar names but quite 
different situations. As most people are in a state of uncertainty 
with respect to these places and the persons connected with them 
by birth, we have thought fit to give prominence in this chapter 
to their paiiiicular mention. We shall also give the names of 
things that are differently called in different countries, as a 
knowledge of this will doubtless be serviceable to those who visit 
these countries. 

As-Sus, a district at the fui'thest extremity of al-Maghrib, a 
town at the beginning of it,* another in Haital and a district in 
Khuzistan ; there is also a Susah in al-Maghrib. Atrahulus 
[Tripoli], a town on the littoral of the district of Dimashq and 
another on the coast of Barqah. Bairut, a town in the district 
of Dima^iq and another in Khuzistan. ^AsqaJan [Ascalon], a 
town on the coast of Filastiu [Palestine] and a mimhar^ in 
Balkb. Bamadahj a town in al-Maghrib, a village in Balkht 
another in Naisabur and another in ar-Ramlah. Tabardfiy a town 
on the borders of Qurais, and the mstiiq or district of the town 
of Sarakhs ; J'dhatdnf the capital of Tus; Ta w, a district ; 
Yahariyyah [Tiberias], the capital of al-Urdunn; Tuivdrdn, a 
district in as- Sind ; and Taharak^^ a place in ar-Raiy. Quhistdriy 
a district in Khurasan and a town in Kirmaii. TahasU’t-Tamr 

I This place is wrongly called al-Marj in Abu-1 Fidil’ I, 74. 

> A town of Barqah [Barca] ; the Marsa Susa of Keith Johnston, plate 
37 Lb, 

8 Mvnhar properly means ‘a pulpit’ and by consequence ‘a mosque.* 

With reference to the latter meaning it came also to mean * a small town 
or village where therci is a mosqne.’ See Gloss. Edrisi. 

4 See Barbier de Meynard’s Dichonnane de la Perse, p. 387. 
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ftud fahasu-U*Unn&h^ two towns in iLe disiriet of Qulnsian. Diliis* 
fan, a town in Kirman, a tract of country in Jurjan and anotlier in 
Badagljis. Nasa, a town in KTiurasan, another in Faris and 
another in Kirman, AUBai4ha\ another name for Nasa of Faris, 
a district in al-Maghrib and a town in the district of al-IQ>azar. Ah 
26. Basvah in al-‘Iraq and a town in al-Maghrib. Ahlftrah^^ a town 
formerly existing in the district of al-Kufah, a village iti Faris, a 
halting-place in Si jiatan and a quarter in the city of Naisabur. 
AUlir, a town in Faris, and the quarter of AhJur in Naisabur. 
Halwan, a district in al-‘Iraq, a town in Misr, a village in Naisabur 
and another in Quhistfin. Karkh, a town in the district of Samarra, 
a quarter in the city of Baghdad, a mimhar in ar-Kihab and a 
village in the district of Baghdad ; Kttrkhah^ a town in Khuzis- 
tan ; and Kariikk^ a town in Harat. AAi-Shi^sh, a district in 
Hnital and a village in ar-Raiy. a town in Jurjan 

and a village in Nasa of Khurasan. Karaj^ a tr<act and town of 
Hamadhan and a village in ar-Raiy. Vastnjhd^ a town in as- 
§aghanijan, several villages in ar-Raiy and Naisabur, and the town 
of Ikistajiid in Kirman. MngJiun^ a town in Qfimis, and another 
in Kirman. JJasand, a towm in as-Saghaniyan, and another in as- 
Sind. Jiwakf two towns in al-Jibal. AhA/iicflz^ the capital of 
Khuzistan and a village in ai-Raiy. Ar-Raqqah^ in Athur 
[Mesopotamia] and a town in Quliistan. J^mrdr, a town in 
the district of ar-Raiy and another on the borders of Qumis ; 
Khilr in JJalkh and Khur in Qfihistan. Nftqdn, a town in Tils 
and a village in Naisabur ; Muqmi, a town in ar-Rihab and 
Mauuqdn^ a town in Kinnan. AhKtiJah, in al-Tr^; Kufn^ a town 
in Badaghls ; and the stronghold of Abiward. Khduighi^ 

a town in llulwan of al-‘lra(j; ahKhmuqiUy in the district of 
al-Kufah ; ^dnu<iah^ in the district of A^fir, and al-Khunigah^ 
the monastery of the Karramiyjah sect in Iliya [JernsalemJ. 
AhHiiditJiahy a tow'ii on the Tigris and another on tlio Kuphratos, 


• The enpifcal of the Mamldhirah which stood in a plenflant and healthy 
situation at a distance of three miles from the site of the present Kufnh, at 
a place called Njqaf. It was callod fil’-I/notn-l'Baidha^ or “the wliito ” on 
account of the beauty and elegance of its hinl<lings. The city was d( 3 stroycd by 
Sa‘d ibn Aid Waqrja!} in the year 17 of the Hijrah, most of its inhabitants 
removing to the new city of al-Kufuh. See Ytiqut (II, 375), ll'llerbelot 
(II, 245) and d’Aboulf. (II, 73). 
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in Aqur ; al-h!adiiii]i^ a town in the disiiicfc of Qiannsrin ; and 26. 
ahMui^daikah^ a halting-place in the desert of Taima’. An- 
Nabk and AWAunid, two towns in al-Hijaz and two halting- 
places in the desert of Taima’. Az-Zarg^a', a village on the 
road to ar-Raiy and a place on the road to Dimasliq. *AkkS^, 
a town on the coast in the district of al-Urdunn, and M&fe, a 
tribe in al-Yarnaii. -dZ-Ya/iMdtyya/ir, the capital of the district of 
Isfahan and the chief town in Juzajan. AUAnbdr, a town in the 
district of Baghdad ; and Anhar^^ a town in Juzajan hfahdn^ a 
district; hfahdnak, a village on the road to Isfahan, and al- 
I^baMyidff a town in Faria. Madlnah^ the City of the Piophet, 
peace and blessing be upon him , the Madinah * of ar Raiy ; the 
Madhiah^ of T^fnlian; Madlnatu-s-Saldm [B:ighdad] ; and al- 
MadiVin [Ctesiphonj, in al-Traq. Kutd Rahbd and Kuta-uTariq 
{Kutd of the road), a town and a village in nl-‘Iraq Ad- 
Daskarah^ in Ouzistan, and the Daskarah of al-‘Iraq. Bdrdb^ a 
in Asbijab , and Fdraydb^ m Juzajan Af-Tdlaqmif a town 
in the province of ad-Dailam , and the Tdlaqdn of Juzajan. Ab^in^ 
the royal city of tlie Shar,^ and a town in Ghaznin. Hardt of 
Khnraaan ; and a town of Bagkldn al-^UJyq or the upper, 

and Baghldn as-SnJlq or tlie lower, two towns in Tukharistau. 

a town in the province of al-Jibal and a village in Naisa- 
bur. Biynr^ a g»a«i-town in Qurnis and a village in Nasa of Khura- 
san ; and Wadhdi^ a rnsfdq of Samarqand Jurjdn, a district in the 
province of ad-I)ailani; And JurjdniyyaK a town in Oiuwarizm. 27 
BalkA ; and Bdlkhmi^ a town beyond Abiward Qazwtn^ a town 
in the district of ai-Raiy ; and Qnzwlnak, a village in ad-Dinawar. 
Fihistin [Palestine] of a^-Sham ; and a village in al-‘Ir^. 


^ Al-Madinah or the toivn, in distinction from the suburbs Several other 
cities are in this wny divided into a madhiah daMiilah or inner town, and a 
madinnh ^drtjah or outer town ; thus we have, the madinah of Bukhara, 
the madinah of Samarqnnd, the madinah of Marw, the madinah of Naisabur 
and others. Madinatu-1 Mubarak and Madinat Musa are also the names of 
two towns in the district of ar-Baiy, on the outskirts of Qazwin. 

* Al-Madinsh, also called Jaiy and Shahrastun. at a distance of two miles 
from al-Yahudiyyah, the capital city of Isfahan This side of tlie town was 
already in ruins at the time that Yaqut wrote, see Mtdjamu-l Bidddn^ IV, 452, 
® The title of the princes of ^arjistan, which some European writers, 
notably D’Herbolot, confound with Ourjtsidn or Georgia. It is situated 
within Harat, ^hur and ^aznin and is marked m Keith Jehnston plate 31 Ke. 

6 
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Ar-Ramlah^ tlie capifcal of FilaHtiu, and a village in a1-*Iraq; and 
Qaiyatu-r-Ilajnl, a town in Khuzistan. Firabr^ a town on the 
Jaihun; Ftimh^ a town of SijiBtan; and Afratoah, the stronghold 
of Nas5. Amulf a town on the Jniljun and the capital of Tabaris- 
tan ; and Itil, the capitiil of al-Khazar. BakrdbadFy a quasi-town 
in Jurjan, find a lial ting-place in Sijistan. An-Ntl^ the river of 
Mi§r; and a town in al-‘lraq. Jahalah^ a town in Hima; and 
on the littoral of Dimashq. Qubd, a town in Fiirghanali, 
a village in Yathiib, and a halting- place in the desert. Qthnis^ a 
district in ad- Daihun ; VLud Quinisah^ a village in Isfahan. A^- 
Shdmat} the townships of a^i-^iara ; a town in Kirniaii and 
a settlement in the suburbs of Namabur. Jumshy a town inal- 
Yainan ; and /aiaZ (Mount) Jara^^iw the district of al-Urdiinn. 
Sanjan^ a town in the province of ar-Kibab, another in Marw and a 
village in I^aisabur ; and !Sinjnry a town in Athfir ; hud Zaujan^ 
a town in the district of ar-Raiy. Mano ask-Shrihijdn and Manv nr* 
Budh. Suqy^ a town and a halting-place in al-Hijiiz; and 

Snqya Bam Ghffdi\ Hadhramanty a town iu al-Abqaf ; a-nd a 
quarter in the town of al-Mfiusii. Ar-Uusdfah, a quarter of Bagh- 
dad and a village in Arrajan Ninawd [Nineveh], the old and the 
new, in al-Mansil. * Askar Abl /a‘/((r,2 on the eastern side of 
Ba gh dad and a village in al-Bd-srah; ^Abkar Mukraniy a district 
of fOiiizistari ; ^Askar Banjahh\ a dcjicndcncy of Balkh ; and 
aU^AskaVy a quarter in the city of ar-Ranilali, another in Nidsabur, 
and a village in Bukhara. Ad-Bann\qy a district, town and vilhige 
in Khuzistan. Az-Zuhaidiyyahy a lialting-placo in the province of 
al-Jibal, another in al-Bata ih and a water in the desert ; 
and az~Zahaddniy a town in the distiict of Dimashq. Al- 
28 Haddadah, a village in Qumis ; and aZ-iluddud/yya/q a village 
in al-Bata’ib, Naisdhur, Sdbiir and JundalHibuty tlirec large towns 


t The name of ash-Shamat or ‘ tlic moles, is said to be given to the townships 
of Syria on acconnt of the white, red and black tracts of gioiuid that arc found 
there. It seems also probable that the word is deiived from the name of the 
coantry itself. See Geo d’Aboulf , IJ, p. 2 and n 2. 

* According to Yaqut (IU, 765) ‘Askar Ahi Ja'fur is the same as Madinatu-1 
Mari§ur, % e., the western side of the city of Baghdad. The eastern side 
of the town was called ‘Askaiu-1 Mahdi, for having been the residence of 
al-Mahdi, son of al-Man^ur, and the officers of his army dining the hfe- 
lime of his father. It is very piobablo that for ‘Askar Abl Ja‘fnr we onglit 
to read ‘Askarn-1 Mahdi, as the name of tlie eastern side of Jjughdud. 
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founded by Sabur.^ He built besides, in Avrajan, the city 
of Baldmhm and in I^takhr, Arhdhur, Kinndn, a province ; 
KarinQn Shdhdn^ a town in the province of al-Jibal; Kaiminiyahy 
a town in Bukhara and Bait Karma, a village in Iliya [Jerusalem]. 
^llmdn, a district in al-Jazirah [the Peninsula ] ; and Mmman, 
a town in Filastln. Az Zdb^ a tract of country in al-Maghiib 
and a river in Aqur. I&kaf, the upper and the lower, in 
Baghdad. Jildn, a district in ad-Dailam called by the comniort 
people Gildn ; and al-JUj a town in al-*Iraq. JazhaluA ^Arah [the 
Peninsula of the Arabs], a piovince ; Jazlrat Ibn ^Uniar,^ in Aqur ; 
Jazhat Bitni ZajhanudyalL [Algiei*s] and Jazhat Ahi Shat tk, in 
lfii(^i>ya]i ; ul-Jazhah, a town in al-Fuhtat and Jazhat Bnni 
ill the sea of al-Qnlzuin. QaVatn-s-Sii at, QaVatu-U 
Qaivdrih, QaVat Biujiimah, Qnl^ulu-U'Nusiir, QaVat 8h<imit, Qal^at 
11)711 J llauib, Qal'at Ahi-Thaar and QaVattiJ Balhlf, in al- 
Ala gli rib ; and al-Qal^ah, in ar-Rihab; all of wliich «re towns. 
Ili^n Ma/uH, ii town in al-Aliwaz; Ilismi’S-Suddii, HisnuJ Batdr, 
Ilisn Ihn Salih, towns in the distiict of Sijilmasah ; Ihsn Bulkimah, 
a town in al-Andalus ; Hisnu-l KJumdbz. in ash-Sham, and 
Mansur in ath-^ughurA (Jasr Ibn Huhaitah and QasriiA 

I Shapur or Sapor I, the son and snccos';or of .Vtdslnr I, the founder 
of the dynasty of the Sasamdo'*, reigned fjom A D 240 — 273. See Baibier 
do Meyuaid’s /)icf . dc la Pc>f>e, p 578 and n I Elsc^wheio al-lMnqaddasi 
calls him S'lhur, tlio son of Fans, but lie CMdently intends by tint Furis 
tliafc ho reigned in Peisia. 

* Jazir.ifc Ibn ‘Umar or ‘ fchc iel ind of the son of ‘Umar,’ it liaving boon 
foand<‘d a'^cording to Yiujut by a chief of the tiibe of 3’aghlib enlled al- 
Hasan ibn ‘Umar ibn I^attal) Uiiy Lo Stiango (J R A S , Jaiinaiy 1895, p. 
34) nndcratands Yfiqut as saying that tins man took a wife from among the 
women of tho country. Tlic words of Yaqfit however menu that a wife and 
some relations of Ibn ‘Umar were still alive in tho year 250 H. and dwelling 
in tho Jazirah See Ya(pit II p 79. This town which is sitmited on a low 
sandy island in the Tigris, at about GO miles below the jnnetion of its B. mid 
W. braiKdioa, was known to tho Romans aa llezabda, a corruption of the Syriac 
words Boit-Zabda, as it wns in a ierritorj' occupied by the tube of tho 
Zabdeni ; Sec Smith’s Geo. Diet., I. 400 n. 

* See Ibn Hauqal, p. 99 c. 

^ The frontier towns of Syria were called oth-'^xighFir, from the plurhl of 
tho Arabic werd thagjir which has this signification. These, in tho time of 
Ibn B‘Uiqal, were Malatyah, ablladath., M.ir‘n^, al-nriruniyynh, al-Kanisah, 
‘Ain Zfirbah, al-Mas'^T-^ah, Ai^muili nnd Taiasus. Of tlieso ihxujh'ix' some were 
and some 2^ <d-JazhaU or The iVonlier iowus 
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in al-*lraq ; Qa§m*l Fulm^ a town in the district of Tfthart; 
Qasru4 Ifnqi and Madtnatu4 QusUr, in Ifilqiyjah ; Qafru-r^Ei^t a 
29. halting-place in Naisabur and Qa^ru ULusu^j a halting- place in 
al-Jibal. Td hart aU*Ulyd or the upper, a district, and Tdhart as* 
Suflq ov the lower, a town in al-Mnghrib. Suq Ibn Khalaf. in 
Ifriqiyyah, Suq Ibn Hahhih^ Suq Zara, Suq Ih7i, Mablul and Suq 
Jhrahimj towns in the distiict of Tahart. There are Suqs (market- 
towns), called after the days of the week, in Khuzistan ; and the 
towns of Tukharistan are also called Suqs (maiket- towns). Ah 
Ak8d>\ a district ; and also the name of a halting-place in al-IJijaz. 
Ah Qddisiyyahy 2 i town, in the district of al-Kufali and a halting- 
place in Samari a Ghnzzah/m Filastin; and ahGhuzzah, in Tahart. 
The Bathd' of Makkah ; and ahBath(i\ a town in Tahart. Raidn^ 
a village in Isfahan and Wahrmi^ a town in Tahart. Tabriz, in 
ai-Eih§b and Tabriu, in Tahart. Tdwllat Abl MugAul and another, 
(also Tdwilat), two towns in Tahart. Mum-Z MugAattd, in I^qiliyyah 
[Sicily], 'Ain Zarhah, in the district of ath~Tk'igdiur [frontier 
towns] and Easu4 'Ain, in Athur, towns and village-* ; ra/<6u‘ in 
al-Hijaz, 'Ainund, a town of Wailaii, and Bait 'Ainha, a village 
in Iliya. $ahah, n town m Ifriqiyyah and another in Barqah. 
Mart>q-l IGiaraz, Marsd4 Unjjdmin, Marsd4 Hajar and Marsq-d* 
Dajdj, towns in al-Maghrib ghandiah, a village m Fan's and a 
30 town in 1 ahart, Kul, towns in Ifriqiyyah, al-MaJiriq and Fans. 
Juwaini Abi Ahmad and Juwaini, a town and a 'illage in Fans. 
Q,u8tantiniyynh ; and Qusantlniynh and QastUiijah, towns in al- 
Mag^rib; and ahQastal, a \illage on the borders of ash-Sham. 
Ma'arratn*n*Nn^mdn and Ma'arrat Qidnasrm, two towns in a^- 
Sham Ahlajjun, two towns in ash-Sham. The Uagir or frontier 
town of Foti'asus'y and on the coast of ash - Sh am, Avtarsus^ 
in the metropolis of ar- Rum ; and Bildt Marwdn, a 
town in al-Andalns; Iliya i.s also called ahBildt Wddi4 Qwd, in 

of Mesopotamia,’ not however becaase they geographically belonged to ah 
Jazirah, bat hecansc the men who were stationed theiein to carry on the holy 
wai were of the inhabitants of this province Hifn Man 9 ur, which took it# 
name from Man^af ibn JaVanah al-'Amiri, who was in command of the 
foitress in the reign of Marwtin al-Himar, the last of the Umayyad dynasty, 
was ruined by the frontier wars between the Greeks and Banu Hamden, 
who rose to power towards the middle of the fourth century of the 
Hqrab, and made tliemselves masters of a great part of Hyna and 
Mesopotamia 8ee Geo. d’AbouIf , 11, 46 and J.R.A S,, January 1895, p 60. 



al-Ijiijiz; and WSdi-r-Bummdn^ in al-Andalus; as also WmduU 
IfijUrah, BUniyds a town and Bdn^s, a river, in Diraa^q; and 
BaisSn^ a town in the district of al-TJrdunii. Ar-RuhQ.^ a town in 
Aftar j and Wd^di-r-Euhdy a town in Ifriqiyyah. 

Some towns have more than one name ; thus, Makkah,^ 
called also Bakk<ih. Aii-MAoiNAH,* named variously Ya^rib, 
Xaibah, Jabirab, Miskinah, Mahburab, Yandar, ad-Dar and 

D&ru-l Hijrah. Baitu-l-Maqdis, Iliya, ^ al-Qiids, abBilat. ‘Uman, 
^uljiar, Muzun, ‘Adan, Samaran, a^-Sarrab, al-Hais. al-Bahrain, 
Hajar. Jur, Firuzabadli* Nasa, al-Haidha’. Three capital cities 
are called Shahrastdn^ namely, Jurjan, Sabur and Kath. There 
are besides some capitils, which, while commonly called by the 
names of their districts, have also distinct names, such as Bukhara, 
Naisabur aud Misr. 

There are also certain things which are known by different 
names in different countries ; as for example, lahhdm^ jazzdr^ 
qa^^db, a butcher; kmsuf, ^uth, qutn^ cotton; qnttdn, halldj, a 
cleaner or spinner of cotton ; ahbazzdzhi, al-kmdhibiyyhi, ar^rahd- 
dina\ the linen-drapers ; jahhan, tahhakh^ haqqdl^ fdmi^ tdjxr^ a 
vender of provisions ; mlzdb^ mirzdb^ mizrdh. maWahy a conduit ; 
hdqilldy /«/, beans, qidr^ btirmahy a pot; mauquiahy athdfiy fire- 


t Other nam 08 of Makkah besides those in tho text arc mentioned in al- 
Airaqi’s history {Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka^ 1, 196) ; namely Umm Rubm, 
Dmmu'l Qura, al-Hiissah, al-Baitu-l*‘ Atiq and al-Hutimah. The reader is 
loferred to al-Azraqi’s history for an explanation of these names. Bakkah is 
a name of that part of Makkah where the temple stands ; but some give the 
name to the whole city. The word is mentioned in the Quran (III, 90) 

^ AbMadinah or ‘the city* par excellence rejoices in un abundant supply 
of names amounting to close upon a hundred They will be found 
nith their signification in VVustenfeld’s Qeschichte der Stadt Medina, p 9 et 
neq, Ya^rtb, the Lathi ippa of Ptolemy, is tho ancient name of this ‘ Oity of 
the Prophet ; ’ and it has been variously called 7athoh and Tdhah, on aoooant 
of the fragrance of its soil or its freedom from tho stain of unbelief , Juhirah, 
as tho staff of Faith ; Misklneth, ‘ tho poor,’ for the loss of the Prophet ; 
JifaAb«rah, ‘ the happy* ; ad-Dar/ ‘ tho abode* (Qur’an, LIX, 9), and Ddiu-f 
Hijrah y as tho place to which Muhammad fled 
* From the pagan name of Jerus-vlem ‘ Colonia Aelia Capitolina’ Accord- 
ing bo Ka‘bu-1 Ahbir (see Kifdbud Bidddn, p 96), Iliya is the name of a woman 
who built the city. It is now commonly known to the natives of the country 
by the name of al-Quds, ‘the Holy (city)/ a modern representative of its moat 
Jincianfc name Kadeshah, oi Cadytis. (Smith, lut. Jeiusidem), 
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hearth; ziuhil, miktal^ ^ bnsket; mhJcan^ ijjmahi 

ta^kUr^ a bn sin ; qhifar^ bnhar, a handled weight; maun, rail, a 
pound weiglit ; Jiabhah, titssujy a grain weight; M^adim, qayi/uuy 
mttfarnky hallnuy a bath-attendant ; ^ain^nky sandal, a sandal ; 
hisu, qal^ahy quhandiz, kaldt, a foi tress ; sdihih rah\ sahib maslahah 
sahib waslahah, sahibu-f-tatiq, ^ash^ar, makkds, min'sadl, a collectoi? 
of taxes; mukhdsini, khashu, a party to a law-suit ; hakiniy qfldlif, 
a judge ; tvakily jon, advocate; ^airaj, salify oil of sesame; 
zajjajy qawailriy a glass-manufacturer; S(i/‘, sakk, striking on the 
neck; hiiq^ah, maud hi\ a phce ; qifhthy sinnaur, dimmaliy hirfoh, 
a cat ; nudallim, khadlm, usiddh, ^aikh^ khasiy a eunuch ; dahhdgli, 
sarram, udami, sikhliydni, juludl, a tanner ; fa'll, ruzkari, a labouier; 
qarydtly rustdqly sawadiy a country-man ; zand^y falldhy hunnfji, 
husbandman ; /iw, ddiu-t-tiijjavy an inn; mirzabahy 
aJdahy an iron-sliod staff; h<d>ly qnh, a rope; watid, Jainuid,a. 
stake; huddanahdy /v^?Aar«/^d, he dispensed them (a companif of 
men, etc,) i unishu^dy thief, robber; janihat, uidlhaty it 

(a camel) was overloaded ; tnqadhdha, zaicirdy it (a wall) was 
ready to fall ; qif, haldy Uola! Itay(l)d, jnmiVuhy a company of 
men ; lakl^a, kathir, much ; zaniuq, dilloh, havndnnhy a water- 
wheel ; dcillyahy kaimah^ a vine, mibhdty uajtajahy a spade; 
vii'ical, fa'sy a hatchet; sdHdan, ziqdfnn, up (ho liver; munhiduany 
shtbdlariy down the river; tdtus, ,^artnhy a favunrabh*, v\ind) 
sukkdn, rijly a rudder ; rnhhdn,udsy cajitain of a sliip ; malUlhy 
nfiiiy a sailor; sdhll, shaft ^ a shore; Tuq'-ah, hifdqaJiy a letter; 
tanhahy nafasahy a gentle gale, breeze; safhiahy jdsusy 
zauraq, ')aft(i}i (f), tulauivdy 'iuIdSy tayydi, zabzab, kdiawdnlyyahy 
muthallathahy Wdsitiyyah, malqiifahy .^njikdliyyah, bntakii/yah^ 
32. kkaHiyyah, shavtufy mvsabhiihiyyahyja^aliyyt,hy Mokkiyyahy zabiir- 
bddhiyyahy luvkali, suqhjyah, ma'bar, tvaJajlyyahy taiiahy hor'dniy 
shalmqy maikah, ^adhdy htnmahy qdrihy dfunj, hamdmah, shmf 
hfkulandly Z>e;cja//, diffeient kinds of boats. Examples like these 
are numerous; and weie wc to take note of all of them, tho 
book would exceed all reasonable limits. In each provinci', I 
shall speak in the peculiar dialect of tho inliahitnnts, argue on 
the same lines as they, and quote some of their proverbs, iliat 
their language and tho characteristic methods of their doctors 
of law may become gcneially known. When out of tho pro- 
vinces, as in these chapters for instance, the language T linvo used 
is that of as tliis is the country in wliich I was burn 
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and bred; and Mie niet.liod 1 followed iu disputation is tLaf. of al^ 
Qadhi Abu-1 Ilusaiii al-Qazwjni, for he was the first Imam whose 
lectures 1 attended. Hence the elegance of our diction in the 
province of al-Ma^riq, where Arabic, from the fact that it is 
there learned and acquired by arduous study, is much more 
correct than elsewhere. Hence also the weakness of our language 
in Misr and al- Ma gh rib and its utter viciousness in the region of 
tlie marshes (al-Bata’ih), for that is the language of the people. 

In fact, our object here has not been compctdion and rivalry in 
sty 1 ( 3 , but simply the impai-tmg and conimuiucation of knowledge. 
Know fui’ther that all unceitain questions pertaining to this 
science have been decided in ficcordance with common conven- 
tional usage and the law of exp(3dieiicy,^ exactly as the doctors of 
law have done in tlie chapters on the Miikatib'^ (covenanted 
slave) and Oaths.® I have followed, in the arrangement of the 
work, the methods adopted by the people of al-‘Ira(p made 
familiar to me both by study and (dioice ; and liave allowed 
myself a due exercise of reason in suitable places. And God is 
the author of all success. 

Distinctive Feailuts of the different provinces. 

The fairest of the provinces is al-Hiiiq Its climate is the most 
cheering to the heart and invigorating to the mind. With adequate 33. 
means, nowhere will the heart be so glad and the intellect so 
subtle as in this province. The jn-ovince which is the greatest and 
which produces the finest frniis, and contains the greatest number 
of learned men and notable persons and has the coldest climate, 
isal-Mashnq The province wliich produces tlie greatest quantity 
of wool and silk and considering its size, yields the largest 
revenue, is ad-Dailam. That which has the best milk and honey, 


1 For nn explaruition of tho term Tfitihmn which literally lueana ‘approving’ 
nae Kashkhof Fun7tn, p, 390. It is synonymous with al’Qiydsu’l 

iChnfiyilbui, p. 1196). 

8 See Hamilton’s JUiddyaht Vol. Ill, 376 et seq. 

8 See Hamilton’s Biddy ah^ Vol. I, 491 et &eq, 

♦ AUQ^iyde in its toohiiic.d sense signifies ‘ the analogical reasoning of the 
learned with regird to the teaching of the Qur’an, al-Hadit^ and al-ijmrc.’ 
(Hughes’ Diet, of Islam). For a full explanation of the teim see Kasjk^df 
Inttldkdlid Fumhi (p. 1193), where it is called al^Qiydsu-sh- Shard or ‘the legal 
Qiyutj,’ - ' 
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tlie nicest bread, and the strongest saffron, is al-Jibal. The 
province which most abounds in fruits and in animal food, and is 
the cheapest in prices, with the dullest inhabitants, is the pronnoe 
of ar>Rihab. That which is peopled by men the most degraded and 
the worst, root and branch, is Khuzistau. The province which 
has the sweetest dates and the most cringing people, is Kirraan. 
That which most abounds in sugar-candy, rice, musk and infidels, 
is as-Sind. The province with the most ingenious people and 
merchants and the greatest amount of profligacy, is Faria. The 
hottest and the most famine-stricken and which has the largest 
quantity of date-palms, is the Peninsula of the Arabs The 
province most favoured with blessings, pious men, ascetics and 
shrines, is that of a§h Sham. The province where there are 
more devotees, Readers [of the Qur’an], riches, commerce, 
special products and grain, is Mi^r. The province with the most 
dangerous roads, the best horses, and the most noble people, is 
Aqur. Lastly the province with the most boorish, the heaviest 
and the most deceitful people, and which contains the largest 
number of towns and has the most extensive area, is al -Ma gh rib. 

‘Abdu-r-Rahm an, the brother’s son of al-A^maM,^ narrates: — 
I called upon al-Jahidh and requested him to give me some useful 
information on cities in general. He said ‘ Well, there are ten 
cities in each of which certain things are remarkable : — humanity 
in Baghdad, eloquence in al-Kilfah, manufacture at al-Ba^rah, 
commerce in Misr, treachery in ar-Raiy, boorishness in ISTaisahur, 
stinginess in Marw, ariogance in Balkh, and craftsmanship in 
Samarqand ’ By my life he has rightly spoken, but there are skil- 
ful workmen in Naisahur as well ; and divers commercial products 
in al-Basrah ; eloquence in Makkah, and crafty men in Marw. 
Furthermore, San‘ a’ possesses a pleasant climate, Baita-l Maqdis 
is well-built; Sughar and Jurjan are homes of pestilence; 
Dima.^q has numerous streams , Sughd. extensive orchards; ar- 
Ramlah, delicious fruits, and Tabaristan, perpetual rains. Farglja- 
nah is cheap in prices ; al-Marwah and al- Juhfah, the native country 
of libertines ; ar-Raqqah, a place of dangers ; Hamadhan and 
Tinnis, the abode of men of worth ; a^-Sham, the country of 
righteous men ; Samarqand, the gathering-place of merchants ; 

84 , and Haisabhr, the city of the great. Al-Fustat. is tlie most 


I The celebrated plnlologist and grammarian (123~216 H. j 740-831 A,D), 
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populous of cities ; and blessed are the people of al-Qharj ^ in the 
justice of the 8har. Isfahan is famous for its climate, its elegant 
robes and its earthenware. The customs of Shiraz are a disgrace 
on Islam. ‘Adau is the vestibule * of a^-Sln ; so also is Subar. 
Green herbage, fruits and birds abound in as-Saghanivan ; and 
were it not for its water and frequent fires, Bukhara would have 
been a splendid city. Balkb is a repository of jurisprudence, with 
spacious bounds and opulence. Iliya is good for those who seek 
both religion and the advantages of this world. The inhabitants 
of Baghdad are short-lived ; while, San^a’ and Naisabur are the 
reverse of Baghdad in this respect. Nowhere are the public 
preachers more numerous and more degraded than in Naisabur; 
nor are there any people more covetous than the people of Makkah, 
or poorer than the inhabitants of Ya^rib ; nor are there so 
virtuous as the people of Baitu-l-Maqdis ; nor so well-mannered as 
the people of Haiat and Biyar ; nor so intelligent as the inhabitants 
of ar-Raiy ; nor so talented as the people of Sijistan. The people 
of ‘Urn an are notorious above all others for dealing out short 
measures; and there are not any more ignorant than the people of 
‘Amman. No people have moie coirect weights than the in- 
habitants of al-Kufal) and "Askar Mukrara ; nor are there more 
good-looking titan the people of Hims and Bukhara, or uglier than 
the people of Khuwarizm ; and no people have more magnificent 
beards than ad- Dailam ; or are more addicted to wine than the 
people of Ba^albakk and Misr ; nor are there more lewd than the 
people of Siraf ; nor more rebellious than the people of Sijistan 
and Dimashq ; nor more riotous than the people of Samarqand and 
ash-Shash , nor more submissive than the people of Misr; nor 
more idiotic than the people of al-Bahrain ; nor more foolish than 
the inhabitants of Him? ; nor more clever than the people of Fasa 
and Nabulus, then of ar-Raiy — all being next to Baghdad in this 
respect. No dialect is more elegant than that of the people of 
Baghdad : none more vicious than that of the people of Saida and 
Harat; none more correct than that of Khurasan. None speak a 
more beautiful Persian than the people of Balkh and a^-Sha^ ; 
while, nothing can be more corrupt than the language of the 
• 

^ Same as Gharjistan, a tract of country between Harat, ^ur and Ghaznin. 
Its rulers were called by the title of * ash-Shar: * see p. 41 note 3 

* At the chief port on the Arabian side of the Indian Ocean and an 
•mporinin for the produce of India and China. 

7 



people of al-Bat5’i^. The people of Hnital are the most strnighf- 
forwai’d, and those of Gharju-eh-Shar Uhe most benevolent of all. 

Now if a person should ask ‘ Which town is the best ? ’ Such a 
question demands some consideration. If he be of those who seek 
36. the advantages of both worlds, he should be told Baitu-l-Maqdis ; 
and if he be pure in intention, and free from ambition, Makkah * 
must be named. If, on the other hand, he should be of those who 
seek after riches and worldly possessions, and cheapness and 
fruits, he should be told, ‘Any town that suffices thee. Otherwise, 
choose between five cities, Dimashq, al-Ba?rah, ar-Raiy, Bukhara 
and Bal^; or between five towns, Qaisariyyah, Ba‘ainatha, 
BJujandah, ad-Dinawar and Nuqan; or between five tracts of 
country, as-Sughd, as-Saghaniyan, Nahawand, Jazuat-Ibn-‘Umar 
and Sabur. Make choice of any of these ; they are the delightful 
places of Islam.’ As for al-Andalus, it is, according to all accounts, 
a country simply made up of gardens. The celebrated gardens of 
the world, however, are four. — the Ghutah (campaign) of 
Diraa^iq, the river of al-Ubnllah, the pleasant plain of as-Snghd 
and tiie Shi'h (valley) of Bawwiin. To persons in pursuit of 
commerce, ‘Adan should be recommended, tlien ‘Unian and then 
Misr. Whatever we may mention as faults imputable to the 
inhabitants of the different countries, men of science and learning 
are to be exempted from them, especially doctors of law, as 1 have 
known them to possess much worth and excellence Know furtlier 
that every town in the name of wliich there is the letter sad, is 
noted for the folly of its inhabitants, with the exception of al- 
Basrah. If two sads come together in a word, as in al-Massi^ah 
36. and Sarsar, — God preserve us from so great an evil ! If, in the 
name derived from any town to designate a person bora there, the 
letter zay precedes the ya of relation, the person so called will 
possess the characteristic of cunning; such as Kazi, Marwazi and 

1 Al-^arj, the country of 

8 A marginal note to B contains the following ; The two statements of the 
author, namely, that to a person without ambition Makkah is the place to be 
recommended and again that no people are more covetous than the inhabi- 
tants of Makkah fp. 49, 1. 13), do not necessarily involve contradiction. For 
what he 8a}8 here is transcribed from the writinjga of others, while his 
former statement represents his own opinion. The true statement is no 
doubt that which he has copied, for what he said before seems very like false- 
hood ; nay, it can be nothing but falsehood itself. It may however be said that 
opinions are changeable with times, individuals, dispositions and judgments. 
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Sijizl.^ AH towns ending in 5n, have some particular excellence 
or good quality ; such as Jurjan, Muqan and Arrajan, In ex- 
ti*emely cold countries the inhabitants grow more fat and stout, 
and have handsomer faces and thicker beards; such as Fargha^ 
nah, Kbuvvarizm and Arminiyyah. In towns situated on the sea- 
coast or the banks of a river, adultery and sodomy prevail in an 
excessive degree ; for example, Siraf, Bul^ara and ‘Adan. Towns 
that are surrounded by an abundance of streams, have their in- 
habitants characterized by turbulence and riotousness; such as 
Dima^q, Saniarqand and a^-Saliq. All towns of wide extent and 
of gi-eat natural advantages present great difficulties in the way 
of obtaining livelihood, excepting Balkh. Know further that 
Baghdad was once a magnificent city, but is now fast falling to 
ruin and decay, and has lost all its splendour I did not find it 
a pleasant place, nor an attractive city; and any eulogy of mine 
regarding it is merely conventional. The Fustat of Misr in the 
present day is like the Baghdad of old ; I know of no city in 
Islam superior to it. As to the province of al Ma^riq. it Las, in 
consequence of the growth of despotism in those parts, declined 
from its former state ; still it is better than the rest The Persian 
provinces do not agiee with those who live in the lo^^ lands ; and if 
it only had a stream of running water, ar-Hamlali would have 
been, without exception, the mast pleasant town in Islam. It is a 
lovely and deliglilful place, situated in the midst of a holy land 
and strong fortresses and between a tract of low ground and the 
sea, with a temperate climate, delicious fruits and well-bred, 
though somewhat ill-educated inhabitants. It is the store-house 
of Misr and the eniporiura of the two seas and is a town blessed 
with great abundance. 

Tnii: Sects of Islam and am-Dhimmah.® 

The recognized sects ^ at the present day in the countries of 

1 Nomina Relativa from nr-Uaiy, Marw and Sijistan 

> The non-Muslim subjects of a Mnslim Government are called Ahlu-dh- 
jyhttnmdh, or simply adh-jyhimmah , because, for the payment of a poll-tax 
to tlie Muslims, the latter bind themselves by a comjpnct or covenant 
mah) to give them secuiity, personal freedom and religious toleration. 
Ahln-dh -Dhimmah are particularly the KitabTs, or the possessors of revealed 
Books, i.A, Jews and Christians, and the Majus or Sabeans. (See Hughes* 
Diet, of hlani, articles ^immah and Zimmi 

^ For an exposition of the principal sects of Islam the reader is referred 
to Pocook’s ^Specimen Htsione? Aiabum’ and to Sale’s Preiiminaty Diaconrsc. 


S7. 
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Islam, possessing private and public halls of assembly and lecture- 
rooms, missionaries, and corporate bodies of members, are twenty- 
eight. Of these, four deal with jurisprudence,^ four with 
scholastic theology,* four witli the coiTelation between these two, 
four have fallen into obscurity, four belong to tradition, four have 
been absorbed into other four, while four exist only in rural 
districts. The jurisprudential sects are al-Hanafijyah,* al- 
Malikiyyah,^ a^-ShaPawiyyah ® and ad-Da'udiyyah.® The theo- 
logical sects are al-Mu‘tazilah,7 an-Najjariyyah,® al-Kullabiyyah * 
and as-Salimiyyah.*^ Those who have both fiqh (jurisprudence) 
and kaJam (theology) are a^-Shi‘ah,*^ al-l^awarij,’* al- 
Karramiyyah and al-Batiniyyah The traditional sects are 

1 For the definition of the word *Fxqh* see Pocock, p 203. 

* Al-Kalmn^ Pocock, p. 199 et seq. 

* Abu Hanlfah an-Nu*man ibn Thabit (80-160 H). Pocock, p. 291. Sale, 
p. 110. Hughes, p, 7 Ash-Shahrastanl (Al-Mtlal wa-n-Nthal), p 161. 

* Malik ibn Anas (94-179 H). Pocock, p. 288. Sale, p. 111. Hughes, p. 
312. Ash-§hahrastani, p. 160. 

^ Muhammad ibn Idris a^-Shafi‘I (150-204 H). Pocock, p. 289 Sale, 
p. 111. Hughes, p. 670. Ash-Shahrastani. p. 160. 

« Da’ud al-I§fahani (202-270 H.). Pocock, p. 293. Ash.^ahrastanl, p. 160. 
An-Nawawi ( Tahdhlhu4-Asmd* )j p. 236. 

1 ie. “The Separatists.” Pocock, p. 214. Sale, p. 112. Hughes, p. 425, 
Ash-Shahrastani, p, 29. 

8 Al-Busain ibn Muhammad an-Najjar. Pocock, p. 244. Sale, p. 122, 
Hughes, p. 428. ABh-Shuhrastani, p. 61. 

9 ‘Abdu-llah ibn Sa‘id ibn Kullab afc-Tamimi, a native of al- Basrah; died 
Bubsequent to the year 240 of the Hijrah, Taju-l-^Arus, Vol. I, 462. Ash- 
Shahrastani, p. 66. In the glossary, de Goeje calls him Muhammad ibn 
Kullab. He is called Abu ‘Abdu-llah in the Qhunyatu^f^Tslihm of the celetrat- 
ed ‘Abdu-l-Qadir al-Jilani, Part I, p. 83; perhaps his real name is Abu 
‘Abdu-llah Muhammad ibn Sa‘id al-Kullabl. 

10 Followers of Ibn Salim who was, according to al-Muqaddasi, a slave of 
Sahl ibn ‘Abdu-llah at-Tnstari (see De Slane’s Ibn Khallikan, I, 602). For 
the doctrines of as-Salimiyyah, see Qhunyatu-t'Tahhiny Part I, p. 83. 

H Pocock p. 257. Sale, p. 124. Hughes, p. 672. Ash-Shahrastani, p. 108. 

18 “The Eevoltors.” Pocock p. 204. Sale, p. 123. Hughes, p. 270. Ash- 
Shahrastani, p. 8o. 

18 Mubammad ibn Karram (ob. 265 H), see TaJu-l-^AricH, Vol, IX, 48. 
Pocock, p. 227. Sale, p. 121. Ash-Shahrastani, p. 79. The Karram/yyah 
are also known as al-Mushahbihahy Hughes, p, 423. 

14 Al-Bajiniyyah were so called on account of their emteric doctrines which 
wore based on allegorical interpretations of the Qur’an. So long as this sect 



al-Hanbaliyya)»,* ar-Raliwiyyah,* al-Anz^Viyyali ^ and al- 
Mandjtiviyyah.* Those fallen into obscun'ty are al-‘Ata^iyyah,* 
a^-2i^ttnyyah,® al-Tbadhiyyah 7 and at-Taqiyyah.^ Those con- 
fined to rural districts are az*Za‘faraniyyah,^ al-Khurramdi- 
niyyah,^® al-Abyadhiyyah and as- Sa rakhsiy y ah ; and those 

remained alive, they proved themselves the greatest enemies of Islam. Their 
history is written in the bloody deeds of the Ismii Ilians and their branch 
sects, the Qararait;nh and the Assassins. The destrnctmu of their power may 
he dated from the time of the Mnghnl invasion A^-Sh.ahrastani, p. 147. 
Ka§h^af IffUdhah-LFuniln, a.v as-Sah^iyyah, p 669. 

i Ahmad ibn F^anbal (164-241 H). Pocock, p, 291. Sale, p. 111. Hughes, 
p. 188. Ash-Shahrastaiil. p. 160. 

* Ishaq ibn Rahwaih (161-238 H) Do Slane’s Ihn Khallikan, V"ol. I, 180. 

8 ‘Abda-r-Rabman ibn ‘Auir ibn Ynhmid al*Auza‘i (88-157 H). An- 
Nawawi, p. 382. De Rlnne’s Ibn Khallikan Vol II 84 

4 Abu Bakr Ibnu-l-Mun^ir an-Naisabriri (ob. 309 or 310 H;. An-Nawawi, 
p 675, De Slane’s Ibn Khsllikan, Vol II, 612. 

*> Probably called after ‘AtiV ibn Abl Ra bah (ob 115 H). An-Nawawi, p. 
422 De Slane’s Ibn Khallikan. Vol II, 203. 

« Snfyun nth-Thaurl (95-16111). An-Nawawi, p 286. De Shine’s Ibn 
Khallikan. I, 576. 

T ‘Abdu-llah ibn IbadU at-Tamirni, who appeared in the caliphate of 
Marwan al-Himar, the last of the Umavyad TOialifahs The Ibfulhiyyah, 
who were a sect of the KhawanJ, bold that ‘All and most of the companions 
were infidels Ash-Shahiastiini, p 100 Tdju4-^Ariis, Vol. V, 2. 

8 In the place of nt-Taqiyvah C has al- Abu-Thnuriryah, the disciples 
of Abu Thaur Ibrahim ibn Khalid al-Kalbi al-Baghdadi, who died in 240 H. 
It is probable therefore that this sect were called at-Taqiyyah from Baba-|;* 
Taq, a quarter of Baghdad See glossary, p. 292. 

^ A branch of the heretical sect of on-NaJjdrtyyah, Ash-^ahrastani, 
p. 61. Hughes, p. 698. 

40 “ The followers of the merry religion.” They were also called aZ- 
Bdbakiyyah after their chief, Babak al-Khnrrami. who first appeared in 201 
H. This is one of several names by which the Isma'ilians or al-Bdhntyyah 
are designated. Ka thshdf I^hldhdh4-Furtun, p Q70 Sale, p 130. 

14 A4-Abyadhiyyah, who are also known m ahMuhayt/idhah and Rldhu-^- 
thiydb, were so called because they wore white garments in contradistinction 
to fil-Musaxvividahf the partisans of the ^Abbasides whoso banners and habits 
were black. They were the followers of al-Mnqanna‘ who appe-ired in the 
reign of al-Mahdi, and whose doctrines w^ere similar to those of the 
^Shanawiyyah who assert the doctnne of the two principles. Sale, p. 129. 
Lane’s Arabic Dictionary, sub 

The followers of ‘Abdn-llah a8-Saral^.si, who are chiefly found in the 
rural districts of Transoxiana. Al-Muqnddaai credits them with a love of 
asceticism and devotional practices. 
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absorbed into others analogous to them are as follows : — nl-Kulla- 
bijyah into al-A^*ariyyah,* al-Qarniatiyyali * into al-Batiniyyab, 
al-Qadariyyah ^ into al-Mu‘tazilab, az-Zaidiyyah ^ into the 
ghi'ah and an-Najjariyyah into al-Jahmiyyah.^ This is the full 
number of the sects now extant; they in their turn subdivide 
into innumerable denominations. 

The sects already specified are called by various names and 
designations which repeat themselves and do not exceed the 
number we have given. This is known to the learned alone. Four 
of them have nick-names ; four are praised ; four are blamed ; 
four are differently understood ; four are given as names of 
repi'oach to the traditional sects ; four are precisely identical in 
meaning; and four can be divstinguished by expeits only The 
nick-named sects are ar-Kawaiidh ^ (Rejecters), al-Mujbarah^ 


1 Abu-1 Hasan ^Ali ibn Isma*!! al-Asli‘aii (born in al -Basrah A. H. 270, 
died at Baghdad between A. H 330 and 340} . Pocock. p 232 S<ile, p. 117 
Hughes, p. 24. De Shine’s Ibn Khallikan. Vol. II, 227. A^-^alirastani, 
p. 65 

^ Sale, p. 130, D’Herbelot, arf. Carmath. De Sacy’s Chiestomafh%e A'tabe, 
Vol. II, 97. 

5 The deniers of absolute predestination, and assortors of Free Will. 
Pocock, p. 233. Sale, p 115. Ash-Shahrastani. p, 29. 

♦ The followers of Zaid ibn ‘Ali ibii al-Husain, w'ho differed from the body 
of the Shi‘ah in looking upon the Imamnte of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar as right- 
ful Ash-Shahraatani. p. 115. 

Jahra ibn Safwfin, towards the end of the reign of the House of Umayyah. 
Ash-^ahrastani, p 60. Pocock, p. 244. Ohunt/atH-i-TMibhi, I, 83. Hughes, 
p. 568. There is evidently some confusion in the latter part of this 
paragraph. 

6 The first who were called by this name were the ShPah inhabitants of 
al*Kufab, who repudiated Zaid ibn *AU ibn al-Husaiii for his acceptance of 
the Imamate of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar as rightful. It was afterwards used by 
the Sunnis for any sect of Slii‘ah8. Hughes in his article on the Rdfifis 
(p. 532) is slightly at fault as regards the rise and overthrow of Zaid. The 
person who took the field against Zaid was not al-Hajjnj ibn Yiisuf, but 
Yusnf ibn ‘Umar, a cousin of al-Hajjaj. (De Slane’s ibn Khal., IV, 435); 
and he was not general of the Imam Ja‘far’8 army (?), but the governor of 
al-KQfah on the part of Hi^am ibn Abdu-l-Malik, of the House of Umayyah. 
The history of these events may be read in aUKdmil of Ibnu-1 AthTr, V, 181 
and Ahlwardt’s Elfachri, p. 156. 

^ This is the name which the Qadariyyah, or ‘Assertors of Free Will/ give 
to the Ahlu‘6'Sunnah wad-Jamd'ah^ the orthodox sects of Islam. They call 
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(Deniers of Free Will), al-Murji'ah * (Procrastinators) atid a§h- 
Shnkkak * ( Doubters ). The approved sects are ; — Ahlu-s-Sunnah 
wa-l-Jama*ah s (the followers of traditional law and corporate 
authority), Ahlu-l-‘Adl wa-t-Tauhid^ (the followers of the doctiine 
of the justice and unity of God), al-Mu’minun (the believing) and 
A§tabu-1-Huda (the rightly guided). The blamed ones are: — 
al-Kullabiyyah, condemned for the doctrine of compulsion® in 
human actions; al-Hanbaliyyah, censured for their hatred ® ( of 
‘AH); the Mutkbitu-§-Sifat 7 ( Attributists ), condemned for rep- 
resenting God as similar to man, and the Munfu-s-Sifat ® 
(Deniers of attributes), blamed for rejecting all eternal attributes 
of God. Those differently understood are, Firstly, aUJabr (com- 
pulsion ), which according to al-Kairamiyyah is to make capacity 

them by this name for holding to the doctrine of compulsion or predestination 
according to which man can only act by the will and through the power of 
God. Qhunyatu-t-l'dlibln, I, 75. 

1 Pocock, p. 252. Sale, p 122. Hughes, p. 421. Ash-Shahrastani, p. 103. 

8 According to Qhuv yatu-t-Tdlihln (1. 75) this is a name given by the 
Murji’ah to the orthodox sects on account of their qualifying their expression 
of faith, for no true believer can gay I believe without adding ‘if God Most 
Higti, will.’ {Ibid, I. 56). ’ 

s “ Qiu tiaditioni et cotisensui tnntUmtur.^^ Pocock, p. 213. This is a title 
which the would-be orthodox sects have arrogated to themselves, in distinc- 
tion from the rest of the Muslims. It is now generally applied to them 
under the form Sunms even by their opponents, the ^Pah, who however look 
upon it rather as a title of abuse. See Hughes, ait. Sunni, p. 623. 

4 JEquitatis et Unitatis [DeiJ propuynatores,^* Pocock, p. 216. 

6 Al‘Jabr. See Pocock, p 239. 

« An-Na?b. In both the Quinfis and Ltsdnu-U* Arab, an-Nawa^ib are said to 
be a sect who made it a matter of religions obligation to bear a violent hatred 
to ‘All (Lane, sub V^)- The author of Tdju-U'Afiis thinks that they were 
a sect of the^awarij. But it appears almost certain that the ^anabilah 
were also called by this term and for the same reason (Cf al-Kdmxl of Ibnu-1 
Atj^ir, VIII, p 230 lines 15 and 16) According to Qhanyatu-i-7dlibm, how- 
ever, the word Kd^ibiyyah is applied to the traditional sects by their 
opponents, the ShT‘ah, because they say that the Imam ought to be appointed 
by election, rather than succeed by hereditary right. 

7 The ^ifatiyyah or ‘Attributists.’ Pocock, p. 225. Sale, p 116. Hughes, 
p. 682, Ash-Shahrastani, p. 64. 

8 The deniers of the eternal attributes of God are the MuTazilah, who are 

therefore called ; sec Pocock, p. 217. Sale, p. 113. The orthodox 

Muslims follow the doctrine of al- Ash* any yah (Sale, p. 117) as regards th© 
eternal attributes of God. 
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of action co-incident with the performance of the act,^ and ac- 
cording to al-Mu‘tazilah, the belief that evil is fore- ordained by 
38. God, and that the actions of men are created by God> Secondly, 
aLMurji^ahf who according to the Tradition sects are those wlio 
consider works to be inferior in degree to faith, ^ and according 
to al-Karramiyyab, those who deny the necessity of works ; * 
according to al-Ma’muniyyah,^ they are those who are undecided 
in respect of ' faith and with the Theologists, those who are 
undecided as to the future state of persons committing grievous 
siris, and do not admit an intermediate state.*^ Thirdly, the 
ShtikkdJc (doubters), who according to the Theologists are those 


1 Some are of opinion that God has created in man a power by which lie 
may act whenever he has the will. This power in man accordingly exists 
before the inception of the act ; others, however, think that God creates this 
power at the time the will to act is felt so that the power comes into being 
coincidently with the act and does not exist before it. See also Pocock, 
p. 244. 

2 Hence they call the orthodox sects who follow this doctrine Jabanyyah 
(compulsionists). These however do not affirm that evil happens with the 
approval of God, but that He decrees it and suffers it to exist. Pocock, 
p 235. 

8 See Pocock, p. 252. Sale, p. 123. 

^ The Mnrji’ah assert that disobedience does not injure the believer, nor 
does obedience profit the infidel j they teach therefore that works are not 
necessary for salvation. Pocock, p. 253. Sale. p. 123. 

6 There is a sect of the l^awarij known as al-Mnimtiniyyahy the followers 
of a certain Maimun ibn ^alid who taught that God wills what is good 
only and not that which is evil ; and that sins happen without the will of God. 
They legalize marriage with the daughters of one’s daughters and the 
daughters of one’s brothers and sisters ; and they consider it the duty of the 
people to put to death any ruler who acts in defiance of the law and all who 
acquiesce in his rule. No trace can be found of a sect called al-Ma'mUmyyahf 
although one of the hundred and fifty sects of Islam may have been so 
named. 

® The chief point of difference between doctors as regards Imdn or faith, 
is whether works constitute a part of it or not. According to the former 
view, faith without works will not save ; while according to the latter opinion 
works are not necessary for salvation But, with the exception of al- 
Mu'tazilah, the doctors of Islam concur in saying that all believers will be 
saved at last. The Mu'tazilah, on the other hand, say that a sinner dying 
without repentance will remain in hell for ever but that his condition will be 
better than that of infidels. 

7 See Pocock, p. 266, 
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who hesitate respecting the Qur’an ^ and according to nl- 
Karramiyyah, those who qualify their expression of faith.* 
Fourthly, ar-EawGjidh (rejecters), who according to the Shi‘ah 
are those who postpone the Khilafah of ‘All ^ and with all others 
those who deny the Khilafah of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. The four 
sects that are precisely the same in meaning are az-Za‘faraniyyah, 
nl-Waqifiyyali,'*' ash-Sliukkak and ar-Rustaqiyyah. The four 
given as names of reproach to the traditional sects are : — al- 
Ilagliwiyyah ^ (those given to tilings of little importance), adi- 
Shukkak, an-Navvasib (the enemies) and al-Mujbarah (deniers of 
Free Will in man). Those distinguished by experts alone are • — 
the Tradition sects who are not easily distinguished from a^- 
Shaf‘avviyyah, ath-Thanriyyah from al-Hanafiyyah, an-Na]jariyyab 
from al-Jahniiyyah and al-Q.idai iyj^ah fiom al-Mu‘tazi]ah 

The sects of the Muslims have all branched off from four 
original divisions, tlie Shi‘ah, the Khawarij, the Mnrji’ali and the 
Mu‘tazilah. The first c.iusc of dissension was the murder of 


I Whether it is cron tod or not. See Pococlv, p 222 et seq Hughes, p. 484. 
* As already said Muslims are not certain if they are truly believers in 
God ; everyone must say ‘ I am a bcdicver, if God will ’ ’ 

8 Assigning him to the fourth grade, instead of the first. Pocock, p. 253- 
^ A branch of the Musawiyyali, who consider Musa al-KMhim, the son of 
Ja'far a?-Sadiq, as the seventh Imam Musa died in the prison of Htiruii ar- 
Rashid, by foul means as some say; his death, however, w^'as a matter of 
dispute among his followeis ; for some denied that he was dead and believed 
that he would appear again ; they were therefore called Wuqipyyah, from the 
root waqnfoj ‘ to halt’ ‘ to stop,’ for they consider al-Kadhim to be the last 
Imam and do not proceed beyond him. (A^-^ahrastanT, p 127). These, 
the editor appears to think (Gloss p 378) are the Wilqifiiyah of the text; 
but the Isma'iliyyah, too, are called Waqtjlayah and they certainly are the sect 
intended by the author, for he mentions above, as sects found in rural dis- 
tricts, both the Kh urramduiivyah and the Abyadhiyyah who are nothing but 
branch-sects of the Isma‘iliyyah. 

6 For this and the following three names see Qhanyatii-t-Talibiri (I, 75). 
According to this work tlioy are names given to the orthodox sects by tlieir 
enemies ; thus, the Batiniyyah call them Ha^iviyyah, for giving weight and 
adhering to the traditions, which the Batiniyyah look upon as of no importance 
whatever. The Murji’ah call the orthodox sects Shuhhak, for qualifying their 
expression of Faith, as already stated. The Rafidhali or ^i‘ah call them 
Ndphxyyah or Natcd^th, for their doctrine concerning Iniiimate by election, and 
the Qadariyyah call them Miijharah for their belief in predestination. 

8 
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‘Uttman.* They snbsequcntly divided and will continne In a 
state of separation till the advent of al-Mubdi.* Jrjd’ ^ in the 
above instance consists in the doabt as to the future state of 


1 On the death of ‘Ut^man, the Khalifato was offered to *A1I who refused 

it at first but accepted it on pressure being brought to bear npon him. Mu- 
‘awiyah, however, who was then governor of S^^ria and had his own ambitious 
views would not acknowledge ‘Ali as Khalifah, and encouraged the opposi- 
tion of ‘A’ifihah, the favourite wife of Muhammad, and two of the most distin- 
guished of the companions, T.tlhah and az-Znbair, to ^All, went even 
to the extremity of declaring war against him under the pretext of 
avenging the blood of ‘Uthman ■whose murdoreis were now in the army of 
'Ali. He was worsted in the fight and but for the clever trick of hoisting up 
copies of the Qur’an upon the points of liis party’s spears and thus appealing 
to the religious feelings of ‘All’s men, he would have snffered a most complete 
defeat and probably lost everything Tliis device was not lost 
upon ‘All, bnt ho was compollcd to accept a compromise by the stubbornness 
of bis own partv wlio even threatened Inm with the fate of ‘Utliman if ho 
refused to answer the appeal of In's enemies and decide all differences accord- 
ing to the Book, as they wished. These very men afterwards rose against 
‘All and broke into open rebellion for taking the course they themselves had 
forced him to. They wore therefore called JUtawthtj or ‘ revolters ’ for having 
risen against the lawful authority of the Imam to whom they had sworn 
fealty. Thus the murder of ‘Uthman was the indirect cause of the schism 
between the ^i‘ali of ‘All and the Khawarij These KhawSrij w'ero Murji’ah 
in their doctnaes j that is, they held that tliose who commit a grievous sin are 
to bo considered as infidels, while the body of Muslims asserted they ought 
to be considered as believers, though swerving from the way of righteousness 
by their sins. ITio strife was lipe between the upholders of the opposite 
views when Wasil ibii ‘At.i’ stepped in and said that a sinner is neither a 
believer nor an infidel, but holds a medium station. Wa^iil and those who 
sided with him weie afterwards called for having neparaicd from 

the body of the orthodox Muslims. Hughes, remarking upon the death of 
‘Uthman, says (Diri of Iblam^ p. 656), “Worldly motives entered largely into 
the politics of Uthman and ‘All, as contrasted with Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. 
‘Uthtnln, by his weakness and nepotism, ‘All by holding aloof writh culpable 
indiffeience, duiing the protracUd doath-Stnigglo of his predecessor, by 
abetting his muideiers in the open field, and by his vacillating spint, where 
firmness of puipose was needed, gave rise to those fierce dissensions between 
rival religions and political parties, which led, for the time being, to the 
Ghtablishment of the Umay>ah dynasty, and eventually caused the division 
of Islam into the great sects of the Sunnis and Shi'ahs.” 

2 The ruler who shall in the last days appear upon the earth. See Hughes, 

of hlam, p, 305. 

^ There is a diffiu’encc of Opinion as to the rc^ason of al-Mtirji’ah being 
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persons committing grievous sins, entertained alike by the Alilu-r- 
Edy (reasoners) and the Ahlu-UHadith t ( tradition ists). The Ma‘ta- 
zilnh assert that every Mujtahid^ is right in legal questions; they 
support tlieir assertion by the fact that at the time of the Prophet — 
peace and blessing be upon him — when a party of men could not 
discover the true position of the Qihlah and turned in prayer 
towards different directions, he did not order those who were in 
the wiortg to any their prayera again, but placed them on the same 
level with those who were in the right, I am well-pleased with 
this saying of theirs, for the companions of the Prophet have 
actually diffeied on certain points, and yet the Prophet declared 
their diffei enoe to be an exorcise of loving kindness, and said 
‘ Whether ye follow one or the other of them, ye shall still be 


called by this name, becnn«>eof the different sijynificalions of the word 
each of which tiie learned accommodate to some opinion of the sect (Sale, 

р, 123). As the opponents of the Mu‘tazilah who treat all grievous sinners 
as deserters of the faith, the Mui 3 i’«h derive their mime fiom IrjiV as meaning 
‘giving hope'^ for they maintain that transgressions will not injnie the believers 
and that should they nob pray nor fast, still their faith will save them. 

1 The followers of Mfdik, a^-Shfitii and Jbn Hanbal aro culled AJilu'l 
Had/-^ or the ‘followers of tradition,’ because they restrict 

themselves to the traditions as the basis upon whicli to form all their decisions 
ill civil and roligunis law, not contained in the Qnr’roi 'J’he followers of Abu 
Hanifah on the other hand, aro called Ahlu-r-Ray or Axhdlnt-r-Rdt/^ the 
‘followers of rca''On,’ because they allow tbo uso of reason in all matters that 
cannot 1)0 decided from the Qur’an, tlie Sunnah or the Ijma', they even 
prefer sometimes the uso of leason over any tradition that may not be well 
authenticated. See asb-^ahrastaui, pp. 160 and 161 Pocock, p 292. 

* Tlie term Mujtidud was applied in the fiist ages of Islam to a doctor 'wlio 

с. rc) teeZ all hia capiiciiy for the purpose of forming a light opinion upon a 
legal question that cannot be decided from the contents of the Qur’an, tlie 
Sunnah or tho JJmd^ oi Icained doctors When the principal points of law 
were fixed, however, by tho doctors and more particularly by tbo founders 
of tbo four Bch(X)l8 of jurisprudonce the exorcise of private judgment iu 
legal questions ceased to be recognized, (De Slane’s Ibn Khalhkan, 1. 201). 
But in Persia tho title of Mtijtahid is still granted to eminent divines to 
whom oases from the courts of law are submitted and whose sentence is 
deemed irrevocable. There are seldom more than three or four priests of 
tho dignity of Miijtahid in Persia, they are appointed by the people and 
confirmed in tho appointment by the King. Hughes, p. 418. See also De 
Sacy’s Chrcstomathie Arahey tome I, p. 109. 
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ill the right.’ ^ Suf^aii ibn ‘Uyaiiiah ® has also said that “Verily 
God will not punish anyone for what the learned disagree 
about;” besides, if once a judge hears and determines a case, 
39 no other judge has power to set aside his judgment even though 
he should believe it to be wrong. A section of the Karramiyyah, 
on the other hand, say that every Mujtahid is right in both legal 
and theological questions, ^ excepting the infidels at heart. The 
author of this opinion, held as true by a body of Murji’ah, sup- 
ports his view by a tradition of the Prophet ‘ My followers will 
divide into seventy-three separate bodies, of which seventy-two 
shall be in heaven and one only in hell ’ All other doctors, 
however, maintain that ‘those only are light whose judgment 
is in accordance with the truth’ and that these can only be of one 
body of men They ground their argument on another tradition 
which has ‘seventy-two in hell and one only shall be saved.’ ^ 
This tradition IS more generally received but the oilier rests on 
better authority; and God is albknowing. If the first be the true 
version, the condemned sect must he the Batiniyyah and if the 
second be true, the section that shall be saved must be tho greater 
number of the people. Tlie.se I have always found to be of four 
denominations: the followers of Abu Hanlfah in al-Ma.^riq, the 

1 Cf. Nithh/tiL I Masdhlh, II. 749, ‘My companions are hko stars, by 
'whicii roads are found; then whichever yon follow, you -will find the right 
road.’ Tlie difference of the compinions is said to be an act of kindness 
to men because of tho greater liberty it gives them of choosing convenient 
ways and practices , while, if no choice were left them but to act in a certain 
manner, which may be injurious or unpracticablo to some of them, they 
would be put to great hardship and difficulty 

^ Sufyun ibn ‘Ujaiuah was an eminent traditioniet, well versed in the 
Qur’an and by far the most accurate and learned exjiounder of traditions. 
He was born in al-Kufah, in 107 H., but took up his residence m Makkah 
where he ended his life in 198 H. An-NawawT, p 289 

S AZ-t/jjrH ica-Z Farr?, the fundamentals and derivatives, or tho roots and 
branches. The author of 8hmhu-l Mnwagif says — Tlie precepts taken from 
the law are of two kinds Some have for their object faith itself, such ns tho 
belief that God is omniscient, omnipotent, all-hearing and all-soeing. These 
are called dogmas, fundamentals and articles of faith and are treated of in 
the science of Theology, al-Kaldm, Others relate to practice, such as, 
Voluntary prayers are necessary ’ and ‘Aims are indispensable.’ These aie 
called ‘practical,’ ‘derivative’ and ‘external’ jireoepts and are treated of in 
the science of Jurisprudence, aUFiqJi. See Pocock, p. 203. 

^ Cf. Pocock, p 213 ; and Ma^dWh, 1, 50. 
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followers of Malik in aUMaghrib. the followers of adi-Sliafi‘l in 
asli-Shash and the treasure-towns of Naisabur, and the tradi- 
tioiiists in ai^-Sham, Aqur, ar-Rihab and the other provinces, 
mixed up with the l est, as I have shown in my account of the 
provinces in the body of the work. 

There are four sets of reading systems * in actual use: — The 
system used by the people of al-Hijaz which comprises four lead- 
ings, those of Ibn Kathir,^ ^laibali ♦ and Abu Ja‘far.^ That 

of the people of al-Traq which likewise contains four readings, 
namely, the readings of ‘Asirn,^ Hairzali,^ al-Kisa’i ^ and Abu ‘Amr.® 
The reading of the people of ash-8ham, which is that of ‘Abdu-llah 
Ibn ‘Arnir;^^ and lastly the readings of individual persons, of 
which thoie are four: — the reading of Ya‘qub al-Hadlirami,^^ 

1 The reader is referred to Noldeke’s Oesrhichte dcs Qaidiia, pp. 279-300, 
for tlio of the variations in the text of the Qur’an and the different 

schools of reading the sacred book. The Qai’an was originally written 
without diacritical points, so that a large number of words could be read m 
a variety of ways. The reading was aftcrwaids reduced to system; but 
diffeient versions bad to be recognized. See De Slane’s Ibu Khalhkan. 
I, 152. 

^ Abu Ruwairn Nafi* b ‘Abdu-r-Ralimrin b. Abu Nii‘aini, a native of al- 
Mndiuali ; bom about 7U II. and died in 169. De Slane’s Ibn Khallikan, III. 
522 Noldeke, {> 289. 

S Abu Ma‘bud ‘Abdu-llah Ibn Kaibir, a native of Makkah, born, 45 H. 
died 120 a. De Slnno’s Ibn Khali , II 20 Noldeke, p. 289 

* Shaibah ibu Ni?.‘ili of al-Madinah, a fieed man of Umm Salimab, one of 
the wives of Muhammad. Noldeke, p 288. 

^ Aim Ja‘fai Yazid b al-Q.i'qa*, natwe of al-MadInah ; died in 130 H. Ibu 
^all., IV 159. Noldeke, p 289. 

8 Abu Bukr ‘Afiin b Alm-n-Najiid, native of al-Kufah j born, 53 11., died 128. 
Noldeke, p 290. Uughes, p 478. 

T Abu ‘Umarah Hamzah b. Habib az-Zay at, native of al-Kufah; born 80, 
died 156. Ibn Khali., 1 478. Noldeke, p. 290. 

8 Al-Kisa’i, native of al-Kufah, died 189. Ibn Khali, II. 237. Noldeke, 
p 291. 

9 Aba ‘Amr b. al-‘AIa’ b. ‘Amraar at-Tamimi, native of al-Basrah ; bom in 
Makkah, 65; died in Damascus 154 H. Ibn Khali , 11. 399. Noldeke, p 290, 

1^ ‘Abdu-llah Iba ‘Amir al-Yah^abi, native of Damascus; boinin21, died 
118 H. Noldeke, p 290 Abu-1 Mal^asiu’s Anuales, 1. 310. Hughes (p. 479) 
says that his date is uncertain. 

11 Abu Muliammad Ya‘qub al-HadhramT, native of al-Bafrah; born 125 
died 205, Ibu Khali, IV. 287. Noldeke, p. 291. 
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the Selection of Al>& *Ubaid,^ the Selection of Abu Hatim, * 
and the reading of al-A‘n3a§h.^ The majority of doctors are of 
opinion that all are in the right. Of the sects, I have fixed upon 
that of Abu Hanifah, God shew him mercy, by preference, for the 
characteristics I shall mention in my account of the province of 
al-‘Ir^ ; and of the readings, upon that of Abu ‘Imran ‘Abdu-llah 
Ibn ‘Amir al-Yat§abi, for the reasons explained in my account of 
Aqur. 

The common people have departed from the code of Abu 
Hatiifah in four questions : — the prayers of the two festivals,* 
except in Zabid and Biyar ; the poor-rate levied on horses ; ^ the 
placing of a dying person in the direction of the Ka'^bah;^ and 


I Abu ‘Ubaid al-Qasim b Sallam , died in 224 Ibn Khnll., TI. 486. 
NSldeke, p. 293. Haji IV 507. He was the first Iinfim of note who 

collected the various rendinprs in one volume. 

* Abu liatim as-Sijistani, died at al-Ba?rah in 248 H. Ibn Khali , I. 603. 

^ Al-A‘ma8h (the Vilear-eyed), a celebrated Imam gifted with superior abi- 
lities ; born at al-Kufah in 60 H. , died in 148. Ibn IQiall , I 587. 

4 Tlie two rak‘ab prayers recited on the two festivals, the ‘Idu-1 Fitr *tlie 
Festival of the Breaking of the Fast’ and the ‘Idu-l-Adaha ‘the feast of 
sacrifices.’ In the opinion of Abu Hanifah, the prayers of the two festivals 
are what is called wdjxh, but other doctors took upon them as sunnnh ; so 
that while according to Abu Hanifah, it is obligatory on every individual 
Muslim, it is sufficient in the opinion of all others, that only part of the 
Muslims should perform them. 

The precepts or practices of the prophet are of three kinds, Wdjih, Siinnah, 
and Miistaliahh Those that are Wdjih or Sunnah are intimately eonnoctod 
w'lth divine worship ; hut while the liist can never be dispensed Avith, the 
latter may sometimes be left undone. The Mmtahahh refer to the peculiar 
customs of Muhammad :md may be performed or omitted at will 

6 According to Abu Hanifali, a zakdt or ‘poor-rate’ of one-fortioth [not five 
per cent, as in Hughes (p 703)], of the total value, is duo on pasturing iiorses, 
not however if a drove of horses consisted entirely of males, or entirely of 
mares. But other doctois are of opinion that no zakdt whatev'er is due upon 
Iiorses. Fatdua Qdzi Jihdn, I. 210. 

» Abu IJanlfah requires a dying person to bo placed with his face towards 
the QMah and to be laid on his right side, just as a corpse is placed in the 
grave {Al-Kifdyah on aUHxddyahj I. 433); but the practice is to lay the 
dying man on his back, as that posture is easier for the going out of the soul j 
when life has departed the body is directed towards the Qiblah stretched 
on its b.vck, in such a manner that were it to be sot up the face would bo 
fronting the Qiblah. {Ohiinj/utu-f-Tdlihin, II, 119). 
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tbe obligatorj nature of sacrifices,' except iu Bukhara and ar- 
Raiy. They liave departed from the rules of Malik in four ques- 
tions also: — praying in front of the Imam ,2 except in al -Maghrib, 
in Mi|r on Fridays, and in a^-Sham at funerals ; eating 
dogs’ flesh, s except in two cities of al-Ma gh rib, where it 
is publicly sold, and except in Mi§r and Fathrib where it is 
secretly used in the making of harlsahs ; * finishing prayers 
with a single tasUmah,^ except iu certain towns of al-Maghrib ; and 
indifference with regard to the words of praise in making tbe bows 
and the prostrations in prayer,^ excepting the ignorant. They have 
departed from the code of a8]i-Shafi‘i in four questions : — the pro- 


i Tho offering of sacriScea ia a aunnah with Ahmad, Malik and a|li-Shafi‘i ; 
but a sunnah which those who have the power will do well not to omit. It 
ia, however, ivajib or obligatory with Abu Hanifah, so that the non-observance 
of it constitutes a sin. Q}iu,nydtu-t-TMihm, II. 42. 

* The general practice is for the people to stand behind the Imam or 
* leader of prayers but if there is one person only, he stands on the right of 
the Imam. A female leading women in prayers takes her stand in the middle 
of the row of worshippers. 

* All species of dogs are unlawful food , they are also considered as unclean 
animals, except by Malik who pronounces them to be clean with the exception 
of some species. See Hindtu^UIIaxvmn of ad-Damirij aUKifdyah, Vol. 
IV. 1022; and Hughes, p. 130. 

4 A kind of thick pottage made of bruised w'hoat boiled to a consistency, 
to which meat, butter, cinnamon and aromatic herbs are added. (Dic- 
tionaries ) 

1> The benediction at the close of the usual form of prayei', “ As-saldmu 
‘aloihum iva rahmaiu-lldh “ The peace and mercy of God be with you ! 

It is said twdee, the worsliipper in the first instance turning his head round 
to the right and in the second instance to the left. Malik, however, says it 
is said once only, with the face to the front. 

® A^-Saldt, or ‘Prayer’ is preceded by certain shardHt or essential con- 
ditions, such as ablution and tbe like, without which prayer cannot be said. 
It has also certain arUn or ‘pillars’ siinan and hat'dt or peculiar 

postures. The non-observance of any of the arlcdn, whether wilfully or 
inadvertently, renders prayer ineffectual. To omit any of the wdjxhilt through 
forgetfulness may be remedied by “the prostrations of forgetfulness;” but 
if purposely, the prayer is nullified. If any of the siman or hai'dt be omitted, 
tho efficacy of prayer is not affected in any way. 

The TaablfiH'r^Ruliu' and tho Tashlhu-s-Snyud (See Hughes, p. 467) are con- 
sidered of the xodjibdt by all except Malik who reckons them of the summ. 
Their wilful omission according to Malik is of no account j whilst with others 
ii destroys the efficacy of prayers. 


40. 
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noHTicing the hismi-llah with an audible voice, ^ except in al-Ma^hriq 
in the mosques of his followers ; in respect of the gunut^^ the 
special supplication at the close of the morning prayer; the declar- 
ing one’s intention at the instant of the takbirah at the beginning of 
prayer and the omission of the special supplication in Witr^ in 
other than the last half of Ramadhan,* except in Nasa. They 
have departed from the rules of Da’ud in four paiticulars : taking 
more than two wives, ^ allotting to two daughters half the 


1 The other sects repeat the Tasimyah^ “ In tho name of God, the com- 
pnssionate, the merciful,’* (ITughos, p 466 t), in an undertone; but as^- 
requires it to be said audibly when chapters of the Qur’an are read 

aloud. 

8 With the exception of agh-^iafi'I, all doctors eay that the qmnit (see 
Hughes, p. 482) is said after the Jrttr prayers (Hughes, p 670) only; but 
fl8h-S]i«fi‘i eajs it may be said after the morning prayeis, as well. 

^ The Muslim, before euteiing upon any act of devotion, must declare his 
niyy^h or intention to peiform such an act ; otherwise, it is null and void. The 
Ijlanafia consider tho ntyyah hb a sha}t, or condition, which precedes prayeis and 
which holds good oven if a time elapses before a man commences Ins prayers, 
provided he has done nothing in the interval foreign to the nature of prayer. 
Accordingly, if a man, while making his ablutions, declares his intention to 
perform the midday prayers for instance, his prayers aro valid oven if, at tho 
time of praying, he foigcts to repeat the niyyah The ^ufi'is, however, hold 
that the declaration of tho intention ought to be made icith the takhhah, te., 
the Alldhti alhai or ‘ God is great,’ with which all prayers begin. In tho caso 
mentioned above, the man’s prayers are not valid according to tho Rhufi'ig. 

4 As already explained the Quniit is a secret prayer offered at the close of 
the Witr^ which, as the word implies, is an odd number of rak'ahs, 3, 6 or 7, 
said at any time between tho last prayer at night, and tho dawning of day 
(Hughes, p. 670). The may be offered at anytime of tho year; ash- 

Shafi‘i however holds that it is not admissible except in tho latter half of the 
month of Ramadhan. 

4 In C. four. We are at a loss to account for the selection of tho wrong 
reading by the editor ; we should certainly read as in C. The number 

of wives which a man may take to himself, is limited to four by verse 3 of 
the fourth chapter of tlie Qur’an. It runs thu.s, ‘ Marry what seems good to 
yon of women, by or threes^ or foute.* Tho moaning of the veise can 
only be that every man may have two, or three, or four wives ; yet some, such 
as the Jphihii 11 / or followers of Da’ud al-I^fahanl, from a too literal ac- 
ceptation of the words in the verse, have thought that there is sanction hero 
for marrying as many as nine wives (2 + 3 + 4), and others for even taking an 
unlimited number of wives. But in justice to the author of Islam it must be 
said that this interpretation of the verso is quite unwarrantable. In con- 
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estate ; ^ that a man living in the vicinity of a maffjtd is bound to say 
his prayers in the maajid itself; and in the question of aU^Aul^ when 
the shares exceed in amount the 'pro;perty to he divided.^ They have 
departed from the tradition sects in four : — the mut^ah ^ during 

nection with this may he read with interest the discnssion set ou foot by 
Akbar as to the number of freeborn women a man was legally allowed to 
marry. See Ain-x-Akhaii (Blochmann) I. 173. 

1 In the 12th verse of 8uratU‘n^Ntsd\ the IVth chapter of the Qar’an, a 
son having sisters is given the portion of two daughters ; if there are only 
daughters and they should be more than two, they are to have two-thirds ; if 
there be but one daughter, she shall have half the property. It is not dis- 
tinctly stated what shall be the portion of two daughters when there is no 
other issue. Ibn ‘Abbas would not give them more than half, t,e , the share 
of an only daughter; but all the other companions are unanimous in allotting 
them two-thirds. Ibn ‘Abbas contends that daughters are to be given two- 
thirds only when they are 7no?e than two. Those who hold the other view, 
however, say that as the share of a son is equal to that of two daughters, 
therefore, by inference, the share of two daughters is equal to that of the 
eon, who receives two-thirds when inheriting with his sister. They say 
further that as it was not intended to give more than two-thirds to daughters, 
whatever may be their number, it was distinctly laid down that when more 
than two, they shall still have two-thirds, the tm'phed share of two daughters. 

8 See Sir VV. Jones’s translation of as-Sirajiyyahj Works, Vol. Ill, p. 527. 
Examples which come under al-^Aul are w'orked upon the principle of division 
into proportional parts. The shares being expressed in fractions, these are 
reduced to equivalent ones with a common denominator ; then the property 
is divided into shares equal to the sum of the new numerators added together, 
and each will take as many of these shares as shall be equal to their particular 
numerator after the process of reduction. 

As will bo seen from Sir W. Jones’s commentary on as-Strdjxyyah referred 
to above (Works, Vol. HI, p. 575) the first cose of ‘AuZ arose in the caliphate 
of ‘Omar. It was the case of a w'omau who died leaving a husband, a 
mother and a sister of the whole blood. By the law of the Qur’an, the 
husband and sister were each entitled to a moiety and the mother to a third 
of the property; but, as Ibn ‘Abbas says, if an arithmetician could number 
the sands, yot ho could never make two halves and a thu d equal to a whole ; 
and as the shares are fixed by positive law and none can by any means be 
deprived of their share, the shares of all the claimants were, by the above 
rule, diminished in exact propoi tion. Ibn ‘Abbas may bo permitted to contend 
that if God has fixed J ns the share of any person, his claim is not satisfied by 
receiving^; but the doctors aro wise enough to act on their own initiative iu 
such matters and to divide the propei ty equitably between all the claimants ; 
while there can bo little doubt that had tho question arisen in the life-timo 
of the prophet, he would have decided it in tho same way. 

8 Pilgrimage to tho sacred temple of Makkah is of two kinds, HajJ and 

9 
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pilgrimage; rubbing over tbe iurban; ^ nofe accounting sand ae a 
substitute for water in ablution;* and that ablution loses its 
efficAcy through, laughter * Four of the sects, however, agree with 
them upon one or another of these four questions : — Abu Hanifah 
on laughter; the Shi‘ah onmtU^ah; the Shiifi^i on sand ablution, 
and the Karramiyyah on rubbing over the turban. The common 
people have departed from the Shi‘ah in four questions again: 
the mut^ah ; ^ that a man is under legal obligation to divorce his 

*Umrah. The Hajj can only be made on the appointed days of Dhn-hHiijah ; 
while the *Umrah may bo performed at any other time. When the ‘Umrah, 
however, is made during the ^ajj season, which commences on the appearance 
of the new moon of Shawwul, and in advance of tho greater pilgrimage, it is 
then called al-Mut^ah (enjoyment), because on performing tho circuit of tho 
Ka‘bah and running between abMarwah and as-Safa and on offering a fitting 
sacrifice, tho pilgrim is absolved, till the time of tho f|ajj, from all restric- 
tions imposed on visitors to tho holy city, and may ciijoy the pleasures of life 
during his stay in Makkah, anterior to tlie great pilgrimage. 

Some doctors consider al-Mut‘ah, which is also called at-TamattiL^f as 
superior to tho other kinds of pilgrimage, and even assert that it is the kind 
of pilgrimage enjoined upon tho believers j they are not supported, however^ 
in the latter point, as may be gathered from the text. 

The Mat‘ah in this instance cannot refer to tho inut^ at}i-n‘N%S(V or Hein- 
porary marriages.* 

I This is a question of u'adhii.' In washing the head for ceremonial puri- 
fication, the majority of doctors require that the turban should be taken off j 
so that the wetted hand shall be drawn over tho surface of the head. Some, 
however, assert that it is sufficient, under certain circumstances, to mb tho 
hand over the turban ; bnt tho general practice is as above. Traditions are 
cited, however, to prove that it is equally right to rub the head only, or the 
turban only, or both tbe head and the turban. See ar-Ii<iudhatn-n-Nudfyyah, 

p. 26. 

Hughes (art Masaht p. 828) appears to have understood the operation of 
tonching tho boots or tho turban as a process of making those garments them- 
selves ceremonially clean It is meant, however, as a substitute for washing 
the head or feet in tho ablutions that are required before prayers, as for in- 
stance when the worshipper is an old man and would be injured by the appli- 
cation of cold water to the head or when there is a wound in tho feet. 

s For at-Tayammum see Hughes (p. G31). Ash-^fifib, Ahmad and Da*ud do 
not allow the use of anything but dust for the purposes of at^Tayammum ; 
but Malik, Abu ^anifab, al-Auza‘I and others allow the use of tho earth, and 
anything thereon. 

•■i See aUFataivad ^Alamcftriyijah^ I 14. 

♦ See Hughes, p. 414. There is much controversy a« to the legality of 
muVah inariiages, which are usually contracted for a limited period, not ex- 
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wife, if three repudiations be given in immediate succession ; * in 
rubbing the feet,* and the haValah in the call to prayer.® They 
have departed from the Karramijyah in four questions: dis- 
pensing with the declaration of intention before each obligatory 
prayer j * saying the prescribed prayers on horseback ; ^ that, if 

tending in most cases to more than a few days. The Snnni doctors do not 
deny that it was permitted by Muhammad on two distinct occasions ; hut they 
are nnanimous in saying that at last the prophet prohibited for all time the 
contracting of such marriages. However, it was not till near the end of the 
caliphate of ‘Umar that the inut^ah was definitely pronounced to be illegal. 
Needless to say, the ^Vah, who are always active in opposition to this 
Khalifah, vehemently attack his decision in this matter, not so mnch 
from any merit that muVah marriages possess, as from sectarian animosity to 
the person of ‘Umar. They contend that the 28th verse of the IVth chapter 
of the Qur’an, sanctions these marriages ; but their contentions do not really 
amount to much, as nothing in this verse can with justice be applied to 
muVah marriages exclusively. The fact remains, however, that Muhammad 
did sanction these marriages twice in his life and that several distinguished 
Companions adhered to the practice. See ar-liatidhatu-n-Nadiyyahy p. 189. 

I See Hughes, p. 676 (d). The Sbrah law of Divorce is more stringent 
than the Sunni law and m many respects compares favorably with it. The 
point with which wo are immediately concerned is the taldqu4 ItuVah which 
is an irregular form of divorce, as when a husband repudiates his wife by 
three formulary sentences uttered consecutively, or by a triple divorce ex- 
pressed in one sentence. The ^i‘ah look upon this form of diroice as 
having absolutely no cfiicacy ; but the Sunnis, although they hold the Muslim 
who thus divorces his w ife to be an offender against the law, give legal effect 
to the divorce, in spite of its irregularity. Hughes, p. 88. See a)'Raudhatii-n 
Nadujtjah, p, 212. 

8 The Sunnis wash the feet in their ablutions , but the f^i‘ah merely pass 
their wetted hands over their feet wnthout oansing any w’ater to flow upon 
them. The difference between the two sects arose from two different readings 
of the eighth verse of ch. V of the Qur’an ; but although the verse in ques- 
tion, in its different readings, sanctions both ways of purification, the practice 
of the prophet was always in favor of washing. Cf. (il-Kash§hdf^ Vol. I 347. 

8 This lofers to the formula Hayya Uild kha%i\4-'amal i 

“ come to the best of works!”, which the ^i‘ah add to the adhdti. See 
Hughes, p. 28. 

* As stated in another place, the worshipper must declare in formulated 
words his intention to perform any act of devotion he sets about, specifying 
the nature of snch act. This is quite es.soiitial in all nets of divine in- 
stitution ; but the Karrumiyyah, it appears, do not look upon the declaration 
of intention as of binding necessity. 

« A traveller may, when riding, say any prayers except those of divine 



ft perflon, tlir6iigh ignorance of the time, takes food after tliO 
break of day, he may still fast for the day ; ^ and that a man 
shall be held to have duly performed his prayers even if the sun 
should have risen in the meantime.® They have differed from 
all in the following four matters: the talchlr in the days of 
41 . at-ta^nq',^ pmyer before the two festivals ; ^ inadmissibity to enter 


insfcitTttion. In such a case he fronts any Quarter towards which his breast 
inay tarn, but first repeats bis intention to bo fronting the Qthlah. Signs are 
made instead of ruhV and prostrations. {MtMdtf I. 290). Even prayers of 
divine ordinance may be said while tiding, if there is any good reason to 
ezense one from dismounting. (See dl-Fataiva-l ^Alamglmjydh, tTol. 1. 200.) 
The Karramiyyah, it appears, do not trouble themselves about excuses ; but 
say even their divine prayers, in the saddle. 

^ The remedies for a breach of the fast are of two kinds, Qadhff and 
Kaffdrah. The first consists in the performance of the fast at some othet 
time; and the second in the fioeing of a slave, or fasting two months suo-^ 
Cessively, or giving victuals to sixty poor people. In some instances the 
qadh^ only is necessary, as when a man takes food in the morning and finds 
out afterwards that he did so after the break of day. In other instances both 
the qadhd and the Jeaffdtah are enjoined, as, for example, when a man inten- 
tionally eats at the forbidden time. When a man has once broken bis fast, 
he may of course take nourishment daring the remainder of that day. Tho 
Karramiyyah, it seems, allow a man who breaks his fast tlirongh ignorance 
of the time of day, to abstain from food as on a fast day ,* and they do not 
consider that a qadhd is necessary under the circumstances. 

* The time in which morning prayers may be said begins With the break of 
day and ends before the rising of the sun. Prayers are not allowed to bo said 
at sunrise, nor exactly at noon or sunset, as these are the times when the fire- 
worshippers said their prajers. See Lane’s Modem Egyptians, p. 73. 

8 The tafctir during the Ayydmu^t^Ta^rlq {Hughes, p, 27), which are tho 
three days following the great day of sacrifice, namely, the 11th, 12th and 
13th of 2hu-l IJijjah, is based upon Qur’an, II 199, “ fiemember God for a 
certain number of days.” The form of tho talhJr during those days, accord- 
ing to the school of Abu Hanifah is as follows : ‘ Alldhu akbar, Alldhu akbar. 
Id xldha %lla4ldh; wa-lldhu akbar, Alldhu akbar, lUaimdhi-l hanid. These 
words are repeated at the end of all prayers, except tho Witr. The doctors 
have differed as to the exact words of the takb'ir, as well as with regard to 
the beginning and end of the season during which it is enjoined. The 
common people have therefore cut the matter short by disregarding tho 
duty altogether. See al-Fatdwa-l *Alamg}riyyah, I. 213 and Qhunyatu-f’ 
JldUbin, II. 43. 

* The prayers of the two Festivals may be said between the time when 
the sun assumes a luminous colour in the morning and the time it begins to 
decline, When a man has said the prayers of the Festivals, ho must not 
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tipon liifl return frdtn Mina on the last day before the going down of 
the sun ; ^ and washing the foot three times in ablution.* 

It is seldom that doctors of the school of Abu Ilanifah are 
found without four distinctive features : high position with skil- 
fulness of address, erudition, devoutness and piety. The four 
peculiarities which generally mark the followers of MMik are, 
sluggishness, stupidity, religion and adherence to custom. The 
four characteristics of the followers of a.^-Shafi‘i are, sagacity^ 
turbulence, humaneness and irascibility. Of the followers of 
Da’ud, haughtiness, irritability, loquaciousness and opulence. Of 
the Mu‘tazilali, elegance, wisdom, lewdness and scoffing. Of the 
Shi*ah, inveterate hatred, sedition, wealth and renown. Of the 
Traditionists, adherence to example, activity, liberality to the poor 
and success in contest. Of the Karramiyyah, piety, partisanship, 
meanness and mendicity. Of men of letters, sprightliness, vanity, 
ability and elegance in dress ; and of Readers, covetousness, 
sodomy, ostentation ^ and hypocrisy. 

The religious bodies who enjoy rights of subjects under pre- 


occupy himself with supererogatory prayers, nor ought he to pray before the 
said prayers ; but he must return home and keep company with the inmates 
of his house, as these are days of gladness and rejoicing. See Ghunyatu-t* 
Tdltbhi, 11. 111. 

1 The pilgrim should spend the three days called Ayyamu-t-Tasiirlq, or 
the * days of drying flosh in the sun,’ in Minn and should throw each day 
seven pebbles at each of the three pillars. Ho may, however, return to Makkah 
on the second day after throwing the stones, which takes place in the afternoon. 
Should ho remain in Mina to the third and last day, he cannot make his 
return till the afternoon, after again throwing stones nt the pillars. The 
common practice, however, is for pilgrims to return to Makkah on the morn- 
ing of the 13th. See Burton’s Pilgrimage^ Yol. Ill, 241 notej. 

* Although it is not necessary to wash the feet in ablutions more than 
once, yet as it was the practice of the prophet to wash them three times, the 
doctors have decided that it is commendable to follow this practice. They 
even say that if a man as a matter of habit washes his feet only once, he 
thereby becomes guilty, but not otherwise. The general practice however is 
to wash them once only (Hughes, p. 3). 

* The word translated by ‘ ostentation ’ is wanting in the text. It can- 
not be doubted that this is the word to be supplied hero as the phrase 

is of frequent use ,* it means * the assuming of a false appearance 
of virtue or religion,* in order to be seen and to be well spoken of, irpoi ri 
Q*aB^vat0 





tection of the law are four, — the Jews, the Christians, the Maju^^ 
and the §ahi'ah^ We shall note down, if God will, without 
partiality or prejudice the ascendency of everyone of the before* 
Mentioned sects in their respective places and shall describe their 
good, as well as their bad, qualities. Should it be said, ‘Most of 
what thou hast mentioned is wrong and contrary to well-known 
facts ; thou hast even depjarted from long-established usage in 
making number four the basis of division, instead of the number 
seven) and yet thou knowest that God tvliose name is glorious 
created seven heavens and seven eai’ths, and has made the days 
seven and the nights seven, that provisions are of seven kinds ; ® 
that the Qur’an is revealed in words of seven dialects,* and that 
the ma^ids are seven; ’ ^ and should that be stated which I shall 


1 The Magiang, adherents of the Zoroastrian religion. See Hughes, p. 310. 
D’Herbelot, II. 508. 

8 The Sabians. Hughes, p. 551. D’H., III. 145. Dabistau, III. 310 and 
note 1. 

^ This may refer to the food sent from heaven for Jesus Christ, which is 
stated to have been composed of five loaves of broad, ono of which held olives, 
another honey, another butter, another cheese, and the fifth dried meat , 
with a fish, without scales or bones, having salt at its head and vinogfir at 
its tail and vegetables of all kinds except the leek ; Ka§hbhaf III. 391. Or it 
may refer to the dish which Noah prepared after the deluge with seven 
kinds of vegetables which he had remaining — beans, barley, wheat, onions, 
lentils, vetchlings and rice. This is the origin of the dish which it is the 
custom of the people of Cairo to prepare on the day of ‘Ashura*. Nawdd%ru4 
Qalynht p. 144. See Lane's Modern EgyptianSf p. 429, 

4 See Hughes s. v. Seven Dialects, p. 669, 

B The three moat venerated mosques in Islam are al-Masjidu-1 Ilaram at 
Makkab, Masjidu-n-Nabi or the Prophet’s Mosqno at al-Mudlnah, and 
al-Masjidu*l Aqsa at Jerusalem. Of mosques connected with the history of 
Muhammad and his religion may also be cited, Masjidu-l Khaif, Masjidu-t- 
Taqwa, Masjidu-sli-Shajarah, and Masjidu*l-Kabab. These will bo mentioned 
in their proper places. 

Here C adds : the planets are also seven j the principal joints are seven ; 
prayers are of seven kinds j the circnmainbulations (of the Ka'bah), the 
runnings (between a§-Safa and al-Murwali) and the pebbles (thrown at the 
three pillars at Mina) are each seven ; fasting is incumbent on reaching seven 
years of age ; the climates of the world are seven ; the principles in arrang- 
ing cases of inheritance with fixed shares are seven (See Sir W. Jones’s 
Works, Vol. III. p. 629). Regarding the mystic number seven see Elworthy, 
The Evil EyCf p. 406# 
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partly answer later on, I reply that I have guarded against this iti 
saying * the recognized sects * not ‘ the sects into which the Muslims 
are divided;’ and if the actual facts are in some instances at 42 * 
variance with our statements, this will be found to form the ex- 
ception, the truth being upon the whole as we have represented.^ 

The Samaritans * are akin to the Jews; and the fact that they 
consider Musa, on him he peace, as their prophet, proves it beyond 
doubt.® The quaternary division, on the other hand, is accidental 
and without any design on my part ; nevertheless, examples are 
not wanting to show that this also rests on well-established 
authority; for instance, the sacred Books are four;^ man is 
created of f our ( humours ); ® the temperaments arc four; the 
seasons are four;® the rivers are four;'^ the corners of the 43 . 


I Cfor this: The worshippers of idols in ns-Sind are not of the Bhimmah, 
or those under protection of Islam j it is on this account that they aro 
exempted from the poll-tax. The Majfts, however, are accounted as of the 
Bhimmah, for ‘Umar ordered them to be treated in the same way as the 
People of the Book {tho Jews and Christians) The fact that we call the 
followers of one and tho same code of doctimes by two names, one of praise and 
one of blame, does not arise from a love of eulogizing or reviling on our part; 
our object is merely to show what others think of any sect and by what namea 
they call them. Whoever therefore looks into this book must keep his wits 
about him and ponder well what he reads in order to find out our real object ; 
otherwise he will hold our book in contempt and will, moroovor, blame us. 

8 As-Samirah; D’H., III. 197; a^ tihahrastanl, p. 170. 

® C adds here : it is generally said of Abu Haiilfah that he did not engage 
in theological discussions ; this is also what I have noticed in the most dis- 
tinguished doctois in this ago, as Abu Bakr .nl-Jussas, Abu Bakr ibnnd Padhl, 
al-Ismti‘ili, as Sa'waiu and al-'Aqili I once heard Abu-1 Husain al-Qazw'Iui 
say that no doubt Abu I.Iaiufah w’as of tho Mutji'uh-, whereas most of those 
of his followers who claim to bo students of theology are Mu'tazildh This 
being so we did not consider it right to say that Abii Hanlfah engaged in both 
Jurisprudence <ind theology ; tho utmost wo can say is tliat of his followers 
some studied scholastic theology, while others, students of theology, engaged 
ill tho study of practical law. 

At-Tanrub (the Old Tostamont), al-Injil (tho New Testament), az-Zabur 
(tho Book of Psalms) and al-Qur'an. 

^ Tho four humours of the body aro, — a 9 -Safrrd (the yellow bile), as-Sauda’ 
(the black bilo), ad-Dam (blood) and al-Balgham (phlegm), 

® Spring, su tumor, autumn and winter, 

1 The four “rivers of paradise ’'—the Nile, tho Euphrates, Sail.u\n and 
Juil.mn. Cf. Qeu. ii. 11 to 14. 
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Kabbah are four ; ^ and the sacred months are four. * Al-Ai^ba g h 

1 Al-Ka*bali is a nearly square building ; its four rukns or corners are,— 
ar-Ruhnu-l Aswad, wbicb looks to the East and holds the Black Stone; ar- 
Euknu-l ‘Irdqij looking to the North; ar-RuJcnu-sh’Shamt, towards the West; 
and ar-Ruknu4 Yamdnif which looks towards the South. 

8 The four sacred months are, — ahMuha^ramy the first month of the year j 
Rajah, the seventh month; and Bhu4 Qa^dah and Bhu4 HtJJah, the two last 
months. 

C adds here : Ibrahim has also divided four birds into four parts, and placed 
them on four mountains ; the rivers, mountains and battle-fields are each four : 
four towns are of paradise; the winds are four; the pillars of Islam next to 
faith are four ; the ablution is in four members of the body ; the number of 
witnesses to prove a charge of adultery is four ; a salam sale is not lawful 
except in four kinds of articles; a Muslim cannot marry of wives except 
four; the gardens of the woild are four ; the tahhJrg in the burial service are 
four; the rightly guided Khalifahs are four; and four things upon four classes 
are of binding nature.— 

To show Abraham how the dead are to be revived at the resurrection, God 
ordered him to take four birds, cut them to pieces and put a part of them on 
four separate mountains ; then to call them by name, when they will rise, 
whole and sound, and go to him. Qur’an, II. 262. Sale’s Koran, p, 32 and 
notes. Al-Ka 4\$h dfy p. 173. Tho four birds are said to be the peacock, the 
cock, the raven and tho pigeon ; while the mountains are located on the road 
from Makkah to at-Tan‘im, near the wells called az*Zahir, two on each side 
of the road (Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah, I. 337). 

The four rivers as already stated are, — tho Nile, the Euphrates, Saihan and 
Jaihan. The four “pre-ominent mountains,” Sddutu-l-j%baly are, — Mount Sinai, 
tha Lebanon, Uhud and al-Judi. In page 137 of the text, however, 
Mohammad is reported to have said that four mountains aro of paradise ; but 
the names of three only are given, — Uhud, Majannah and Rfount Sinai. Abu 
Hurairah, again, is reported to have said that the best of all mountains are, — 
Uhud, al-A^‘ar and Wariqan, three mountains betweeu Makkah and 
al-Madinah. The four battle-fields said to bo of paradise are, — Badr, Uhud, 
al-Khandaq and Hunain ; these will be noticed in another place The four 
towns that are of paradise are, — Makkah, al-Madinah, IliyiV ( Jerusalem ) and 
Biraashq. This is as reported by Makhul ( Yaqut, III. 4231/; Vit Ka^bu-l 
Ahbar {Kttdbu-l Bulddn of Ibnu-1 Faqih, p. 109) says thley are 
Dimashq, Bait Jibrin and Dhafar. Makhul also names four towins as being of 
the towns of hell ; they are, — Antaqiyah [Antioch]; at-Tuwansjh, a frontier- 
town near al-Mas?I?ah [Mopsuestia] ; Qustantiniyyah [Constai^itinople]; and 
San‘a*. The four winds are, — as^Sabd (tho cast wind), ad^Dabi'r ( the west 
wind). a^h-Shamdl (the north wind), and ahJanuh (the south '^ind). The 
five pillars or piactical duties of Islam aro, 1. Al-Imdn, tho profession of 
faith in tho unity of God, and tho mission of Mufiammad. 2 A»-^aluty 
Prayer. 3. As-Saxm, Fasting. 4. Az-Zakdt, Almsgiving, 5. Al-Hajj, Pil- 
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ibn Nabatah,^ moreover, has related that he heard ‘AH — May Qod 
he gracious to Mm — say, ‘The Qur’an is composed of four parts ; 
one part concerning ourselves ; another, concerning our enemies ; 
the third contains stories and parables ; and the fourth, laws and 
regulations/ These, then, are undoubted precedents. 

Relation op my actual experiences. 

Several men of learning and ministers of State have written on 
this subject, even though their writings, besides being imperfect, 
are mostly, nay, all based on hearsay. On the other hand, I have 
myself visited everyone of the provinces, and have brought even 
the least important matters, within my personal knowledge, I 
have not omitted, at the same time, to make investigation and 
inquiries, and to exercise the faculty of reason. In this way, the 
work has come to be composed of three elements ; firstly, what I 
have personally seen, secondly, what I have beard from trust- 
worthy persons, and thirdly, what I have found in books written 
on this and other subjects. I have been assiduous in frequenting 
all royal libraries without exception ; have studied the writings 
of all the sects ; have acquainted myself with the opinions of all 
peoples ; have mixed with all sorts of ascetics and have every- 
where visited the assemblies of public discoursers. Thus I 
succeeded in gathering the knowledge I desired in this science. 
I have acquired thirty-six names, by all of which I have been 
called and addressed; such as, Muqaddast, Filasthii^ Misrt^ Ma gh riht^ 
Khurasdintf MuqrV or teacher in Qur’an-reading, Faqlh or 


gri triage. The four members of which wadhiV or partial ablation is performed 
are, — the face, the hands, the head, and the feet. The four gardens of the 
world have been mentioned already, see p. 60 1. 17 of this translation. For 
the burial service which consists of four takbirs or Alldhu akhar repeated 
four times with some short prayers, see Hughes p. 46. The rightly-guided 
]^alifahs are the four immediate successors of Muhammad, namely, Abu 
Bakr (12-13 H), ‘Umar (13-23 H), ‘ Utktn an ( 23-35 H) and ‘AH (36-40 Hj. 

I The authorities for this tradition given in the text are, — Abu Baler 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdanj Muljammad b. Mu‘awiyah al-An?ari ; Isma‘il b. §abl^ ; 
Safyan ai-Hariri j ‘ Abdu-1 Mu’min ; Zakariyya*, the father of Yahya , al-Asbagh 
b Nabatah. 

* The word is uncertain j perhaps the best reading is that given above. In 
this case the word may be taken as synonymous with Muslim^ for silm in one 
of its significations has the sense of ‘ the religion of Islam ; ’ Mushmi, the pro- 
bable reading in MS. B, has also the same meaning as Mushm, as it is a 
relative adjective from MuslimUn, 

10 
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doctor of the law, Walt or holy man, ^Ahid or devotee, ZUhid 
or ascetic, Sayyah or pilgrim, Warrdq or scribe, MujaUid or book- 
binder, Tajir or merchant, Mndhaklcir or public discourser, Imam, 
Mu'adjidhin or crier of the hour of prayer, JDiatlh or preacher, 
Gharih or stranger, ^ Iraqis Bagkdddty Shdmi, Hamfty Muta*addih 
(a scholar under the care of an instructor), Kari (a lodger in the 
precincts of an endowment), (a student of law and 

theology), Muta^alUm or learner, FardUdhi (doctor of the law of 
inheritance), Uatadh or master, DmiMmand or sage. Shaikhs 
44 . Nishdstah (2i man of learning), Rdhih (a courier), and Basul or 
messenger ; and that is on account of the various countries in 
which 1 have resided, and the many places that I have visited. 
Besides, I have had my share in all that commonly falls to the 
lot of travellers, with the exception of begging and the commis- 
sion of a grievous sin. I have attended lectures in law and ethics ; 
practised asceticism and devotion ; lectured, in my tuni, on law 
and ethics ; preached from pulpits ; cried the hour of prayer from 
minarets ; officiated as Imam in masjids ; delivered public dis- 
courses in congregational mosques; frequented schools ; pronounced 
Special prayers in assemblies ; spoken in meetings ; swallowed 
hartsah * with the Sufis, ijiarld * with the monastics, and ^asidah ^ 
with seamen. I was driven in the night from mosques ; have 
Wandered in solitudes and lost my way in the deserts ; was, a 
time, earnestly bent on devotion ; and have, at other tim^ ^ ^ ' 
acquired ill-gotten wealth. I have associated with ti; 
of the mountain of Luhnan ; ^ mixed with persons i^ 
for some time ; owned slaves ; and carried things on 
baskets. I was very near drowning on several occasiouo, <*ua 
have, a number of times, been plundered in predatory attacks on 


1 See ante p. 63 note 4 of this translation. 

S A mess of crumbled bread, moistened with broth, and generally having 
small pieces of meat cut up in it. Chenery’s al-J^arln^ notes to the Thirteenth 
Assembly, p. 382. 

8 A sort of hasty-pudding consisting of wheat-flour moistened and stirred 
about with clarified butter, and cooked ; it is also commonly made with boil* 
ing water, flour, clarified butter, and honey, ( Dictionaries ). 

4 Mount Lebanon holds a distinguished position as the residence of devout 
and holy men. Forty of the Ahddl (Lane s.v. J<^) live on it at all times, and 
it has in this way come to be considered as one of the most venerable of 
mountains, see p. 72 note 2 of this translation. 
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OTir caravauf#. I have been in the service of magistrates and 
distinguished men ; have conversed with kings and ministei’S ; 
kept company with vicious persons on the road, and sold goods in 
market-places. I have been confined in prison and arrested as a 
spy ; have witnessed the fighting of ar-Rum in vessels of war 
and the striking of bells * in the night ; have bound books for 
hire ; paid for water by my songs ; * travelled in litters and on 


1 Oriental Christians formerly made nse of nawdqis^ thin oblong pieces of 
wood struck with flexible rods, to summon the congregation to divine service. 
They were not permitted to do this except in places where the Muslims were 
few. Now-a-days the use of church-bells is allowed, but not without great 
reluctance. How intolerable the striking of gongs, or the ringing of bells, is 
to the followers of the prophet, is amply illustrated by the events of the year 
668 of the Hijrah (A.D. 1259), as narrated in the Annals of Abn-l-Fida*. 
The Mughal had overrun the countries of Islam, and sword and rapine 
followed in their track; the Christians, however, escaped unharmed, and 
believing themselves for the time in complete security, ventured to make use 
of the hateful gongs in the very heart of Damascus. This greatly incensed 
the Muslim inhabitants of the city, who saw in that a disposition to exult 
over their own misfortunes ; accordingly on hearing that an anny had marched 
from Egypt against the Mnghul, they fell upon the Christians of Damascus, 
plundered their houses and demolished the magnificent Church of Mary. The 
Muslims of l^ilat, in Central Armenia, found themselves, however, some 
years before this, under the necessity of building a church in the citadel and 
striking the gongs in order to induce the Georgians who were besieging the 
town to withdraw. See al'Kdinil of Ibnu-1 Athir under the year 623 H. 
(A.D. 1226). 

S The word translated by ‘songs* is imperfectly printed in the text The 
above reading was adopted with reference to an anecdote of a similar nature 
related in ul-Aghdni, I. 23. It refers to an incident in the life of an illus- 
trious singer of al-Madlnali, Ma‘bad by name, who himself tells the story in 
the following words — An Amir of al-Hijnz, who was governor of the two* 
sacred cities at one and the same time, sent me a message to proceed to him 
to Makkah. I set out on my journey ; and one day I happened to be ahead of 
my servant and was hard pressed by both heat and thirst, I came at last to 
a tent in which was a negro and where some large jars of water were left to 
cool. I accosted the man and said, ‘Friend, give me of this water that I may 
drink.* He said, No. ‘ Do thou grant me then to stay under the shelter of 
thy roof for a while,* said I. He again said, No. Thus repulsed I made 
my camel lie down and, taking refuge in her shade, screened myself from the 
beat. It then occurred to me to compose some new music to sing before the 
Amir on my arrival to him ; and perhaps, thought I, in moving my tongue, my 
throat will also bo wetted and my sufferings will be alleviated. So I began 
to sing in a low voice one of my old songs, when suddenly I found myself 
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horseback ; walked through hot winds and snows ; lodged in the 
precincts of royal courts amongst noblemen, and lived in the 
midst of ignorant persons in the weavers’ quarter.* How often 
have 1 succeeded to power and eminence ! I have been the object 
of murderous plots more than once ; have made the pilgrimage 
and lived in religious retirement ; have engaged in Holy War and 
taken my post on the enemy’s frontier ; have drunk of sawiq * at 
the public drinking place ® in Makkah ; have eaten of bread and 
pease in times of distress ; ^ and of the food provided by the 

parried by the negro and taken to his tent. He then said, * Father and mother 
will I give away for thee, wilt thou have some barley meal with this cool 
water I said, ‘Thou hast already refused me less than this, and surely a 
draught of water will suffice me.’ Thereupon he gave me to drink till I was 
quite satisfied My servant arrived, I stayed with the negro till the evening 
and then thought of continuing my journey. On leaving he said to me, 
O thou dearer to me than father and mother, the heat is excessive and I am 
afraid there will happen to thee the like of what has already happened ; 
peimit me, then, to go with thee carrying a water*skin on my neck, so as 
to give thee to drink whenever thou art thirsty, and for each cup thou wilt 
please sing me a song. I replied, so be it; and by God! he never left ma 
till I reached the station ; and he used to give me water to drink and I used 
to sing him songs, all the way along. 

I Weavers are proverbially notorious for lack of intelligence, although they 
are not as bad in this respect as some other gentry, Al-Jabidh has given his 
opinion that tho intelligences of a hundred schoolmasters would make the in- 
telligence of one woman ; tho intelligences of a hundred women make that of 
a weaver ; the intelligences of a hundred weavers make that of a eunuch, 
while a hundred of these make the intelligence of ono boy. A more chari- 
table author says that the intelhgeuces of two matrons make that of a single 
man; that the intelligences of four eunuchs make that of on© woman; that 
the intelligences of forty weavers make that of a eunuch and that the intelli- 
gences of forty schoolmasters make that of a weaver, 

a The meal of wheat, barley or vetches pounded small and fried ; saw'iq 
also means ‘ wine.’ 

* The tribe of Quraish both in the JahiUyyah and Islam furnished the 
pilgrims with water from the well of Zamzam , but as the water of this well 
is exceedingly heavy to the taste, they were wont to throw into it quantities 
of raisins and dates to give it flavour. This is what is called Siqdyatu4 J^djj ; 
at the time of the prophet the duty of giving tho pilgrims water to drink 
had devolved upon al-‘ Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, and it long remained 
a special prerogative of his family. See al-Azraqi’s Ihstory of Makkah, p. 70. 

♦ The text has which in a marginal note in B is said to be wrong. 

No satisfactory word could be found to replace it; translated ‘ m 

times of distress, ’ does not seem to bo inappropriate heie. 
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hospitality of Ibrahim, the Friend (of God) ; * and of the fvnit of 
the wild sycomore * of ‘Asqalan. I have been invested with 
dresses of state by sovereign kings ; and rich presents have they 
conferred upon me. I have suffered nakedness and destitution 
many times. I have held correspondence with distinguished 
men ; have been reproved by persons of noble rank ; was offered 
the administration of religious endowments ; have humbled myself 
before adversaries ; was charged with heresies and accused of 
covetousness *, was appointed a trustee by princes and Qadhls ; 46. 
made executor to wills and been appointed a guardian ; have had 
good experience of cut-purses ; have seen plenty of the manoeuvres 
of sharpers ; have been pursued by the most ignoble ; opposed by 
the envious ; and slandered to the authorities. I have also visited 
the baths of Tabariyyah and the fortresses of ancient Persia ; and 
have seen the Day of the Fountain and the Feast of Barbarah,^ 
as well as the well of Budha‘ah * and the mansion of Ya^qub ^ and 
his villages. 

1 It is said that Abraham was the first to keep an open house for guests ; 
hence, he is called by the title of Ahu-dh-Dhijan, or Father of Guests. At 
the time of al-MuqaddasI, a free table was still kept in Hebron for the poor 
and needy, and it was believed to have been provided by the muiiificenco of 
the patriarch. Abraham is seldom spoken of without being styled Khalllu- 
lldh, the Friend of God; or simply, al-Khalll, as in the text. 

8 Ficus Sycomorus. A large tree allied to the common fig. See Mufraddt 
Ibni4 BaxtS) (Soiitheimer), I. 255. 

8 The Feast of St. Barbara m Syria, which is kept in the rainy season. 

Bee page 182 of the text. 

^ The well of Budha'ah is in the Nakhil or palm plantations, outside the 
Babu-sh-^fiml or noith-westeru gate of al-Madinah on the right of the road 
leading to Uhud (Burton’s Pxlgnmage, II. 220 n). In Wiistenfeld’s Geschichte 
der Btadt Medvria, p. 148, the water of this well is described as always fresh 
and clear, notwithstanding that quantities of rubbish and old rags were at 
all times thrown into it; the well is now greatly in rums. Of this, 
as almost of all the wells in al-Madinah, the historians say that the prophet 
by spitting into it caused the water, which was before salt, to become sweet 
and gave it besides a healing quality. In his time the sick were, by hia 
advice, washed in its waters and were invariably cured of their ailments on 
the third day. Bi’r-Budha‘ah is said to be six cubits in diameter. 

8 Yaqut (III. 220) says that according to the best accounts the residence 
of Jacob was at Sailun [Silo, Shiloh], a village about four hours south of 
Nfibulus [Neapolis, the Shechem of the Old Testament ]. He also mentions a 
town near Baniyas [Pancas] between Damascus and the coast, as having been 
according to some the lesidenoo of Jacob, at the time he lost Joseph and by 
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Experiences of this kind are many ; but the number I hare 
mentioned will suffice to show any person reading my book, that I 
have not written it haphazard, nor arranged it without definite 
method ; and thus, he may set it above others in estimation, 
because of the wide difference that exists between one who has 
personally experienced all these things, and one that has written, 
his book at his ease, and based it on the reports of others. I have 
spent more than ten thousand dirhams in my travels ; and have 
exposed myself, besides, to many short-comings in the perform- 
ance of my religious duties. I have taken advantage of every 
license permitted by any of the sects ; thus, I have rubbed over 
the feet ; ^ have said my prayers with mudhdmmatam ; ^ have 
departed from Mina before the going down of the sun ; » have 

consequence called BaitiU AJiian, or the Abode of Sorrows ; but this is not in 
accord with the narrative in Gen. xxxvii, and some have surmised it to be 
the place where Jacob wrestled with the angel. The Crusaders built here a 
fortress which was finally reduced by Salahu-d-DIn in the year 675 of the 
Hijrah (A.D. 1 179). See al-Kdmtl of Ibnnd Athir under the year 575, as also 
Abulfedse Annales, IV, 39 and note 32 at the end of the volume. 

In addition to the text, C has here the following ; as well as the Mihrajan, 
the Sadhah, the Nairuz and its wonders in ‘Adan, and the Peast of Mar 
Sarjah. 

The Mihrjan, the Sadhah and the Nairuz are three Persian festivals of 
great importance, celebrated, the first on the 16th of Mihr-Mah at the 
autumnal equinox, the second on the night of the 10th of Bahman-Mah 
when many fires were lighted, and the third on the Ist of Farwardm-Miili at 
the vernal equinox. See Al-BIruni’s Chronology (Saebau), pp. 207, 213 and 
199. Mar Sarjah appears to be St. Sergius, celebrated by the Eastern and 
Western Churches on 7th October. Sergius, a Roman officer, suffered 
martyrdom under Maximian at Ru^afah in Syria. So famous was he in 
Syria and Christian Arabia that Chosroes II. built a Church in his name at 
the capital of his empire, for he fancied that the saint had not a small share 
in his restoration. 

I This is the practice of the Shi‘ah in their ablution ; the Sunnis wash 
their feet. See page 67 note 2 of this translation. 

8 After reciting the Fdtihah^ viz.y the first chapter of the Qur’an, the 
worshipper who is saying his prayers can repeat as many chapters of the 
Sacred Book as he may wish ; but he should at least, recite one Jong or three 
short verses. When on a journey, however, he may recito even a single short 
verse, though it should contain but one word, as the one-worded verse men- 
tioned in the text. It is verse 64 of ch. LV of the QuPan, in description of 
Paradise and means ^gardens with dark green foliage.’ See al-Kifdyah, I. 244. 

8 See pnge 69 note 1 of this translation. 
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performed the obligatory prayers on horseback ^ and with grosd 
pollution on my garments ; * and with the omission of tlie tasbth 
in tlie Tuku*^ and in the sujud^ and with the prostrations of 
forgetfulness^ before the salutation. I have joined prayers 
together ; and have curtailed my devotions,® even when 
not travelling. But I never acted differently to what the 
leading doctors have taught ; nor have I ever deferred a prayer 


I See page 67 note 5 of this translation. 

The worshipper must purify his garments and his body, for prayer, as 
well as the ground whereon he prays. It is sinful to neglect this, although the 
prayer is still correct. There are some, however, who do not consider this 
to be a necessary adjunct to prayer, as they look upon it as a sunnahf the non- 
observance of which does not constitute a sin ; while others, again, make it an 
essential part of prayer, without which it is rendered null and void. 

S See page 63 note 6 of this translation. 

* When a person through forgetfulness performs less or more than the 
requisite number of Rak^ats in prayer, he must as a penance go through two 
prostrations called ‘the prostrations of forgetfulness,’ (Hughes, p 656). The 
prophet performed these two prostrations sometimes before, sometimes after 
the 8aldm with which every prayer finishes# Abu Hanifah has therefore 
decided that they are to be performed be/ore the Saldm in every case; while 
ash-Sbafi‘i holds quite the contrary view. 

^ Prayers must be said at the stated times ; it is permissible, however, on 
a journey, in sickness or when it is raining, to put off a prayer and say it 
together with the following prayers. But as al-Muqaddasi tells us a little 
farther that he never deferred a prayer beyond its regular time, what he 
intends by joining prayers together^ must therefore be the saying of one 
prayer at the latest time it is possible to say it and the saying of tho one 
following at tho beginning of the stated time for it. This is not really 
joining of two prayers as each prayer is said in its regular time; it is 
joining in form only, hence called jam'^url, A traveller has the option to say 
two prayers together, whether by deferring one or anticipating it. 

® Travellers are hound to shorten their prayers by performing two pros- 
trations only instead of four. However this is not the kind of qa^r, or 
shortening, that is meant here, as this is admissible only in travelling, while 
our author says that he did so not on a journey. The qa^r here intended, 
therefore, is that shortening in prayer which consists in omitting the pros- 
trations and inflexions of the body and substituting the Imd^ or making of 
signs, instead. This is admissible even when not on a journey if one is in fear 
of an enemy ; it is sufficient in such a case to say one’s prayers sitting 
throughout. 

1 As already said prayers must be said at the stated times. Generally 
speaking the five periods of prayer are, — Saldtu-l Fajr, from dawn to sunrise ; 

when the sun has begun to decline; Saldtu-l midway 
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to a later time than that appointed. It has been a custom with 
me in my early travels^ when passing on the high road by any 
town lying at a distance of ten leagues or less from me, to leave 
the caravan, and hasten toward it, with the object of seeing it.^ 
I have even lured sometimes a party of men to accompany me ; 
and travelled by night in order to be able to rejoin my com- 
panions in time — at a cost to me of much money and labour. 

Places about which accounts differ. 

There are in the territory of Islam certain places and shrines 
that do not really exist, or have doubtful situations. It became 
necessary, therefore, to describe them in a separate chapter, as the 
truth is far from being established in their case. They shall be 
left without remark, if ever mentioned in my account of the 
provinces. 

In Kazarun is a dome, in the direction of the hill, said by the 
Magians to be the middle of the world ; ^ an annual feast is cele- 
brated in its honour. Outside Yanbu*, towards the sea, is a 
consecrated spot, said to be the tongue of the earth in giving 
utterance to the words, “ We come obedient to Thy command.’* ® 
In al-JashsJi is a place where the chain of Da’ud, ^ which was 


between the noon and sunset prayers j SaUtu-l-Magfirih, a few minutes after 
sunset ; and Saldtu4 J§hd' when the night has closed in. See Hughes, Diet, of 
Islam, p 469 and Masdblh, I. 132. 

1 This sentence finishes in the text with the word translated *in my 

early travels.* It is however out of place iu the sentence aud is not found 
in MS. C. 

8 Cf. Odo. d'Ahoulf , I. 9 note 3. 8 Qur’an, XLI. 10. 

* In the time of Abraham ordeal by fire was used to determine guilt or 
innocence. It was performed by putting the hand into fire j the innocent 
escaped unhurt, but the guilty was burned. The instrument of ordeal in the 
time of Moses was a stick, which remained quiet when a person was innocent, 
but which rained blows upon the guilty. In the time of Solomon the ordeal 
wag the wind, which kept calm for the innocent, but which used to raise the 
guilty and hurl him to the ground. Ordeal by water was in use in the time 
of Ch'i-l Qa-rnain j the water congealed if an innocent person sat on it, but 
remained fluid for the guilty. The ordeal in the time of David, as explained 
in the text, was by a hanging chain which the innocent could reach by stretch- 
ing out the hand, not so the guilty, Nawddirud Qalydht, p. 12. 

This chain, according to Ibu ‘Abbas, was in connection with the Milky Way 
and the vault of heaven j its lower extremity was near the judgment hall of 
David ; it had the strength of iron and the hue of fire ; it was ornamented 
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used to famish evidence of truth or falsehood, is supposed to have 
been. Some have said that the sepulchre of Adam is near the 
minaret of Masjidu-l-IOiaif ; ^ others have said that it is in the 
vicinity of the tomb ot Abraham ; * and others again that it is in 
al-Hind. It has also been said that the giave of Adam lies in the 
Wilderness ; while a man in Iliya alleges to have seen in a dream 
that it was at the back of Mount Z.nta [Olivet]. Those who rely 
on the Bible assert that the sepulchre of Da’ud ^ is in Sihyaun 
[Zion]. Some have said that the cities of Lot were between 
Kirman and Khurasan. The lire of Abraliarn is supposed by 
some to have been at Jarmaq ^ It has been said that the mound 

■with ^^em8 and atndded witli fine penrla; it h.id, moreover, many other 
qualities. This chain coiitiuiied to bo the instrument of ordeal at the time of 
1) ivid, till 11 was finally t ik<m up to heaven, m consequence of the appearance 
of fraud and docepiiou among men. The story runs that a man, about to 
make a long journey, entrusted another with a valuable jewel. On returning 
home he demanded restitution of the jewel, bub the man lopiidiabed it al- 
together. They then agreed to appeal to the delusion of the chain but as 
the man who had the jewel knew that it was not ni his power to reach the 
chain ho betook himself to the following subterfuge He made a hollow in 
hia stuff placing the jewel m this hollow, and came to tlie chain leaning upon 
tlio staff The lightful owner of the jewel, it is needless to say, easily 
reached the chain , but the other, too, was nut less suci essf ul , for h inding 
the stick which contained the jewel to the man, he requested him to hold it 
v\ hile he was engaged in proving los innocence, and wuth tlie words “the 
jewel has returned to its owner, ” ho stietched his hand and caught hold of 
the chain The people greatly woiidcied at this, and on the morrow the chain 
was no longer to be seen. {Qi^asu-l-Anhiyd' ). 

t A mosque at Mina, three miles from Mikkah. where according to some 
Adam lies. Burton’s iwagre, 111 249. 

2 A Jewish tradition represents Adam as buried in Hebron with the 
patriarchs j a Chiistiaii tiaditiou makes JHouut Calvary his resting-place. 
See Burton’s Pilgi image, 111. 198 and note J. 

8 David’s tomb is supposed to be on Mount Zion, immodiatoly above, and to 
the east of the pool now called Bukota-^-SuItdn, up the vale of Hinnom, in the 
Upper City. It is iii a largo and irregular mass of building now occupied by 
the Muslims and called (in-Aa6; I, Sec Smith’s Dtciionaty of Qieekand 
Roman Geograj/hy, art. Jerusalem, II. 29a. 

^ Jarmaq is the name of a village m the desert between Kirman and 
Khurasan, where are said to be some bla-^k hills supposed to bo the ashes of 
the fire of Abraham. In tins desert there are besides, small black stones 
covering a distance of about four /ursaMs ; and also stones having the shapes 
of almonds, apples, lentils and beans, as well as figures of men, {Teatt^ 
p. 490). Possibly the existence in this place of these ‘substances, has led to the 
11 
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fiituated in al-Qhari ^ is the tomb of Nbh [Noah].* The tomb 
of ‘All is in the mihrah (Sanctuary) of the principal mosque of 
al-Kufah ; others say that it is near the leaning tower.^ Some 
have said that the tomb of Fatimah is in the Hujrah, or chamber, 
where the prophet is buried , ^ others say that it is in al-BaqT.^ 


stipposition that the five cities of the people of Lot were situated in this 
desert, as well as the fire of Ahraham Foi the latter story, narrited in the 
XXIst cliapter of the Qur’an, .see Hughes’ Victionaiy nj Islam, p 4 

Coramentatora of the Qur’an place the sci no of these occurrences in 
Kutha, in al-lraq. 

1 Al-Ghfirl in its dual form, is (ho name of two tall buildincjs, outsido the 
town of al-Kufah, said to have been built by Abu Qabus an-]SIa‘mttn ibnu-1 
H undhir, the last Kin<; of al-Hirah (about 580-602 AD), over the graves of 
two boon companions whom he had put to death in a drunken fit At the 
time of al-Muqaddnsi one of the two Ghails was already in rums. The name 
signifies ‘smeared with blood,’ and the reason of those sopiilchial monuments 
having been so called is said to he that an.Nn‘man used on certain days in 
alternate years to sacrifice to his two friends the first person he saw, hmem ing 
their tombs with the blood of the victim The story has its origin in the 
human sacrifices which the pagan Arabs offered to the goddess al*‘Uzza See 
Lyall’s Anexont Arabian Poetry, p. xxvii ct seq. See also Yaqut HI. 792 

2 See Voyages d' Jbn B itoutak, tome T, p 410. Another account places the 
tomb of Noah in Dati Abdn, ‘the monastery of Our Father,’ between Jazirat- 
Ibn ‘Umar and the village of Thamanin (the Eighty), in Mesopotamia In 
this monastery is a large vaulted chamber low upon the ground, and evidently 
of great antiquity, where a large grave is found hewn in the lock, and said to 
be the grave of Noah. See Yilqut, II. 040 and D’Herbelot, III. 50. 

8 The leaning tower outside al-Kufah is the Ghax'J already described ; this 
may be gathered from the explanation given in Yaqut fill. 790) of the w^ord 
tub'll, a portion of a wall elongated in form towards the sky and 
For a dcsciiption of the tomb of ‘AH see D’Herbolot, 1. 185 and Voj/ages cVIOn 
Bat out ah, I p. 415 ef seq 

The place in which Muhammad was buried is called al-Hujrah, or the 
Chamber, from the circumstance of its having b(‘en ‘A’lshah’s room. On tlie 
death of the piophet some dispute arose as to tne jilace ot his burial, but he 
was eventually buried in the chamber where he died, on the ground that a 
prophet should be buried on the very spot of his death. Much obscunty 
hangs over the last resting-place of Fatimah, the only one of his children 
who survived him, but she i- geneially supposed to be buried in tho place 
where her house stood, and which is now included in the Prophet’s Mosque, as 
well as the Ilujrah See Pulton’s Pilgrimage, II 315 note f 

8 The cemetery of al-Madinah, which is also called BaqVu^l Otharqad, 
because in former times the place was thickly set with a species of large, 
thorny trees called by the name of Qhaxqad, In this cemetery a largo 
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Outside Marw,^ in the direction of Sarakhs, is a buildinn^ with a 
small grave, supposed to be the place wherein the hend of al- 
Hussin,^ the son of ‘All, is deposited. In Farghanah, it is sup- 
posed, is the tomb of Ayyub [Job], On the summit of Mount Sina 
[Sinai] is an olive-tree, said to be the one that is ‘neither of the 
east nor of the west there is another on Mount Zaita [Olivet], 
of which the same is said. Some have thought that the rock of 
Musa is in Sharwan; that the sea is the Lake of Tabaiistan [the 
Caspian]; that the village is Bajarwan; ^ and that the boy was 
killed at the village of Khazaran.^ Some say that the Barrier of 
Gog and Magog ^ stands on the other side of al-Andalus ; others 
that it is the Pass of Khazaran, and that Gog and Magog are the 
Khazars themselves, I have heard Abu ‘All al- Hasan, son of 
Abu Bakr al-Banna’ say, ‘The tomb of Joseph ^ was discovered 

number of the or companions of the Prephot aie buried. See a des- 

cription of al-Baqi‘ in Burton’s Pilgiiniage^ Vol II, Ch xxii. 

i The printed text is at fault here , for reads 

^ That LHijy is a mistake for the words 
is clearly shewn by what is said at page 333 of the text, where the supposed 
bnrial-place of al-IIusaiu’s head is placed at a distance of two fa? from 

Marw. * See Burton’s PiJg? Dtiaye, IT 313u. 

8 Qur’an, XXIV. 35. In this verse God’s light is said to be ‘ as a niche in 
which is a lamp, and the lamp is in a glass, the glass is as though it weie a 
glittering star ; it is lit from a blessed tree, an olive Jieithe?' of the east nor of 
the west, the oil of which would woll-rngh give light though no fire touched 
it.’ (Palmer’s Qur’an, II. 78) That the tree is neither of the east nor of 
the west is interpreted to moan that it grows neither in the eastern nor the 
western parts, but in the midst of the world, namely, in Syria, where the best 
olives grow (Wheiry’s Commentary on the Qur’an, III. 199). Others think 
the meaning to be that the tree grows neither in the sun nor in the shade, 
but in a place where sun and shade alternately fall upon it. 

^ This Bajarwan is situated m the district of Babu-l-Abwab [DarbandJ, 
near Shirwan Cf Yuqfit (I. 454) There is another Bajarwan in Mesopotamia, 
see Text, p. 137. 

^ Read the story of those events m Qnr’an, XVJTT, 59-81. The Rock, 
verse 62. The sea, 59, etc. The village, 76, The youth slain, 73. See also 
Muntal^abn t-TawdrlM (Ranking) 372, note 3. 

8 The story of Yajuj and Majaj and the rampart which Dhu-1 Qarnain 
built against their irruptions is told in Qur’an, XVIII. 91-101. For a fuller 
account see Wherry’s notes on the same (Commentary, III. 96 et seq,) 

A local tradition places the tomb of Joseph in the modern town of 
Niibnlus [Neapolis], commonly supposed to be identical with the Sichem or 
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in a mound long supposed to be the grave of one of the 
Patriarchs. It was not until a man of Khurasan came and 
said that he was ordered in a dream to go to Baitu-l-Maqdis and 
announce the fact, that it was known to be the grave of Joseph, 
The governor ordered mj father to leave for the place, where I 
accompanied him. After digging for some time the workmen 
came across the wood of the bier, which was found to be in a 
decayed state * T still find that some of our old women possess 
fragments of the wood which they believe to possess the virtue of 
cuiing opthalmia. 

An epitome for doctors of the law. 

This chapter has been set for the special benefit of those who 
desire to have a knowledge of the metropolises of tho Muslims, 
and the disfriefs into which the several provinces are divided, and 
be acquainted with the number of the divisional capitals and their 
towns, but who either lack the neces.sary leisure to study all the 
particulars, or have no occasion to copy tho whole of onr account, 
and therefore want a small treatise easily carried on their travels 
and not difficult to commit to memory in its abridged form. I 
have often been asked to compose such a treatise and thus supply 
a desideratum, I have in consequence introduced this chapter 
before enteiing on the description of the empiie ; and have written 
it with conciseness, without prolixity and in an obscure language. 
If not properly understood, the text will make it perfectly clear. 

It should be understood that in the following account the 
‘capitals are represented as kings ; the divisional capitals as 
chamberlains ; the towns as troops and the villages as foot soldiers. 
We have different expLinalions of tho meaning of ‘ metropolis.* 
The doctors of law define it as ‘ a town with a large population, 
having courts of justice and a resident governor, and which meets 
public charges from its own revenue, and is the centre of authority 
of the surrounding country;’ such as ‘Aththar, Kabulus and 
Zuzan. Lexicogra[)hers explain it as * that which stands as a 
partition between two regions ; ’ such as al-Ba§rah ,ar-Raqqah and 
Arrajan. The common people apply this word to * any large and 
important town ; ’ such as ar-Raiy, al-Mausil and ar-Ramlah. I 
have, however, used the term ‘ metropolis ’ to designate ‘ the city 
where the supreme ruler of a country resides, where the State 

Bheohem of the Old Testament. See Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Roman 
Geography, 11. 412a. 
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Departments have their quarters, in which the provincial governori 
receive their investiture, and to which the towns of the whole 
province are referred ; ’ such as Dimashq, al-Qairawan and Shiraz. 
Some of the metropolises and capitals of districts have depen- 
dencies so large as to contain a number of towns ; such as TfnKbe- 
ristan of Balfeh, the Bata’ih of Wasit and the Zab of Ifriqiyyah. 

The provinces as already stated are fourteen ; six Arabian, — the 
Peninsula of the Arabs, al-‘Iraq, Aqur, ash-Sham, Misr and al- 
Maghrib; and eight non- Arabian,— al-Mashriq, ad-Dailam, ar- 
Ribab, al-Jibal, Khuzistan, Paris, Kirman and as-Sind. Every 
province has necessarily? several districts ; each of the districts, a 
capital ; and every capital, a number of towns But while tlie 
rest of the provinces have but one metropolis severally, the 
Peninsula, al-Maahriq and al-Maghrib have each two metropolises.^ 

The metropolis is the capital of its district ; but every capital of a 
district is not a metropolis ; again, the names of the metropolises 
are the names of their districts also, with the exception of the 
first four, al-Mansurah and the three last.* We shall begin from 
al-Ma§hriq and proceed through the other provinces to that of 
al-Ma gh nb. 

The metropolises are, — Samarqand, Iran^iahr, Shahrastan, 
Ardabil, Plamadlian, al-Ahwaz, Shiraz, as-Sirajan,^ al-Mansurah, 
Zabid, Makbih, Baghdad, al-Mansil, Dima.^iq, al-Pustat, al- 
Qairawan and Qurtubah. The remaining capitals of districts are 48 . 
seventy-seven:* — Bunjikat,^ JiTuniuykat,^ Balkh, Ghazmn,^ Bust, 


I Of the Peninsula, Makkali and Zabid ; of al-Mashriq, Samarqand in 
Transoxiana and Transhahr in Khurasan , of al-Maghiib, al-Qairawan [Gyrene] 
on the African side and Qurtubah [Cordova] in al-Andalua. 

* Of the seventeen metropolises nine bear similar names to the districts 
wherein they are situated ; the eight which differ in name are Samarqand, 
Iranshahr, Shahrastan, Ardabil, al-Mansurah, al-Fusljat, al-Qairawan and 
Qurtubah, the capitals respectively of the districts of a?-Sn^d, Naisabur 
Jurjan, Adharbaijan, as-Sind. Maqaduniyah, Ifriqiyah and al-Andalus. 

8 As-SIiajan or as-Sirjan. 

* The remaining district capitals are sixty-seven, not seventy-seven j the 
list contains however sixty -two names only. The five capitals omitted hero 
are A^sikat, Asbijab or Isbijab, and Bmkai^, m Transoxiana, and Snhar 
and al-Ahsa’ in the Peninsula of the Arabs. 

8 The name is also written Bnnjikath and Brmjika:fch. {Tenets p. 277.) 

* Indifferently written Nnmujkat and Numujkath* so also are all the 
towns having this termination. T Caljed also ^aznah and Ghazni. 
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Earanj, Haraf*, Qayin, Marw, al-ralmdiyyah, ad-Damagliati, Amul, 
Barwan, Ifcil, Bardlia^ab..^ Dabil, ar-Raiy, al-Yalmdiyyah, aa-Sus, 
Jundaisabur, Tustar, al-‘Askax%* ad-Danraq, Rama-hurmuz, Arra* 
jan, Siraf, Dai abajird,® Shabrastan, Istakhr, Arda§liir,^ Narmasir, 
Bamtn, Jiraft, Bannajbur,^ Qazdar,® Waihind,^ Qannauj, al- 
Multan, Saii‘a’, al-Basrah, al-Kufali, Wasit, Hulwfe, Samarra, 
Amid, ar-Raqqah, Halab, Hims, Tabariyyah, ar-Ramlah, Sughar^ 
al-Pararaa, Bilbais, al-‘Abbasiyyab, Iskandariyyah, Uswan, 
Barqab, Balarm, Tahart, Pas, Sijilmasab and Tarfanab.® 

We shall now mention the towns that surround the capitals, 
naming first the chamberlain and following up with the troops. 
Anything not understood may be searched for in the province 
where it is found. 

Akhsikat, — Nasrabadh. Ranjad, Zarakan, Khairalam, Wa^hab- 
shan,® Ughtlqan, Zandarami^,^^ tJzkand,^^ ^sh, Quba, Birink, 
Margbinan. Risbtan, Bab,^* Jarak, U§ht,‘s Tubakar, tlwal, Dakar- 
kard, Nauqad,^^ Muskan, Bikan, Asbkbikhan (?),*^ Jidghil, 
Sbavvadan, Kbujandab. Isbijab,'® — Kbauralu gh . J amsbalagbu. 
Usbanikat,^^ Barab, Sbawagbar, Sauian, TurSr Zarakh,t® 
Sbagblajan, Balaj,^^ Barukat, Bnrukh, Yakankatb, Adbakbkat. 
Dili-Nujikat,*'^ Taraz, Baliiwa, Jikil, Barsaldjan or Barsukhan, 


1 The text has incorrectly Mnraghah here. Bardha^ah is the capital of 
ar-Ran {Text, p. 374), Maraghah a town in Arminiyyah. 

^ ‘Askar Mukram. ^ Commonly written Darabajird or Darabjird. 

^ The capital of Kirman is also called Bardashir, a contraction of Beh 
Ardashir. Its ancient Persian name was Gawa^ir, arabicizod into Knwa^Ir. 
See OSo d’ Ahoulf, II. 102 and n 6. 

6 It is also called Fannazbur in the text. ® Also written Qu?dar. 

1 Variously called Waihind, Waiband, Wibind and Wihand. 

8 Probably a corruption of farqaldh 

9 In the description of al-Mashriq it is called Bashabshan. 

Also called Zarandaramisb. {Text, p. 262.) H Arabicized form of tTzgand. 
12 Bab Akhsikat. 

18 Probably tJrasbt. Ibn Hanqal (p. 396) has Grast. 

14 Commonly Naqad. ^ 

18 The word is uncertain. Written in the text. 

18 Isbijab or Asbijab. n Also called Arsubanikath. 

18 Tnrar Zarakh is the name of a town ; Zarak^ alone that of a village in 
the same district. 

1® Galled likewise Balaj and Balak. 20 Also called Dih or Dah«Nrijikatb. 
21 Also called Bahlu {Text, p. 276.^ 
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Utlag^, Jamukat, Shilji,^ Kul, Sus, Takabkati, Balasakun,^ 
Laban, Shuj, Abaligh, Madankatli, Barsijan, Balgii, Jikarkan, 
Ya^, Yakaligh, Rawanjani, Katak, Shtir Jad[imab,8 Dil Awas, 
Jarkard. Binkat, — Nukkatk, Jinanjakatk, Najakatk, Banaka^, 
]Kbara 5 likatb, Giarjand, Ghannaj, Jamnzan,^ Warduk, Kabarnab, 
Naraadwanak, Nujakati, Gbazak, Anu^katb,^ Bighkat, Barkftgh, 
Khatunkath. Jighukatli, Faiankad, Kadak, Nakalak, Tall 49 . 
GLuzkfird, Zarankatb, Darwa, Paradkal^, Aja!^, Of the 
dependencies of Binkath. is Ilaq, the capital of which is Tunka^, 
with the towns of Shawakath. Banakha^, Naka*^, Balayan, 
Arbilakh, Namudhalagh. Khurarak, Sikath, Kuhsitn,® Adakhka^, 
Khas, Khujakath, Gharjand, Sam-Sirak, Biskath. Bunjikath, — 
Arsubanikath, Kurdaka^, Ghazaq, Sibat, Zamiu, Dizak,7 
Nujakath, Dizali,® Kharaqanah, ^i.dit, Qatawan,® Marsamandah, 
Numujakath, — Baikand,^^ at-Tawawis, Zandanah, Bamijkath, 
Khudimankan, ‘Urwan,ti Bakhsun,^^ Sikath, A»yamithan,^^ 
Warakhsha,^* Zarmi^an, Kamajkath, Fagharsin,*^ Kashafghan. 
Nawidak, Warka. The dependency of Kish contains the towns 
of Nanqad-Qaraish, Sunaj and Askifa gh an Kasaf,^® another 
dependency, has the towns of Kasbah, Bazdah and Sirakath. 
Samarqand, — Bnnjika^, Wara gh sard*^ Abghar, Ku^iani,^^ Ishfci- 
khan, Dabusiyah, Karminiyah, Rabinjan,^^ Qatawanah. 

On the Jaihun are the tenitory of Khuttal ; the chief city is 
Hnlbuk, and the towns are Marand, Andijaragh, Halaward, 
Lawakand, Karbank, Tamliyat, Iskandarah, Munk, Faig^ai- and 
Bank. The towns of Tirmi^, Kalif, Zamm, Nawidah, Amul and 


t Shilji or Shalji. 

8 Also called Walasakun. Tho Persian g is generally written ^ or j in 
Arabic, rarely h ; hence the name of this town is more commonly written 
Balmdghun. 

8 Evidently Shor Chashma, tho Salt Spring. * Jamuzan or Jabuzan. 

^ Probably Izadkath ® Koh-i-Sim^ tho Mountain or Hill of Silver. 

1 Or Dizak. 8 The name of this town is Qatawan-Dizah, incorrectly 
split here into two separate names. (See Text, p. 266.) 

^ See the above note. hi Or Bikand. H Probably Ghurdan. 

18 Also called Wakhsun. 18 Also called Riyamithan. 

1^ Also called Barakhsha. 18 Probably Faghdasin. 

18 Also called Nakh^ab. 11 Or Ra’su-l-Waragh. 

18 The name is also written al-Kushfiniyah, 

1® Or Rubin j an. 
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Fai’abr.^ The district of ag-SaghaniySn which contains the towns 
of Dirazanji, Bftsand, Sankardah, Bahta, Zinur, Rikda^lit)* a^* 
^human. Quwadiyan, Andijan, ^ Dastajird^ and Hanban. IQjuwa- 
rizm ; ^ its capital on the Haital side is Kat,® and the towns are 
Qbardanian, Wajakhau, Ardhakhiwah, Naukafagh,^ Kaidai*,® 
Mazda^qan,® Ja^irah, Sadur, Zardukh, Qnrjat-Barafcakin and 
Madkaminijyah. The capital of Ehuwarizm on the side of 
Khurasan is al-Jurjanijyah, and the towns are Nauzuwar, 
Zaraakb^har, Ruzawand, Zarmand,'® Daskaldiaii-Khas, Khi^rfi- 
mi'^an, Madamithan,^^ Khiwah, Kardarankhas, Hazai-asf,^* 
Jiqarwand,^^ Sadfar, Harasah, Jaz, Darghan and Jifc. 

Balkh, — U^furqan,^* Salim, Karkil,^^ Jah,^® Madhr, Barwaz. 
The dependency of Tukharistau contains the towns of Walwalij.at- 
Talaqan,^^ Khulm, Gharbank, Siminjaii, Tskalkand, Rub,*^ Ba gh lan 
60 . al-*Ulya or the upper, Baghlan as-Sufla or the lower, Askimi^t, 
Rawan, Arhan, Andaiah and Sarae-‘A8im. The territory of al- 
Bamiyan ;its towns: Basghiirfand, Saqawand,*^ Lajdirab, Badhakh- 
§ban, Banjahir,*^ Jarbayah,** Barwan.*^ Ghazni,*!' — Kardis,*!> 
Sakawand, Nawah, Bardan, Damrakhi, Hash^-Barab,*® Farmul, 
Sarhiiii, Lajra, Khuwas]it-Ghurab,*7 Zawah, Kawil, Kabul, 
Lamghan, Budan,*® Lahukar. It has the dependency of Walish- 

1 Farabr or Firabr. * Evidently Reg Da^t, tlie Sandy Desert. 

8 Not mentioned again by our author. Al-lstakhii phioos it between 
Skutnan and Wa^jird, at one day’s journey from each 

♦ This is the Wd ih] ml of ahlstikhri and Ibn Hanqal, Dastajird is evi- 
dently an error for Wa ahp rd 

& j^nwarizm or Khuwarazm. It is, however, more generally written 
Khwarazm. ♦ Or Kath. I Also called Naukabug:h, the letters 

f and h being interchangeable. ^ Kardar or Knrdar. 

® Or Mazdakhkiin. 10 At page 287 of the tovt, this town is called 

Wazarmand and at page 344 Ozarmand. Zannand is most piobably an error 
of the copyist. 11 Probably Madramiikan* 

18 Also called Hazar-asb. 15 The name is also written Jikarband. 

14 Also called Shaburqan and TJshburqan. Karku or Karkuh. 

I® Also called Ja and Kah. 11 This town is also called at-T»’iyaqan, 

15 Rub or Rub. 1® Also called Andarabnh. *0 Or Sakawand. 

81 Also called ‘Askar Banjahir. 28 Or Karbayah. 

25 Barwnn or Farwan (Parwan). 84 The same as Ghaznin. 

88 The name is also written Kardiz. 8® Or I^ashsk-Bari. 

21 At page 296 of the text it is called iO^uivdst without the addition of 
Qhujdh. 

*8 Probably Buzan. 
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tan ; ^ its towns : Afshin,* Asbidajah,® Mastank, ^al, Sakirah, 
SIwhIi. Bust, — Jalaqan,^ Ban, Qarmah, BuzM, Dawar, Sarwis- 
tan,^ Qaryatu-l-Jauz, Rakhiid or Raldbwnd, BakrawMh.^ Banja- 
way,*^ Talqan. Zaranj, — Kuwain,^ Zanbiik,® Farah, Dai bind, 
Qarnin, Kawarabwadh, Baranwadh, Kizab,^^ Sinj, BabtL4- 
’ya‘ain, Karwadikan, Nili, at-Taq. Harat, — Karukh, Aubah,^^ 
Malin as-Safalqa^,^* i^aisar, Aatarbiyan, Marabadh Its depen- 
dencies aie: — Bufdian], which contains the towns ot Kbarkard, 
Faljard,*^ Klisuy and Karah ; Badlia gh is. with the towns of Dibis- 
tan, Kugbanabadb,,^^ Kdfa, Bu^t, Jadliawa.^^ Kabrun, Kalyun^® 
and Jabalu-l-Fidhdhah Kanj Rustaq, with the towns of Baban,i* 
Kaif and Bagh ; Asfuzar or Asbzar with the towns of 
Kuwa§ban, Kuwaran, Kushak and Adraskar. The capital of the 
territory of Qharjisian is Abshin ; it contains also the towns of 
Shuiamiii, Balikan and Ashibun Al-Yabiidiyjah, — Anbar,*^ 

Barzur, Farayab, Kalan, al-Jurzuwan.^* Marw, — Kharaq, Hurmuz- 
farrab, Baj^ian* Sanjan, Sausaqan, Sahbali, Kirank,23 Sink- 
‘Abbadi, Dandanaqan. Its dependency is Marw ar-Rudh, contain- 
ing the towns of Qasr Abnaf and Talaqan. Here is also the town 
of Sarakbs. Qayin, —Tiin, Khaiist. Khur, Kuri, Tabas,®* ar- 
Raqqah, Yuiiawid,*^ Sauawadh.^^ Tabas as-Sufia,^*^ or the lower. 

1 Tlie word Wali^tan is omitted in the text 

8 Variously written Af^Tn, Abshin and Bashin. S Also called Asbijah. 

4' The name is also written Jahfdakan orJahalikiin 6 Or Sarwistin. 

® Written also Bakrawndh and Bakrabadh. . 1 Banjawny or Fanjaway. 

8 Also called Juwam. 9 Also Zanbiiq. 10 Written also Jizah. 

B Or Aufah. 12 This Malm is called Malin as-Safalijat to distinguish 

it from Miihn of Ba^arz, in the district of Naisabfir 18 Or Farkard. 

1* The name is also written Kugliunabadh. 18 Or Jadhawa 

18 Also called Kfilwun. 11 ‘The Mountain or Hill of Silver.’ 

18 Also called Babnah. 10 The name of this town is Bagh ^ur, also 

written Bagh^ur. 20 The word is uncertain ; written in the text. 

21 Also called Qasru-l-Amir. 28 The name is also written al-Kuizuwau. 

28 Also called Jiran 3 . 24 Taha8u-l-‘Unnub. 

28 Varioufidy called Yunnwid, ITunabid or Yunabi^, and Junabid. 

28 The place is not again mentioned by onr author. Al-Jstakhri who is 
followed by Ibn Hauqal, calls it Sanabadh. and describes it as a village at 
about a quarter of u-farsaMi from Nuqan which forms part of the city of Xiis. 
Here is the shrine of ‘All ar-Ridha, son of Mfisa al-Kadhim. Ibn 
adds that over this place rises a strong and impregnable fortress. 

2T Tabaau-t-Tamr. 

12 
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IrSnsliahr, — Buzjan, Ziizai], Tuvtti^,^ Sabzawar,® Kbnprii- 
jird, Aza^war, Khujan, Riwand, Mazul, Mahn,^ Ja 3 arin. Its 
61 . emporia are : Tus wbicli has at-Tabaran,^ for its capital ; of 

towns it has an-Nuqan, ar-Radakan,^ Jiinabid,^ Ustiirqan, 
Tuvu gh badh. : 2° Nasa; its towns, Tsfinaqan, as-Sarmaqan,^ 
Farawah,® Shahristaiiah ; ^ and 3® Abiward ; its towns, Maha- 
nah,*® Kufan. 

Ad-Dama gh an, — Bistara, Mii gh iin, Simnan, Zaghnah, Biyar. 
Shahrastan, — Abaskun, Alham or Allmra, Astarabadli,^^ Akhnr, 
ar-Ribat, Araul, Salus, Sanyali, Miiali, Mamatir,^^ Buija, Tamls,'^ 
Hari, Bud, Mamtir, Naniiyah, Tamisah Barwan, — Walamir, 
Shakir az, Taram or Tarim, Kha^im. Its dependency, al-Jil ; 
towns, Dulab, Bailaman, Shahr, Knhan-Rudli. Itil. — Bulghar. 
Saraandar, Suwar, Baghand, Qaishawa, al-Baidha’, Khamlij, 
Balanjar. 

Bardh,a‘ah, — Taflis or Tiflis, al Qa]‘ah,i^ IQiunan, Shamkiir, 
Janzah, Bardij, a^-Shamakhiyah, Sharwan or Shirwan, Bakuh, 
a^-Shabaran, Babu-l-Abwab,^^ al-Abkhaz, Qabalah, Shakki, 
Malazkird, Tabla. Dabll, — Badlis, Khilat,’^ Aiqi>^,>8 Barkari, 
Khuwaiy, Salamas, Urmi^ali,^^ Dakharraqan,*^ Mara gh ah. Ahr, 
Marand, Sanjan or Siii]an, Qaliqnla Ardabil, — Rasbah, Tabriz 
or Tibriz, Jabarwan, al-Mayanij,^^ as-Sarat, Wartban, Mriqan,^^ 
Minia^, Barzand. 

Ar-Raiy, — Qurara, Awah, Sawah, Awah, Qazwin, Abhar, 
Zanjan, ^alanbah, Wairaah. Hamndhan, — Asadawadli, Tazar, 
Qarmasin,*2 Sabah, Raman or Ramin, Wabah, Sirawand. It has 
several great dependencies, without towns, such as, Naha- 
wand,*^ with the town of Rfidhrawar : Karaj-Abi-Diilaf, with 


1 Also called Turaithitk. * The name is also written Sauzawar. 

8 This Malin is known as Miilin Kuwakharz. ^ Also called Tabaran. 

8 Also called Ray akan. 8 Or Jum'iwidh. 

7 Also called Jarmaqiin. 8 Or Afrawah. 

® Also written Sharistanah. Or Maihanah. 11 Or Astarabadk. 

18 Mamatir or Mamtir. 1* Also called Tamisah. l^i Or Tamlshah. 

18 Qal'at Ibn Kanduman. 18 Called also al-Bab simply. 

17 The name is also written AMat. 18 Also written Arjlj. 

18 Also called Uriimiyah. 80 Also called Kharraaan. 

81 Also called Miyanah. 82 Or Mughkan. 

88 Also known as Karman-Shahan. 

84 Nahawand is also known as Mali al* Basrah. 
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another Karaj ; Marj ; Barujird ;* a§-Saimarah * without towns; 

ad- Dina war,® without towns ; and Shahrazur 

Al-Yahudiyyah, — al-Madinah,^ Khalanjan,® ar-Ribat, Lurdakan,® 
Suniairam, Yazd, Rayin,^ Niyastanah,® Ardistan, Qashan. 

As’Sus, — al-Bidlian, Basinna, Baiiut, Qaryatu-r-Raml, Karkhah. 
Jundaisabiir, — al-Diz, ar-Eimash, Bayuh, Qadhihin, al-Lur. I have 
seen no town whatever in the district of Tustar. Al-‘ Askar, — 
Jubak, Zaidan, Suq ath-Thalatha* ( Tuesday-market), Hubk-dhu- 
Qurtum. Al-Ahwaz, — Nahr Tira, Juzdak, Birub, Suq al-Arba‘a' B2. 
(Wednesday-markcth Hisn Mahdi, Basiyan, Shurab, Bandflm,^ 
Dauiaq, Khan Tauq, Saiiahji^ Manadhiru-s-Sughra. Ad-Dauraq, — 
Azani,^’ Bakhsabadh, al-Diz, Andabar, Azar, Jubba, Miraqiyan, 
Miiathiyan. Ramahurniuz, — Sanbil, Idhaj, Tiram, Bazank, Ladh, 
Oharwah, Bafaj,*^ Kuzuk 

Arrajan, — Qfistan, Dariyan, Mahriiban,^® Jannabah, Siniz, Bala- 
sabfir, Hinduwan. Sliaf, — Jur, Mimand, Naband, as-Simakan, 
Khabr, Khawaiiatan, al-Ghundijan, Knran, Samiran, Zirabadh. 
Kajiratn, Nabaiid-DCin or the lower, Siira,^"* Ras Dara- 

bajird, — Tabastan or I'abistan, al-Kurdiban, Kurm, Yazdakha- 
wast,^® Rustaqu-r-Rustaq, Burk, Azbarah, Sinan, Juwaiin-Abi- 

1 BaiTijird is not again incutionod Al-htaWirl places it on the road 
between Rarnin and Karaj-Abl-Dulaf, at a distance of 14 fcusuMs from tho 
former and 10 from the latter. He describes it as a place of fertility and 
gieat natural abundance, of about half a iatMikh in length with a lesser 
breadth Its fi uits are exported to al-Karaj and other places; it also pro- 
duces saffiori. It was first raised to the rank of a town with a mimha) by 
Hamulah ibu ‘Ali, the minister of tlic Aba Dulaf Family. 

2 As-Saimarah is also called Mihnjanqadhaq or Mihrijaiujadliaf. 

8 The same as Muh al-Kufah. 4 Madinat Isfahan. 

^ Also called Khulaiijan and Khan Lanjan 

^ It is called al-Luijan in al Istakhri. wdio describes as the oliief town of 
as-Sardan, one of tho imtdqs of the district of Istakhr, m Faris. 

1 Not again mentioned. Al- Istakhr i. who calls it Nahn, describes it as a 
town in Yazd, one of tho lubtdqs of the district of l8ta]^r, in Fans. It is at 
a distance of 45 /a> saMs from Isfahan, on the outskirts of the desert, and 
possesses the only mine of silver throughout Fans. 

Yaqut, who calls it Niyastar, describes it as a fortress between Qashan 
and Quram. See Mu'jamu-l~Bulddn, IV. 854. ® Also called Mandam. 

10 Or Wasnah. N The name is also written Ajam. 

1* Also written Babaj. Or Mahruban. 

14 Called also STru and Suiu. 

Oi, accoiding to the reisian pronunciation, Yazdakhast. 
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al-l9balianat. Shiraz, — al-Baidha’, Fapa, al-Ma^?, K^l, 
Jur, Karazin, DasJit-BariD, Jamm, Jiibak, Jamkau, Kurd,^ 
Bajjah, Hazar,* Abak, Shahrastan, — Dariz, Kazarun, hurrah, 
an-Ndbandajan, Kariyan, Kunduran, Tawwaz, Rammn-l-Akrad, 
Jtinbadli.^ Sba^t. I^takhr, — Harat, Maibudh, Ma’in, al-Pahraj, 
al-Hirah, Sarwastau,* Usbanjau,^ Bawwar,^ Shahr-Batiq, Crd,*^ 
ar-Run, Dih Ushtarar,® Kburramah, Tark-I^if^an,^ Sabah. 

Bardaslr, — Malian, KCighun, Zarand, Janzarfidh. Kuh-Bayaii, 
Qawaf, Zawar, Unas, Khunawab, ^lubaira, Karii^tan. Its depen- 
dency, £habi8 ; towns, Na^^ak, Ka^iid, Kiik, Katharwa. Isolated 
towns, Janzarudh, Firzin, Najit, KbaiV, Marzuqan, as-Surnqan, 
Maghun. Jairuqan. As-Sirajan, — Biinand, ash-^amat, Wajib, 
Bazurak, Khur, Da^t-Barin,^^ Knshlstan. Narmfisir, — Baliir, 
Karak, Raikan, I^asa, Darjin Bamm, — Darzbln, Tu.^itan, 
Awarak, Mihrikird, Rayin, Ma’in, Ru’in. Jliaft or Jlruffc, — Bas, 
Jakin, Manuqan, Darahqan, Juwi-Sulaiman,** Kuli-Barjan, Kuhis- 
tan, Maghun, Jawawan, Wala'dijnd, Rudhakfin. Darfaui.*'^ 

Bannajbur, — Mashkah,^^ Sari-Shahr, Barbiir, IQiiiwa^,*'^ 

Dainandan, Jalak,'® Dazak, l)a^it-*Ali, at-Tiz, Kal-aituii, liasak, 
Bib, Band, Qasr-Qand, A^faqab, Fahal-Fahrab, Qanbala, Arma’il 

Waibind, — Qtouliul, Kanbayali, Sul^auib , Unbali, Zahu, 

Har, Barhirawa. Quzdar, — Qandabll,*^ Baja-^rad, Jatb.rad,2o 

63. Bakaoan, Ehuzl, Rustakubaii, Murdan,^^ Rudh, Masakaii, Kaliar- 
kur, Mahali, Kizkaiian, Surah, Qusdar. Al-Mansuiali, — Daibul, 
Zandara^ij,^* Kadar,^^ Mayil, Tanbali, Biriin, Qallari, Annaii, 

1 Also writton Knrd 

* At page 458 of tlie text it la called Azar-Siibur 

8 Called Junba<^-Mallaglian. 4 Also called Sarwaslr. 

6 The name is also written al-U&banjan 

6 This Bawwan is called Baw wan Kirnian, i e , Bawwiin of Kirman, to 
distinguish it from the celebrated town of Bawwan, in tho cbstrict of Sabur. 

1 Or Urd. 8 ‘The Village of Camels,’ called also by its Aiabic 

name Qaryatu-UJimSl. ^ Called also Taikhiiishiin. 

to At page 471 of the text it is called Dasht Bar. 

U The namp is also written Darzhin. 12 Or Nahr Sulaiman. 

18 Quhistan (or Qahistan) Abi Ghunirn. 

14 The name is also written Darbani, 16 Or Mashka. 

Also called Kis. n Also written Kliuwa§. 18 Or Jiilaq. 

19 Or Qandabll. 20 The name is also written Kaj^rad, 

21 Also written Damurdin. 22 Also called Zanduiij. 

2S Or Kadai. 2* (jr Qallail. 
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Ballari, al-Maswabi, al-Babraj,’^ Baniyali, Manliafaii, ar-Rur, 
Subarah, Kinas,* Saimur.^ 

Zabid, — Ma^qir. Kadrah, Mabjam, Maur, ‘Atanah, a^i- Sharjah,'^ 
(^halafiqab, Mukba, al-Hirdah, al-Juraib, al-Las‘ah, Sharmah, al- 
‘ARhirali, Tlanqah, al lOanauf, aR-Sa‘id, al-Jaradab, al-Hamidhab. 
The dependency of ‘Atb^ar ; towns, Bai^i, al-Juiaib, Haly, as- 
Sirrain. San‘a’, — Sa‘dali, Najrari, Jnra.^i, a1-‘Urf, Jtiblan, al- 
Janad, Dkaniar or D hi mar, Nasafan, Yabsib, as-Suhul,^ al> 
Mudhaikhirah, Khaulan. Makkah, — IV1 iiia, Amaj, abJuhfah, al- 
FurS Jabalali, MahayiS Hadhah, at-Ta’if, Baldah.® The depen- 
dency of Yatbrib ; towns, Badr, al-Jar, Yanbu‘, al-‘U^airah, al- 
Haura’, al-Marwah, Suqya-Yazld, Khaibar. The dependency of 
Qurh ; capital, WMi-l-Qura; towns, al-Hijr,'^ al-‘Aunid, Bada- 
Ya‘qub, Dhabbah, an-Nabk. Siihar,— Nazwali, as-Siir, Dhank, 
Hafit, Daba, SalCit, Jullafar, Ramad, Lasya, Milah. The depen- 
dency of Mahrali ; towns, a.^-Sljihr, ..The dependency of al- 
Ahqaf ; chief town, Hadhramaut. The dependency of Saba. The 
dependency of al-Yamainah, Al-Ahsa’, — az-Zarqa’, Sabun, Uwal, 
al-‘Uqair. 

Al-Basiah, — al-Ubnllali, Nahui-d-])air,^ Matai*a,^*^ Madhar. Nabr 
Zaban, Badran, Bayan, Nahru-l-Amir, Nalii u-l-Qadim, ‘Abbadan, 
Abu-1-Kha§ib, Nalir-Diibba, al-Muttawwi‘ah, al-Qmdal,^^^ al-Maftah, 
al-JaTariyyah. Al-Kufali, — Hainmam ‘TJmar,^^ al-Jami‘inn, Suia, 
an-Nil, al-Qadisiyyah, ‘Ainu-t-Tamr. Ba gh dad, — Baradan, an- 
Nalirawan, Karab, ad-Da.skarah, Tarastau, HdiTiiiijyah, Jalula, 
Bajisra, Baqnbah, Buwahiiz, Kalwadha, Darzljan, al-Mada’ni, 
Asbanabr, Sib, Dairu-l-‘Aqul, an-Nirnianiyyah, Jabbnl, 

i Or al-Bahraj * Also written Kina?. ^ Also called Saimur. 

^ The same as 3fi/rA/^// Marsa ^ Also called Suhfila, 

® Not again mentioned. Ynqut has a iJafdu/t which bo desciibes as one of 
the towns sitnated on the shore of the Sea of Syria, i e , the Mediterranean, 
in the vicinity of Jabalah. It has been in rains smoo the time of avviy.ih. 
Makkah is sometimes called al-Baldali with roforonce to Qur’an, XXXIV. 14. 

'1 Bijr Salilj. 8 Nahru-d-Dair, according to Yaqut (IV 839), is a 

large canal, between al-Ba§iah and Matara, about twenty /arse /V/s distant from 
the former. It nas culled Nahru-d-Dair, ‘the canal of the Monastery,’ from a 
monastery that stood at its mouth called Dairii-d-Dihdiir. Here is a pleasant 
little town whole most of the porcelain vases found m al-Bnsrali and its 
noiglibourhood are manufactured. ^ Also written Matarah. 

Also al'Qind.ilah. H Hainmam Ibn ‘Umar. 

15^ Also written Jil. 
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‘Abarta, Babil, Qnsr Hubairab,i ‘Abdas, Nabrawa.* WaMit,— 
Famu-9-Silh, Nabr Sabus, Darmakan, Badbibin, Quraqubah, 
Siyadah, as-Sikr, Qurquf,s at-Tib, Lahban, al-Bastoiyah, Tldisah. 
The dependency of al-BatiVih; capital, as-Saliq; towns, Jamidah, 
Hurar, al-Haddadiyyali, az-Zubaidiyyali. Hulwan, — IQiauiqin, 
Zabujan, al-Marj,^ Sbalashilan, al-Jamid, al-Hurr, as-Sirawau,' 
64 Bandanijan.^ Stoarra, — al-Karkb, ‘Ukbara, ad-Dur, al-Jami‘ain, 
Batt, Radlianat,^ Qasru-l-Jass, Hari, Aiwana, Baiiqa, Sindiyyah, 
Baqafi'ubab, Dimimnia, al-Anbav, HH, Takrit or Tikiit, as-Sinn. 

Al-Mausil, — Nunawa,^ al-Hadl^ab, Madatbaya,® al-Hasaniy- 
yah, Talla‘far,^ Smjar, abJibal, Balad, Adhramab, Baiqa'id, 
JN^asibln, Bara, Kafartutba, Ba’sn-l-‘Ain, Kamanin. Amid, — 
May} afariqiii, Tall Fafan, Hisn Kaifa, aTFar, Hadhiyab. Ar- 
Raqqah, — al-Muhtariqab, ar-Raliqab, Kbanuqab, abHari.^i, Tall 
Mahra, Bajarwan, Hisii Maslamah, Tar‘uz, Harraii, ar-Riiba, 
Of dependencies are the following* Jazirat-Ibn-‘Umar ; towns. 
Faishabur, Ba'aiuatba, al-Mu gb itbalu az-Zawazan. Saruj , towns, 
Kafarzab, Kafarsiiiu. AbFnrat; chief city, Qarqisiya; towns, 
ar-Rahbah,*^ ad-Daliyah, ‘Anah, al-Hadi'^ah, Al-Khabiir : chief 
city, ‘Arahau, towns, al-Husain, a.^-k^iamsiniyyah, Mikisin, 
Sakaiiu-1-Abbas, al-Kliai.^iali, as-Sakiniyyah, at-Tunanir. 

Halab,— Antakiyah, Balis, Sumaisat, al-Ma‘arratam,*^ Manbij, 
Bayyas, at-Tinat, Qiiinasrin, as-Snwaidiyyah. Hims, — Salamiy- 
yah, Tadinur, al-KhunavSuah, Kafartab, al-La^iqiyyah, Jabalah, 
Jubail,^* Antarsus, Bulun}as, Hisiiiid-iniawabi, Lajjun, Rafuniy- 


1 Qasr Ibn Ilnbaiiah 2 A contiacfcioii from Nalir Abba, a canal 

in the neighbourhood of Baghdad called after Abba, son of a‘<-Sanighan, 
the Nabathacan, the person who dng it 

8 Also written Qurqub ^ Marj aI-Qal‘ah. 8 Qj,. Bandanijan 

8 Or Radliaiiat T Also called Niuawa. 

8 The name is also written MaTathuya. 2 Also wn itten Tall A ‘far. 
hi Known as Rahbat-Ibn-Tauq. H Ma‘arratii-n-Kii‘iiian and Ma'arrat 
Qinna'^rin ^2 Yaqut (II. 34), nicntiona a place called (d-J\ibail, tho 

Little Mountain, as being in the neighbourhood of Hiins Ho also mentions 
a town called Juhad, near the sca-coaist of Syria, at ei^hi feu hu Us to tho east 
of Bairut. In 496 of the Hijrah, the town of Jubail was besieged and 
reduced by Sanjll, the Franc, as Yaqat calls him It remained in the 
possession of the Francs for about ninety years, till re-taken by Sahlhu*d-Din 
in 583 H. Salahu-d-DIn placed in it a garrison of Kurds, but ten years after 
these very Kurds sold it to the Fiancs and went w hither no one knows. At tho 
time of Yatpit, it was still in the hands of the Fiancs, 
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jail, Jusijali, Hanial), Shaizar, Wiidi BiUnan. Dima.^q, — 
Darayya, Baniyas, Saida, Bairut, ‘Arqali, Atrabiilus,^ az-Zaba- 
dani. The dependency of al-Biqa‘ ; chief ciiy, Badabakk ; towns, 
Kamid, ‘Arjamu^ Tabauyyah, — Baisan, Adhri‘af-, Qadas, Kabul, 
al-Lajjto, ‘Akka, SCir, al-Fai adliiyah. Ar-Rarnlah, — Baifu-l- 
Maqdis, Bait-Jibril, Ghazzah, ‘A.sqalau, Yafah, Arsfif, Qnisariy- 
yah, Kabulus, Ariha’, ‘Amman. Sughar,— Wailali,* ‘Ainiiua,^ 
Madyan,^ Tabuk, A^ruh, Ma’ab, Mu‘an. 

Al-Farama, — al-Baqqfirah, al-Warradah, al-‘Ari^, Tinnis, 
Dimyat, Shata, Dabqu. Al-‘Abbasiyyah, — Shubru-wazah,^ Daman- 
hur, Sanhiir, Banha-l-‘Asal, Shatuuf, Malij, Damlrah, Biirah, 
Daqahlah, Sanlmr,^ Baris, ^ Saiidala,^ and seven other towns 
known esbch hy iho name of Mahallah.'^ Bilbais, — Mn,^tul, Faqfis, 66. 
Jurjir, Saridafa, Banl)a-l-‘Asa], Damira, Tiikh,^^ Tanfa^ana 
which is the same as Dair Natay Al-Lskandariyyah, — ar- 

Ra^id, Mahallat-Hafs, Dhfitiid-Hiiraam, Barullus. Al-Fustat, — 
al-Jazirah, al-Jizah, al-Qahirah, al-‘Aziz]yyah, ‘Ain-8hams, 
Bahna,^^ al-Ma^allah,^'^ Saudafa, Damanlmr, Hulwan, al-Qalznm. 
ITswan, — Qfis, Ikhmim, Bulyana, Taha, Siimusta, Busir,^^ 
ITshmunain, Ajma* The dependency of al-Fayyum. 

Barqah, — R}\madah, Airfibnlnsd^ A]dabiyah, as-Sus,^'^ Sabrah, 
Qabis, Ghafiq Balarm, — al-Khalisah, Atrabinfdi, Mazar, ‘Aiuu-1- 
Mughatta, Qal‘atn-1-Ballut, Jiiqant, Bnthirah, Saraqusah, Lantini, 

I Also called Tarabulns * Also called Ailab 

^ Called 'AmUiia in Yaqut ; see Mu'jamii-l-Bulddu, HI 764* 

^ Madyaii ^u‘aib ^ Called idso k^ubru simply 

^ Sanliur a^-Sughra, or the lesser. 

7 The word is uncertain Written ill the text. 

8 Also written Sandaffi 9 Of the seven Mahallabs six are mentioned in the 
description of Egypt, namely, Mahallat Sidr, Mahallat Karmin, al-Mahallatu-l- 
Kabirah, Mahallat Zaid, Mahallat Hafs and Mahallat Ziyiid. 

iO The same as Damirah. 11 This Tuldi is known as TiiWi Mazyad 

(Yaqut, III. 666). Yaqut mentions two other villages called Tiil^, iu Upper 
Egypt. IS Tantathana or Dair Natay is the Tandata of Ibn Haiiqal 

and the modern Tanta. Ibn Hauqal (p. 92) describes it as a large pleasant 
village with a pretty mosque, a bath and market-places. It is surrounded by 
a number of hamlets and has a sub-governor attended by a personal guard of 
horse and foot. 11^ Bahna, Bahnaya or Bahnayah. 

1* Al-Mahallatu-l-Kabirah. 1^ Also called BusTr Quridus. 

1*^ The name is also written Tarabulus. 

II The Maisa Susa of Keith Johnston, plate 37 Lb, 
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Qatatiiyah, Alyaj, Fatarnawa,^ Tabarmin, Miqusb, Massinab, 
Rimtah, Damanna^, Jaras, Qal‘atu-1-Qawarib, Qal‘atu-?-Sirit, 
Qal^at-Abl-Tbaui*, Batarliyali, Ttirmah, Burqad, Qurliyuu, 
Qarina^, Bartiniq, Akbyas, Baljah, Bartannah. Al-Qairawan, — 
Sabrah, Asf^as, al-Malidiyyab, Susab, Tunis, Banzard, Tabar- 
qah, Marsa-l-IOiaraz, Biinali, Bajah, Lurbus, Qarnah, Marnisah, 
Mas, Banjad, Marrnajannah, Sabibah, Qamiidah, Qafsab, Qasti- 
66* liyalq Nafzawab, LMs, Audbah, Qalauis, yabishah, Rusfah, 
Banuni^, Lajam, JazIiat-Abl-gbarik, Biigbay, SuqJbn-Kbalaf, 
Dufanab, al-Masilab, A.^ir, Suq-Hamzali, J azirat-BarjbZaghan- 
nayali,* Mattijah, Tanas, Bar, Suq-Jbralnm, al-Qbnzzab, Qal‘at- 
Burjumaii, Baghir, Yalal, Jabal TQjan,3 Wahran, Jarawa,^ 
Arazkul,^ Malilab,® Nakur,7 Sabiah,^ Kalzavvali, Jabal Zala^, 
Asfaqus, Muriastir, Marsa-I-Hajjamin, Banzart, Tabarqab, Hay- 
yajab, Lurbus, Marsa-l-Hajar, Janiiinas-as-Sabun, Taras, Qasti- 
liyab, Naftab, Taqiyus hwwn as Madina tu-l-Qu§ur, Miskiyanab, 
Baghay, Dufanab, ‘Ainu-l-‘Asafir, Dar Maluwwal, Tubnab, 
MaqqaiMb, Tijis, Madiiiatu-LMaliriyyin, Tamasant, Dakkama, 
Qasru-l-Ifiiqi, Rakwa, al-Qustantiniyyab, Mila, Jijil, Tabarrit, 
Satif, Ikija, Marsa-d-Dajjaj,^ Anbir Tabart,— Yammamab, 
Taghalisiyab, Qal‘at-Tbni-l-Uarab, Hazarah, al-Ja‘bah, Gbadiru-d- 
Dura‘, Lamfiyah, Mindas, Suq-lbn-Hablah, Matrnatah, Jabal 
Tujan, Wabran, Sbalif, Tir, al-Gbuzzab, Suq-Tbrabim, Rahbayab, 
al-Bathah,^o az-Zaitimab, Tamamma, Ya‘iid, al-IOiadhra’, Waiifan, 
Tanas, Qasru-l-Fulus, Bahriyyab, Suq Kara, Manja^ab, Awazka, 
Tabriu, Suq Ibn Mablul, Raba, Tawilafc-Abi-Mughul, Tamazit, 
Tawilat,_ Laghwa, Fakkau. Sijilmasali,— Dar'ab, Tadauaqusat, 
Atbar, Ila, Wailamis, Hisn Ibn Salih, an-ISTabhasin, j^isnu-s, 
Sudan, Hilal, Imsala, Daru-l-Amir, Hisn Bararab,^^ al-Kbiyamat, 


i Also written Batarnuwa. 

8 Or Jazirat-Bani-Zagbannaj. 3 Also written Jabal Tujan. 

^ Called also Jurawah. 6 At page 246 it is called Aldshqur. 

8 Yaqut (IV 641), describes it as town on the sea-shore, not far from 
Sabtah [Ceuta], See also Ibn Hauqal, p. 53. 

1 Also called Nakur. 8 Also written Sabta. 

9 Tbe name of this town is everywhere written Marsa-d-Dajjfq, with a 
double y. But if M. Reinaud is right, as certainly he is, in snying that the 
name means ‘port am poules’ (Geo d’Aboulf. t. 175 n 3), the correct pronun- 
ciation can only be Marsa-d-Dajajf as we have written it at p. 44 aiUe, 

Al-Batha’. U Called also Bi?nu-1-Barar. 
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Tazrut. Fas, — al-Ba^rali, Zalul, aI-Jahid,Suqa-I-Katatiir, Warghah. 67 
Sabii, Sanbajah, Huwarab., Tiza, Matmatah, Kazannayah, 
Sala, Madinat-Bani-Qurbas, Mazl^ahiyyah, Azlla,^ Sabta,* Balad 
Ghumar, QaPata*n-Nusiir, Nakur,® Bala^, Marni&ab, Tabarida, 

SaS anotlier town,^ Mikuasah,^ QaPat Shamlt, Mada’in Barjan, 
Awazka, Tiyunu, Maksln, Amlil, Amlah-Abi-l- Hasan, Qastinali,^ 
Nafzawah, Niqawus, Biskarah, Qabi^ali. Its dependencies:— 
Az-Zab ; capital, al-Masilab ; towns, Maqqarah, Tubnab, Biskarah, 
Badis, Tahiidha, Taulaqa, Jamila, Bantiyus, Adnah, Agbir. 
Tanjah ; towns, Walilab, Madrakab, Matrukah, Zaffun, Ghuzzab, 
Ghumirah, al-Hajir, Ma-jara-jara, al-Baidba’, al-Kkadhra*. Tar- 
fanab, — Aghmat, Waila, Warikab, Taiidali, Miissah, Zaffdn, 
Ghuzzab. Ghumirah, al-Hajir, Qnitun,7 al-Khadbra’.® Among 
tlie noted towns of Qurtubah are the following, — Tulaitulah, 
Laridab,® Tutilah, Saraqustah, Turtushab, Balansijah, Mursiyab, 
Bajjanah, Maliqah, Istijah, Rayyah,*^ Jayyan, Shantarah,^* 
Ghafiq,^* Turjalah,^^ Quriyah, Maridah, Bajah, k%antirin, 
Ukh^unubab,^* Ighbiliyah, Sadunah,^^ Jabal Tariq, Qarmunah, 
Maurar, al-Jazii abd^ Had I entered al-Andalus I would have 

I Also written Azildh, 8 Also written Sabtah. 

8 Or Nukur 

^ Cf. pa^e 230 of the text ‘And between Pas and Sa‘ in the rnsfdq of 
Miknasatu-s-Sagh'ih, there is a large pleasant town abounding with trees and 
rivulets, ihe nime of ichich I do not remember f 

8 Called Mikiiasatn-s-Sughah, 

8 Piobfibly Qdstiliydh. 1 l^ee Yaqut, IV 216. 

8 The editor remarks hero that these are only icpetitioiis, but that he did 
not wish to omit them for the reason that they form different readings, and 
especially on account of the name which stands foi al-Baidha’, as it 

serves to make the name m the MSS of Ibn Khnrdadhbah intelligible. 

® Lerida. Y^ut, lY. 341. C^o. d’Abonlf,, I 260 The lie) da of the 
Romans situated on the right or western (not eastern as in Abu-l-Fida’ j bank 
of the river Segre, the principal tributary of the EbrtU Smith, 11. 316. 

10 Called Rayyfi in Ibn llauqal p 76. Yaqut, II 892. It is the town <rf 
Arohidona. Desenptio al-Magiibi, p 109). 

II Yaqut, III 327. The editor is not certain of this reading and suggest® 
Nafzah, 

lit A fortress in the dibtrict called Fah§n-1-Ballut Yuqut, III. 769. 

18 Also call Turjilah. It is in the district of Maridah [Merida, Rme)%ta^ 
at six days’ journey to the west of Qurtubah. Yaqut, I. 836. 

14 Also written i£^nshuniibah. 18 Also called Sha^unah, 

18 Al-Jaziratu-hKhadhra.’. 

13 
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divided the whole territory into districts, becanse of the many 
towns, countries and tracts that it contains. It is eq[aal in size 
to Haital, or even larger. A few of the cities of Islam have 
altogether been left out in this account, as we are unacquainted 
with them ; al- Andalus, however, is comparable to the African side 
of this province, or very neaily so. According to Ibn Khur* 
dadlibah. it has forty cities ; namely, those enumerated above. 

58 . The Climates of the World and the Position of the Qiblah. 

Know that everyone who has written on this subject gives 
the number of the climates as fourteen ; ^ seven open to view 
and inhabited ; and seven, not habitable. I have heard it 

i The diviaion of the surface of the globe into tglzms, or climates, is bor- 
rowed from the Greeks, as the word itself implies. From the equator to the 
arctic circle Ptolemy makes sixteen climates of which twelve are determined 
by the increase of half an hour in the length of midsummer-day. The twelfth 
climate ends in lat. 58°. The Arabs, however, for reasons explained in 
Keinaud’s Introduction to the Geography of Abu-1-Fida’ (p. 224 et seg), have 
adopted a division into seven climates, also determined by the increase of 
half an hour in the longest day. But m order to compnse the most important 
portion of the habitable world within these climates, they did not begin 
at the equator but at about 12° 30' north of it, ending at the 60° 4' parallel of 
latitude. The following table shows the seven climates as delineated by 
Arab geographers It may be observed that there is a slight difference in 
the degrees of latitude as compared with the account given in Abu-1-Fida* 
(Geographie, I. 10 et seq) ; this has been done to bring the table into exact 
conformity with that of Ptolemy given in Smith’s Dictionary of G. and K. 
Antiquities, p. 297. 


Climate. 

Longest day. j 

Latitude. 

Beginning. 

Middle. 

Beginning. 

Middle. 

I 

12 h 45 m. 

13 h. 

12° 30' 

16° 27' 

II 

13 h. 15 m. 

13 h. 30 m. 

20° 15' 

2‘r 51' 

III 

13 h 45 m. 

14 h. 

•^r 12' 

30° 22' 

IV 

14 h 16 m. 

U h. 30 m. 

33= 18' 

se" 0' 

V 

14 h 45 m 

15 h. 

38° 35' 

40° 66' 

VI 

16 h. 15 m 

15 h. 30 m. 

43° 4' 

45° 1' 

VII 

15 h. 45 m 

16 h. 

46° 51' 

1 48° 32' 


The seventh climate ends in lat. 50® 4' where the longest day is 16 h. 15 m. 
See Aln-i-Akhan (Jarrett), HI. 43 e#. The division into climates was 
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said by an astronomer that all living beings dwell in the 
west, and that none live in the east on account of the extreme 
heat ; but I have heard another one say, on account of the cold. 
The distance from the extremity of al-Maghrib to the furthest 
limits of habitable land, at the end of the country of the Turks; is 
computed as six hundred parasangs ^ in a direct, undeviating course. 
It is on this basis that the authors already mentioned have 
written their treatises on this subject, and the following account is 
partly derived from these treatises and partly from the statements 
of some eminent astronomers I have met. The subject is very 
important in determining the direction of the Qiblah, and the 
relative position of the different countries in respect thereto, for 
some people, I find, have differed from the rest in these particulars, 
and have altered* the Qiblah, and made its position a matter of 
controversy. Had they been well-informed in this respect, they 
would not have differed about its position, nor would they have 
changed what was fixed by the ancient authorities. 

The earth is nearly spherical in shape. It lies within the vault 
of heaven, as the yolk within the egg ; and the air, which is all 
around the earth, attracts it on every side towards the heavens. 
The reason why living beings retain their stability on the face of 
the earth is that the air attracts all the light particles of matter 
in their bodies and the earth the dense particles ; for the earth 
is analogous to the loadstone which attracts iron. An example is 
given in illustration of the physical facts in connexion with the 
heavens : it is that of a turner revolving a hollow body with a 
walnut placed inside of it ; the point of the illustration being 
that when the hollow body revolves, the walnut stands motionless 
in the middle. 

The earth is divided into two equal parts by the equator, which 
extends from east to west and defines the length of the earth. 
It is the greatest line on the terrestrial globe, as the Zodiac is the 

applied only to the northern hemisphere; but in Almng. li 6, Ptolemy makes 
one olimate to the south also, beginning at the equator and ending in lat, 
25^. Some Arab geographers, again, divide the southern hemisphere into 
seven climates as well, thus making the fourteen climates of our author ; 
but this division serves no practical end and is generally left out of account. 

1 We should probably read two thousand and six hundred ; see infra^ 

p. 106, 1. 1. 

* The text reads hut the correct reading is undoubtedly 
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greatest line in the heavens. The earth’s breadth extends from the 
Sonth Pole, round which Suhail (Canopus) moves, to the North 
Pole, around which the constellation Banat Na'sh (Ursa) moves. 

The circumference of the earth at the equator is three hun- 
dred and sixty degrees ; the degree is twenty-five parasangs ; 

69 . the circumference of the earth is therefore nine thousand para- 
sangs. From the equator to each of the poles is ninety degrees ; 
and t became extent measures the distance of the earth in a lati- 
tudinal direction. But the inhabited parts do not extend to more 
than twenty-four degrees below the equator, the rest being com- 
pletely covered by the sea. The northern quarter of the globe 
therefore, is the only part inhabited; for while the southern 
quarter is not habitable, the half of the earth that is beneath 
us does not contain any inhabitants. The two quarters known to 
tlie world have been divided into the fourteen climates referred 
to above. 

The First Climate. Extent, 38,5(X) parasangs ; breadth, 1995 
parasangs.^ It begins where the shadow at noon in the equinox 
is feet ; and ends where it is at this time, 2| feet. The distance 
laterally from one side to the other is about 390 miles ; a mile 
measuring 4,000 cubits. Its middle lies near San‘a’, ‘Adan* and 
al-Ahqaf, and that extremity which is adjacent to Syria passes 
through Tihamah, near Makkah. It thus contains such principal 
towns as San*a’, ‘Adan, Hadhramaut, Najran, Jura^, Jaishan, 
Sa‘dah, Tabalah, *Uman and al-Bahrain, the southernmost of the 
country of the Sudan [Blacks], on to al -Ma gh rib, and also parts of 
the continents of India and China, adjoining the sea-coast. All 
places having the same latitude as these, to the east or to the west, 
are likewise contained in this climate. 

The Second Climate begins where the shadow at noon in the 
equinox, as already said, is 2| feet; and the distance from one 

I The Editor of the Text notes the absurdity of these figures. Our 
author is nowhere so inaceuiate as when he is quoting from others. Ibnii-l- 
Faqih {Kitdhu4-Bulddn, p. 6), gives these figuies as the length and breadth, 
not of the first climate alone, bnt of the seven climates taken together. But 
this writer is himself at fault; for he makes the seven climates of equal 
length and breadth, and gives the extent of one as 5,500 parasangs by 285 ; 
the total extent of the climates taken together cannot accordingly be 38,500 
parasangs in length by 1,996 in breadth; needless to say it will in that case 
be 5,600 by 1,995. 

* ‘Adan is in the south of the first climate. See Yaqut, I. 29, 
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side of it to the other is 350 miles, in a straight line. Its middle 
part lies near Ya^rib ; the extremity furthest to the south, behind 
Makkah ; and that towards the north, near ath-Tka‘labiyyah. 
Makkah and ath-Tka‘labijyah lie therefore between two climates. 

Of the towns situated in tliis climate are the following : Makkah, 
Yatkrib, ar-Rabadhah, P^aid, atIi-Tlia‘labijyah, Uswan of Pjgypt, 00, 
and thence to the borders of Nubia, and also al-Man§arah, al- 
Yamamah and a part of the territoiies of as-Sind and al-Hind. 

All places in a line with these, to the east or to the west, are 
likewise contained in this climate. 

The Third Climate begins where the noon-day shadow is 3-|j 
feet; and ends where it is, at the time of equal days and nights, 
feets. The day attains a length of fourteen hours in the 
middle of it, wliichlies near Madyan, the city of Shu‘aib [Jethro], 
on the side of Syria, and near Waqisah on the side of al-Traq. 

Its breadth is about 300 miles and a half, ^ in a direct line. 
Ath"Tha‘labiyyah and all places, east and west, having the same 
latitude, are on its extremity furthest to the south ; and Ba gh dad. 
Faris, Qandahar of al-Hiud, al-Urdunn and BairCit, on the ex- 
tremity adjoining Syria ; so also are all places on the same latitude, 
to the east and to the west. Waqisah and all places in a line with 
it, to the east and to the west, are therefore between two climates.* 

Of the towns contained within this climate are the following : 
al-Kufah, al-Basrali, Wasit, Misr, al-Iskandariyyah, ar-Ramlah, 
al-Urdunn, Dima^iiq, ‘Asqalan, the Holy Land, Qandahar of 
al-Hind, the coasts of Kirman, Sijistan, al-Qairawan, Kaskar and 
al-Madayin. All places on the same latitude as these, are likewise 
contained in this climate. 

The Fourth Climate begins where the shadow at the time 
specified is 4| feet. Its breadth is some 260 miles and upwards, 
in a straight line. The middle part of it lies near Aqur, Manbij, 
‘Irqah, Salamiyyah and Qfimis, in the direction of ar-Raiy ; the 
lower extremity which adjoins al-‘Iraq, near Baghdad and the 
places on its latitude, east and west ; and its upper extremity to- 


The text reads J ; but this reading is probably an error for '-AU j 
and upwards, a word twice repeated fuither on. 

* This is a mistake Waqisah being in tlie middle of the climate, it cannot 
be on the border-line of two climates. Ba gh dad. Faris and the other countries 
which he mentions aie thus situated. Gj. Yaqut, 1. 31, 
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wards Sjria, near Qaliqala and the shores of Tabaristan to Ardabil 
and Jiirjaii and places of the same latitude. Of remarkable towns 
situated in it are the following : Nasibln, Dara, ar-Raqqah, 
Qinnasrin, Halab, Harran, Sumaisat, the frontier towns of Syria, 
al-Mausil, Stoana, Hulwan, Shahrazur, Masabadhan. ad-Dinawar, 
Naha wand, Hamadhan, I^balian, al-Mai aghah. Zanjau, Qazwin, 
61 . Tus, Balkh and all places coming near to these towns in latitude. 

The Fifth Climate begins where the shadow is feet. The 
distance laterally from side to side is about 230 miles, in a straight 
line Its middle lies in the vicinity of Taflls in the province of 
ar-Tiihab, of Marw in Khurasan, and of the country of Jurjan 
and all the places on this line to the east and west. Its upper 
extremity towards the north is near Dabil ; and it contains 
amongst other towns, Qaliqala, Tabaristan, Malatyah,* Rumiyah, 
Dailaman, Jilan, ‘Ammuriyah, Sarakhs, Nasa, Blward, Kasli^, 
al-Andalus, all places in the neighbourhood of Rumiyah, and 
Antaliyah (Attalia). 

The Sixth Climate begins where the shadow is feet. The 
shadow at its end is one foot more than at its beginning ; and 
its breadth is some 200 miles and upwards, in a direct line. Its 
lower extremity towards the south is conterminous with the 
northernmost limit of the fifth climate ; and that is the latitude 
of Dabil, east and west. Its uppermost extremity towards the 
north lies near the territory of Khuwarizm and the country beyond, 
and near Asbijub which adjoins the land of the Turks ; and its 
middle part, near al-Qustantiniyyah, Amul in Khurasan, Farghanah 
and all places on this line to the east and to the west. It contains 
Samarqand, Bardlia'ah, Qabalah, al-Khazar, al-Jil, the noithern 
parts of al-Andalus and the southern parts of the country of the 
Saqalibah (Slavs), 

The Seventh Climate begins where the shadow is as at the 
end of the sixth climate ; for the end of the sixth is the beginning 
of the seventh climate. Its southern extremity lies where the 
northernmost boundary of tlie climate contiguous to it, which is 
the sixth, is situated ; and that is the latitude of Khuwarizm and 
Turarband, to the east and west. Its furthest extremity towards 
the north lies in the remotest parts of the country of the Slavs, and 
the territories of the Turks adjoining Kbnwarizm on the north. 
Its middle passes through the country of al-Lan, with no towns 
that are known. 
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^Abdu-llah, the son of ‘Amr, saith : the earth has an extent 62 . 
of 500 years’ journey, of which 400 is desert and one hundred 
inhabited ; of this the Muslims occupy the space of one year 
only.^ Abu-1- Jild : the extent of the earth is 24,000 parasangs ; 
the Blacks occupy 12,000, the Greeks 8,000, the Persians 3,000, 
and the Arabs 1,000 parasangs.* 

The Empire op Islam. 

Know that the Empire of Islam — God the Most High he its 
guardian — is not regular in form so as to admit of description as 
square, or as having length and breadth. It is on the contrary 
very irregular, as is obvious to anyone who has carefully observed 
the quarters of the lising and setting of the sun, has travelled lo 
different countries, and made himself acquainted with the public 
roads, and ascertained the extent of the provinces in parasangs. 

We will try to give as lucid a description of it as possible, find to 
represent it clearly to the minds of the intelligent and men of 
good understanding, if God ( He is exalted) will ! 

Tlie sun sets on the extreme side of the territory of al-Maghnb, 
where it is seen to descend into the all-encircling Ocean. The 
inhabitants of Syria, in like manner, see it go down into the Sea 
of ar-Riim. Egypt extends in length from the Sea of ar-Rum to 
the country of the Nubians ; it lies between the Sea of al-Qulzum 
(the Red Sea) and the borders of al- Maghrib. The latter 
province sti etches from the confines of Egypt to the Ocean, a stiip 
of country wedged between the Sea of ar-Rum on the north, and 
the countries of the Blacks on the south. Syria extends from the 
borders of Egypt in a northerly direction to the country of the 
Greeks , it lies therefore between the Sea of ar-Rum and the Ai abinn 03 , 
deseit. The desert and a pait of Syria touch the Peninsula of 


I Cf. Kitdhu’UBidddn, page 4. For a biographical notice of ‘Abdu-Ilah ibn 
‘Amr see this translation, page 24, note 3. 

* Cf. Kxtdhu-l Buhidn, p. 4 nnd Yaqut, I. 19 The author of Tdju-U^AruSt 
II 324, mentions a traditionist of the name of Abu-hJild Jailan ibn Farwah 
al-Asadi al'Bi^ri,. who lived about the beginning of the second century of the 
Hijrah. Instead of Abu 1-JiId, Ytiqut has Qatadah who was one of the 
Tabifis and died in 118 H. Ibnu-l-Faqih has Abfi Khalaf, a name borne by a 
servant of Mutiammad as well as by two of the Tabi‘is and several tradi- 
tionists. Of the latter, Abu I^alaf Musa ibn Khalaf al-Bi^ri received part 
of his traditions fiom this same Qatadah. 
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tlie Aral?s ; while the Sea of Chfna encompasses it from Egypt to 
‘Abbadan. Ab^Iraq adjoins the desert and a part of the Penin- 
sula ; and on its northern limits it is bordered by the province of 
Aqur, which extends to the country of the Greeks, and is surround- 
ed on its west by an arching of the Euphrates. Behind the 
Euphrates lies the remaining part of the desert, and also a 
portion of Syria. These are the Arabian provinces. 

Khuzistan and abJibal are situated alongside the eastern 
boundaries of al-‘Iiaq ; while parts of al-Jibal, as well as the 
province of ar-Rihab, lie on the eastern limits of Aqur, Paris, 
Kirman and as-Sind are situated at the further side of Khuzistan, 
in a contii^ous line, with the sea on the south and the desert and 
Khurasan on the north. As*Sind and Khurasan are conterminous 
with the countries of the Infidels on the east ; while ar-Rihab 
touches the country of the Greeks on the west and north. Lastly, 
the province of ad-Dailam has its situation between ar-Rihab, 
al-Jibal, the desert and Khurasan. This is all the empire of 
Islam ; do thou study it with attention. Anyone traversing this 
empire from east to west has to make many windings and turnings 
from I he straight path; for, while the journey from the Ocean to 
Egypt lies in a direct line, one has to turn a little to go towards 
al-Traq, and then again in order to enter the non-Arabian pro- 
vinces to Khurasan, which inclines in a northerly direction; — and 
dost thou not see that the sun rises on the right side of Buttara 
from the direction of Isfijab ? 

The dimensions of the empire we have just described are as fol- 
lows : from the Ocean to al-Qairawan, a travelling distance of 120 
stages , thence to the Nile, 60 stages ; thence to the Tigris, 60 
stages ; thence to the Oxus, 60 stages ; thence to Tunkat, 15 days ; 
and thence to Taraz, 15 days. If thou turnest into the direction of 
64 . Farghanah, then the number of stages from the Oxus to Uzkaiid is 
30 ; or if thou turnest towards Ka§hkhar then the distance is 40 
stages. By another route thou travellest from the coasts of 
al-Yaman to al-Basrah, 50 days ; thence to Isfahan, IdS farsakhs ; 

. thence to Naisabar, 30 stages ; thence to the Oxus, 20 stages ; and 
thence to Taraz, 30 stages. This is in a direct line, 'the provinces 
of Egypt, al-Maghrib and ash- Sham being necessarily left out. 
The breadth is of still greater irregularity ; for while the province 
of al- Maghrib, as also Egypt, is of little width, the empire extends 
in breadth when thou art m face of Syria and grows larger aud 
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larger until its width beyond the Oxus to as-Sind is a three 
months journey. Abu Zaid extends the breadth from Malatyah 
to tlie Peninsula, al-‘Iiaq, Paris and Kirman, on to tlie territory 
of al-Maiisui ah. He does not give tlio number of stages; it is, 
however a distance of about four months less ten da}s. What I 
have myself stated is clearer and of greater exactness. The dis- 
tance accordingly from the easternmost extremity in Kashkhar to 
as-SuRu-l-Aq§a is very nearly a ten months’ journey. 

An estimate was made by order of the Khalifah,^ in the year 
232 (H ) of the amount of revenue realized from taxes on lands 
and from poor-rates, tolls and imposts not being taken into account, 
in all the empire. It was found to be 2,320,264|^ dinars.'^ The 
revenues of the Greek empire were once computed by order of 
ahMuTasini, and they amounted it is said to 500 qintdrs^ and a few 
more qinldis^ a sum equivalent to something less than 3,000,000 
dinars. Whereupon he wrote to the Emperor of the Giceks, ‘ The 
least province m my empire, under the least of my servants, yields 
a larger revenue than the whole of thy empire ’ ^ 


I Al-Wathiq, the ninth of the ‘Abbasidc dynasty; he succeeded his father, 
al-Mu‘tasiin, lu 227 and died toward the close of the year 232. 

8 These figures are impossible, for, how could al-Mu‘tasim write in such 
vaunting terms to the Greek emperor if the revenues of the latter were 
in fact m excess of his own ? Qiidamah in his Kitahic-l-Khm aj (Bibiio Geog. 
Arab., Vol VI, page 249) gives the total amount of revenue as 4,920,000 
dln(hs,€i total in evident disaccord with the sum of the revenues of the 
different parts of the cmpiie, for ho gives the revenue of al-Traq alone as being 
about millions. The leul amount appeals to bo well over twenty millions, 
nearly ten times the number given by al-Muqaddasi. 

^ Tlie value of the Qintd) as a monetary denomination is not known with 

certainty It is vaguely defined by some as ‘a quantity of gold or silver 
su^icient to Jill a hull s hide* Most of the Arabs, however, reckon its value 
about four thousand dinais; others take it to be 80,000 dii/tanus or 5333^ 
dlndfs. Either of those two values might bo intended here. Cf. al-Maqrizi’s 
Ilihtoita Monet<e AiahtCce, p. 63, where its value is said to be according to one 
opinion or ‘eighty thousands’ of dtiha 7 ns ; this tlio translator 

incorrectly lenders at page 145 as 1,080 one thousand and eighty dinars. For 
the value of the talent among tlie Gieeks and the Homans see Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

^ Egypt, with a revenue of 2,600,000, is the province intended, as our 
author thinks This is followed in C by some remarks on the way the land 
revenue of Egypt is paid to the State, but as the substance of those remarks 
Will be found embodied in the account on Egypt, they have been passed over 

14 
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65. The greatest leiigtli of the empire, as already shown, is 2,600 
farsakhs ; every hundred farsakhs equal 1,200,000 cubits ; a 
farsakA is therefore 12,000 cubits. A cubit is equal to 24 fingers ; 

66. a finger equals the breadth of six grains of barley put one by the 
side of the other. A mile is one-third of a farsakh ; but there is 
a difference as regards the hand. It is 12 miles in the desert and 
al-‘Iraq, but six in Syria and Khurasan , and as in Hiurasan at 
every two farsakhs there iiave been built stations for the accom- ’ 
modation of officers of the Post, we shall take the harid as being 
six miles. 

in this place. The author goes on to say “ My present work describes things 
as I saw them at the time ; bat changes are always in evidence. Have 1 
not found the governor of Sarakhs. when I passed it in 74, a man of unsound 
mind and its preacher grievous to the spirit ? It is also probable that we have 
left some towns, which may be well-known and which we may have actually 
visited, without the slightest mention or description ; let the people of snch 
towns take ua not to task as it is human to err and to forget. Again, 
let no one be annoyed at our noticing the bad featui'es of his country as this 
adds not to its disparagement, in the same way that a statement of its good 
features does not add to its praise , besides this is a science that ought to 
have its foundation on veracity and truth, and the mention of both good and 
evil, and indeed were I to hide the faults of any town, I would have shielded 
my own native town which is of such great holmess and esteem before God 
and man ! It is likely too for a person looking into our work to think he 
discovers contradictory statements in it ; should he ponder well, however, 
he would see the drift of our meaning j and have not some people sealed 
their souls’ perdition by supposing that the Book of God, that glorious and 
noble book of which it is written ‘ Falsehood shall not approach it, either 
from before it, or from behind it ’ contradicts itself ? How with the words 
of a weak, worthless creature then P ” Next the author observes that he 
generally omits the titles of respect from before the names of persons 
mentioned in his work, as this, he says, is appropriate in epistolary writings, 
not in hteiary compositions He then explains the methods which different 
authors adopt to give greater celebrity to tlu'ir works. Some, he says, begin 
by holding a course of lectures for a senes of years and gathering round 
them students fiom every quarter. When their fame is established abroad 
and they are known to high and low, they would then publish their books 
with the certainty of being favourably received. Others, and this is the 
method which he himself adopts, dedicate their works to persons in high 
positions and thus gain their end. Al-Miiqaddasi dedicates his work to 
Abu-l-^asan ‘Ali ibnu-l-Hasan {see this translation, page 11, note 2), but it 
18 a compendium of this work which he thus dedicates as men of rank, he 
says, prefer short, effective language. This compendium he calls Kitdhu-h 
Masdfdt wa4-Wilaydt, the Book of Distances and Governments. 
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The Peninsula of the Arabs. 

We have begun with the Peninsula of the Arabs as ii is in this 
country that the Sacred House of God as well as the City of the 
Prophet, peace and hlesbing be upon him^ are situated ; and because it 
was from here that the religion of Islam spread abroad, and it was 
here that the rightly-guided Khalifahs ^ as well as the Ansdt * and 
the Muhdjirun^ had their homes. The standards of the Muslims 
were there displayed, and there the interests of religion gained 
strength ; it also contains all the places connected with the rites 
and ceremonies of the Pilgrimage. Besides, it is a country subject 
to tithe, and for this reason has been mentioned in the books of the 
leading doctors of law ; ^ so that teachers of the law must needs 
acquiie a good knowledge of it in order to explain their texts. It 
was from this country too, that the earth was stretched out,^ and 
thence it was that Ibrahim (Abraham) called the people of the 
world.® In addition to all this, it comprises within it several 

1 The first four ^alifaha. See this translation, page 73 n, 

2 The Helpers ” or “ Defenders ’’ The men of al-Madinah who pledged 
themselvea to defend the Prophet and to guard him against all that they 
guarded thexr ictves and childi en am. 

* The “ Brnigi ants” or “ Fugitives ” The Meccan adherents of the Prophet, 
who along with him, fled from their native town to Yathrib. henceforward 
called al-Madlnah or the City, namely, of the Prophet. 

* Conquered lands left in the possession of their xnfidel owners are sub- 
jected to a tax or tribute called Mardj. As no religion but Islam can be 
tolerated in Arabia, it follows that no Mtardj in the full sense of the word 
can be imposed upon lands there Tithes, however, are taken. Consult 
Hamilton’s Hiddyah, Vol II. p. 204 ef seq. 

5 Cf. Qur’an, Ixxix. 30, In a tradition it is said that the place where 
the Kabbah now stands was visible in the form of a small, rounded islet on 
the face of the waters, long before the heaven and earth were created. From 
beneath this islet God stietched out the earth, jSee al- A zraqi’s History o/ 
Makkah^ pp. 2 and 3. 

® When Ibrahim had finished the building of the Ka'hah, God commanded 
him to proclaim to tlie whole woild their duty of making a pilgrimage to the 
“ Ancient House.” ‘ What could ray voice reach, 0 Lord ? ’ said Ibrahim. 

‘ Do thou proclaim and I will make them hear,’ was the Lord’s reply. There- 
upon Ibraliim mounted the maqdm, the stone on which he stood to build the 
Ka'bah, and in a miraculous way it rose higher than the highest mountain 
and the whole earth was bi ought within hearing distance of him. Putting 
his fingers in his eais and turning his face now to this now to that direction, 
he called out and said “ 0 men, there is prescribed for you the pilgrimage to 
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great divisions and a number of large districts and fine tracts ; 
for it contains in fact the whole of al-Hijaz as well as the whole 
of al-Yaman, the peninsula of Sina, al-Ahqaf, ^ al-Yamamali, 
al-Ashhar, Hajar, ‘Uman, at-Ta*if, Najran, Hunain,^ al-Mikhlaf,® 
the Hijr of Salib, ^ the countries of ‘Ad and Thamud,^ the 
Deserted Well and the Lofty Palace,® the site of Iram of the 


the Ancient House, do ye obey the call of your Lord ” Then from all the 
quarters of the earth were heard sounds of Lahhmka AUdhumTna Lahhaxkn^ 
“ We obey Thee, Lord, we obey Thee ” See al-Azraqi^s History of Makkah, 
p. 33. 

1 Al-QurTin, xlvi 20. Here were the quarters of the tribe of ‘Ad. 

2 The valley of Hunain, about three miles to the north-east of Makkah, 
where a battle was fought in the eighth year of the Hijrah between Muham- 
mad and the Ilawazin The Muslims were at first completely broken, but 
having rallied they at last gained the day. Tins battle is mentioned in 
al-Qur’an, ix. 25. See al-Kdmil of Ibnu 1-Athir, ii. 199. 

8 Mikhldf Mu^ddh. the district of Mu‘a^ in al-Yaman. Mu‘a^ b. Jabal 
al-Ansari, after whom this Mikhldf is called, was one of the foremost com- 
panions of Mohammad. He was deputed by the Prophet to promote the 
cause of Islam in al-Yaman In the Caliphate of Abu Bakr he returned to 
join the army which was destined to conquer Syria for the Muslims. Mu‘adhL 
died in Palestine, in the eighteenth year of the Hijrah and the 33rd or 34bli 
of Ilia ago, of the plague which came to bo known m history as the Plague 
of ‘Amwas, from having first made its appearance in ‘Amwus, the Nioopolis 
of classic times. His tomb is at al-Qusair {Voyages d'lhn Baiutah, i. 129). 
Hughes {Diet, of Islam, p 3(5G) has mistaken the two words td'un '’Amivds, 
which mean ‘ the Plague of ‘Amwas, * as being together the name of a place. 

* Al-^ijr, in the north-western Ihjaz, where some rock excavations are 
found wliich are said to be the dwellings of the tribe of Thamud in pre- 
bistoric times. This tract of country is generally known as the Hijr of Salih 
after tlie name of a piophct said to have been sent to the Thamu elites to 
preach the Divine Unity to them; but they rejected him and sobiought about 
their own destruction The story is told in Qui‘an vii II et seq. 

8 ‘Ad in the south, atal-Ahqaf, between a^-l^ihr, ‘Umiin and IJadhramaut. 
Thamud in the north, at al-Hqr, between al-Hijaz and Syria. 

6 Al-Qur’an, xxii. 44. This is said to be a well m yadhramant where the 
prophet §alil; and four thousands of Thamudites. believers in God, took up 
their quarters after the fatal disaster to the tribe. As Salih died shortly 
after their arrival at this country, it came to be called Hadhramaut, from the 
root hadhara to be piesent and maut death. Those Tiainuditos built near the 
well a town which they called Hadhura’ and lived there during a long time 
under the leadership of Jalhas ibn Julias. Then they apostatized and wor- 
shipped an idol ; and God sent them a prophet in the person of Handlialuh 
ibn Safwan whom they killed. In consequence they'were utterly destroyed, 
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columns,* the place of Mho Fellows of the the Prison of 

Shaddad,® the Tomb of Hud,^ the habitations of Kindah,® 
the mountain of Tayyi’,® the houses of those wlio enjoyed their 
lives in the valley,'^ the Mount of Sina, the Madyan of Shu‘aib^ 
and the springs of Musa.® It is tlie largest of the provinces in 
extent, the broadest in area, the most excellent in soil, and the 
greatest in sanctity. Its towns are the most renowned ; here is 
§an‘a’ which surpasses all cities, and ‘Adan, to wliich travellers 
flock from every quarter; and here are tliose rural districts which 
arc an ornament to al-Islarn, and the splendid country of al-Yamau 
and al-Hijaz. Should anyone say ‘Why hast thou made al-Yaman, 


their well was abandoned and their palatial city mined. See al-Kashshf2f 
of Mz-Zamakhshail. Vol. JI p 910. 

1 Irani, “ the city of pillars,” supposed to have been built by ^addad, the 
son of ‘Ad, and to bo still remaining, although invisible to ordinary eyes. 
Al-Qar’an, Ixxxix 6 

2 Qui’fin, Ixxxv 4 Those arc said to bo the Christians of Najran, who 
were persecuted by AbuNuwas, the Jewish king of al-Yarnan (ciica 480 A D,). 
They were flung into a pit tilled with fire, and burned to death, Cf al- ICash- 
ihrlf of az-Zainakh^‘iri, Vol ii 1594 and Sale’s Ko}an, p 485, note f. 

The town of ‘Adau is said to have been used as a prison by Shaddad. 
the son of ‘Ad. 

4 At al-Ahqaf, near the coast. Hud is the prophet who was sent to the 
tribe of ‘Ad, in Hadhramaut, and whose story is narrated m al-Qiir’an, xlvi. 
See also Dc'ii.riptiori do VArabiCy Niebuhr, p. 249 

6 The tribe of Kindnh, a sister stock of the Himyantes, were originallj’- settled 
in Iladhramaut At one period of their history their power extended over a 
groat part of Central Najd. The capital of the kings of Kindah was Dainmfin. 

® The gieat tribe of Tayyi’ which is of Yamatnc origin occupied the parallel 
mountain chains of Aja’ and Salma on the northern frontier of Najd. 

1 Qur’an, xxvi. 149 The rock-dwellings of the Thamudites in the 
valley of Hijr These are really the graves of a vanished Nabathauan people, 
whose historical, existence is mentioned by the classical geographers. See 
Lyall’s Ancient Aidbian Poetnjy p 120. 

^ The city of Madyan, so named after one of the sons of Abraham by 
Keturah, is situated about half way down the eastern coast of the Elanitic 
Gulf. Here dwelt ^ii‘aib, the Jethro of the Scriptures, and hence the town 
is often called “ Madyan of ►^a‘aib,’’ The father-in-law of Moses is men- 
tioned in al-Qiir’an, Ch. vii. 86. 

® The “ Foniitaiiis of Moses,” the well-known hot wells near Suez. Yaqufc 
refers to those wells undei the name of Wadi Mii^a, or the “ Valley of Moses.” 
Vide Mu^jamit-l-Biilddn, \v. See also Dociiption de VAvahie, Niebuhr, 

p. 348. 
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aUMaghriq and al-Maghrib, to consist each of two sides P ’ I 
answer, ‘ As for al-Yaman, it is the Prophet himself who has so 
made it, for he established different stations for pilgrims to 
enter therefrom into the sacred precincts ; ^ and as for Khn- 
68 . rasan, Abii Zaid, who is an authority in this science specially 
as regards his own country, has considered it as two provinces ; 
I cannot be blamed therefore for taking it to be two sides (of one 
province). Were it to be added, ‘Since thou admittest him to be 
an authority, why didst thou differ from him in regarding 
Khurasan as one province?’ I reply, ‘ I have two answers to this; 
the first is that I did not wish to divide the territories of the 
House of Saman, who are universally known in the world of 
Islam as the rulers of Khurasan, but who have their capital in 
Haital ; and the second is that Abu ‘Abd-ullah al-Jaihani* also 

t Al-Yaman includes two regions, the shore strip from al-fjijaz to *Adan 
and the mountainous district which extends inland. The former is commonly 
called Tihamah and the latter the Najd of al-Yaman to distinguish it from 
Najda-l-IIijaz, or Najd proper, which includes the whole of 'Central Arabia 
In Sahthu-l-BuWidn^ the celebrated collection of traditions by Abu-‘Abdi-llah 
Muhammad ibn IsmiVil al-Ja‘fi al- Bukhari (d 25d H), it is stated that 
Yalamlam was appointed by the Prophet as the m'lqdt of al-Yaman, that is the 
point at which the inhabitants of al-Yaman and all who came from that 
quarter were to begin their Hajj and pnt on the Ihrdm or pilgrimage dress, and 
that Qarn, or to give it its full name Qarnu-l-Manazil, was to be the station for 
Najd. Under this name, as stated above, is included the whole of the central 
district of Arabia and the mountainous district of al-Yaman itself , so that 
by al-Yaman in the tradition which fixes the pilgrim stations, only that part 
of al-Yaman which is called Tihamah is meant. Al-Muqaddasi explains this 
in C. He says, “If it were said that the Prophet’s words were to the effect 
that the people of Najd, not of al-Yaman, should begin their pilgrimage at 
Qarn, I reply that all agree that the inhabitants of §an‘a’ are of those whose 
pilgrim-station is Qarn and it is undoubted that San‘a’ is of al-Yaman. The 
meaning is therefore this that the people of al-Yaman should enter the Haram 
from Yalamlam with the exception of the inhabitants of Najd or the High- 
lands ; just as a man might say to his servant ‘ Pay the A^rdf (descendants 
of the Prophet’s family) a thonsand each and the descendants of ‘AH two 
thousands each.’ Parallels to this may be found both in the Book and in the 
Laws.” 

* C : Abu ‘Abd-ullah al-Jaihanl, Ibn Khnrdadhbah and Ibnu-l-Paqih were 
likewise authorities m this science and not one of them has divided al-Mashnq 
into separate provinces. I have, therefore, taken the words of al-FarisI as 
showing that it is of two sides and the statements of these writers as imply, 
ing one piormce. In the same way, in lifting up his hands in prayer the 
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is an authority in this science, and he has not separated Khurasan ; 
my statement, therefore, agrees with one or other of them in one 
part and differs in the other. This is the form of the Peninsula 
of the Arabs. ^ 

I have divided this province into four extensive districts, and four 
large dependencies. The districts in their order are: — ( 1) al-Hijaz; 

(‘2) al-Yaman; (3) ‘Uman ; and (4) Hajar. The dependencies 
are: — (1) al-A^qaf ; (2) al-A^har;* (3) al-Yamamah ; and 
(4) Qurh- The capital of al-Hijazia Makkah ; and of its towns are 69* 
the following : Ya^rib, Yanbu‘, Qurh, Khaibar, al-Marwah, al- 
Haura’, Juddah, at-Ta’if, al-Jar, as-Suqya,^ al-‘Aunid, al-Juhfah 
and al-‘Ushairah, All these are large towns, while the following 
are smaller: Badr, Khulai?, Amaj, al-Hijr, Bada Ya'qub, as-Suwari- 
qiyyah, al-Fur‘, as-Sairab, Jabalah, Mahayi' and Hadhab. 

Al-Yaman is of two parts. The part that is towards th^ sea 
is a level country and is called Tihamah ; it has Zabid for its 
capital, and of its towns are the following: — Ma‘qir, Kadrah,* 


Prophet is said by some to have raised them to the shoulders and by others 
up to the ears ; hence oar Doctors prefer to so laise the hands as to approach 
as nearly as possible the action of the Prophet as differently reported. And 
if it were said, ‘the method you have invented differs from the methods of 
all whom you have mentioned,’ I answer ‘ I only difPered from them in the 
fuller tieatment of my subject and in some matters which they have wrongly 
stated. Had tlieir treatises been satisfactory and all their statements correct 
and had there been a profit to average men from their works, I would not have 
taken all the trouble I took , bat 1 saw tliey did not go beyond distances and 
kingdoms and maps and somewhat of marvels and the science of the stars. 
The province of al-Mnghnb was divided in similarity to the province of 
al-Mashriq as being parallel conntnes, the resemblance between the two 
consisting in that each of them foims a boundary of tho territories of Islam 
and 18 the extreme limit of the earth’s Luminary, i.e., one is situated in the 
far East and the other in the far West 

f Here follows a map of Arabia in the original manuscripts. 

S The province of al-A^hai, or as it is more generally called, the province 
of ash-Shihr, lies along the south-east coast of Arabia between ‘Adan and 
‘Oman. It is also called Mahrah after a certain tribe of Himyano origin. 
Ash-Rhihr is also the name of the chief town of the province. 

^ 1 e , Suqya-YnzTd 

^ Al-Kndra’, a city on the Wadi Saham or Siham, founded by Husain ibn 
Salamah, who was ruler of al-Yaman from about A. H. 372 to 402, during the 
hist years of the Banu Ziyad dynasty. Al-Kadra* is one of the finest districts 
North of Zabid ; it is on the middle road between the coast aud the mouutains, 
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Maur,* Atanab,* a^-Siharjah, Diiwaimali, al-Hann'dliali, ^ Gliala- 

70. fiqah, Mnkba, Kamaran, al-Hirdali, al-Las‘ah,^ Sharraali, ^ al- 

‘Ashirab, Ranqab, al-Kliastif, as-Sa‘id, ^ al-Mabjara^ and others. 
Here is tlie dependency of Abyan ; towns, ‘Adan and Labj ; and the 
dependency of ‘At}i%ir : towns, Bai^, and as-Sirrain ; and 

lastly the depetidcucy of as-Sarawat. The part of al-Yaman tow<ards 
the mountains is a cold mountainous countiy called N^ajd ; its capital 
is San‘a’ and of its towns are the following : Sa'dah, Najra»i, Jnrash, 
al-‘Urf, Jublan, al-Jnnad, Dhamar, Nasafan, Yal?sib, as-Suhul, al- 
Mu^aikhirali and Khaulan. Here is the dependency of al-A^qaf, 
which contains the single town of Hadhramaut ; and the country 
of Mahrah, with ils capital a.^-Shil?r and also the country of 
Saba’. The capital of ‘Uman is Su^iar, and its towns are . — 

71. Nazwah, as-Sirr, Dhank, ^afit, Daba, Salut, Jullafar, Samad, 
Lasya and Milah Hajar, capital of al-Ahsa’ ; towns, Sabun, 
az-Zarqa’, Uvval and al-‘Uqair.® Its dependency is al-Yamamah. 
Most of the towns of the Peninsula are small, but they are on the 
model of towns. 1 shall now turn to the description of the towns 
in these districts as far as it is possible and shall omit whatever 
is of no profit. 


at four days’ journey from ZabTd See ‘Umarali’s Hisfony of al-Yoman (Kay), 
pp, 11 and 14 and Yaqut, iv 214 

1 At eight days’ journey from Zabid and one of the finest di8trict.9 to tlio 
North of it Both Maiir and al-Kadia’ arc marked on the map tliat accom- 
panies Kay’s Hisfoju of (il-Yaman 

i Called by al-Onzia.ii (A H 812) ‘Utainah. 

8 Duwaimah and al-Haniidhah aie two stations, at one day’s distance 
from each other, on the maiitime load of Tihumah which extends from ‘Adan 
to Miikkah along the coast. See Kay’s llisto)y of al'Yaman, pp. 11 and 241. 
Al-Khazrajl calls the first of these two towns ad-Dumah. 

4 More properly Lns'ti or Laa'ii’, on the sea-coast Taj\i-WAiuSy v 499 

5 The author of al-Q/lmiis makes mention of a town which he calls 
Shaiamah and which he places in tho neighbonrliood of ash-Shihr, m 
al-Yamaii. He also mentions a lull of the name of ^nrmah. The latter 
is mentioned by Yaqut, in 28 L 

8 As-Sa'id 18 called by ‘Umarah, the Historian of al-Yaman, ; 

in al-Khaziaii and al-Hamdoni the name is written as-Sa id as m the text. 

T One of the four finest districts to the noitli of Zahid, v%z.^ al-Kadra’, 
al-Mahjam, Manr and al-Wadiyan. See Kay’s History of al-Yaman, 14 

8 A village on the sea-coast opposite Hajar (Yaqut, in. 669) Hajar 
designates sometimes the capital, but more generally the province of 
al-Buhrain, the capital being commonly called al-Ahsa’ or al-Baljrain. 
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Makkah, the metropolis of tliis province, is laid out around th© 
Ka‘bah in a narrow valley inclosed by the surrounding hills. I saw 
three other towns similarly situated, ‘Amman in Syria, Jstaldir in 
Faris and Qaiyatii-l-Namra’* in Khurasan. The houses of Makkah 
are built of black, smooth stones and also of white stones ; but the 
upper parts are of brick. Many of them have large projecting 
windows of teak- wood and are several stories liigh, whitewashed 
and clean. It is hot in summer, but the nights are always pleasant ; 
nor is thereby God’s good providence any need in winter of warm 
clothes or lighted fires. The quarter of the city that stretches down 
from al-Masjidu-1-Haiam is known as al-Masfalah (the lower 
quarter) ; that higher up the mosque is called al-Ma^at (the upper 
quarter). In breadth the town is as wide as the valley. The 
Mas] id, which is somewhat oblong in form, is situated two-thirds 
down the city, towards the Masfalah quarter; the Ka‘bah stands 
in its midst with its two-leaved door facing the cast and raised 
above the ground to nearly the height of a man. The leaves of 
the door are overlaid with plates of silver gilt. The Masjid is 
370 cubits in length and 315 cubits in breadth. The extent of 72. 
the Ka‘bah itself is twenty-four cubits and one span, by twenty- 
tliree cubits and one span and its height above the ground twenty- 
seven cubits , the space round the Hijr measures twenty-five cubits 
and the whole circuit of the tawaf one hundred and seven. The 
is on the side pointing to Syria ; in this barn-like enclo- 
sure the mlznh (water-spout) discharges itself, its walls which 
rise to about the height of the waist are faced all over with 
white maible and the lloor paved with the same material. The 
Hijris also called al-Ilatim. The tawaf passes from behind it, but 
it is not lawful to face it in prayer. If it weie said in this con- 
nection that as the circuit of the Ka‘bali must needs be made 
past the Hijr, it follows that it is lawful to face it in prayer F I 
answer, ‘ This shows want of comprehension, for it being doubt- 


I The village of al-Hamra’, or as ho calls it at p 352, al-Qaryatn-l-HamnV 
the Bed village, at two stages or ten /arsaM^ from Naisabur. In Ibn 
Khurdadhbah it is simply called al-IIamra’. 

* The Hijr is on the nortli side of the Ku‘bali enclosed within a low semi- 
circular wall of marble with an opening at each end between it and the walls 
of the house. In praying one has to face the Ka'bah but as it is not certain 
that the Hijr forms part of the Ka‘bah although included in the |;awaf, it has 
been forbidden to turn to it in prayer, 

15 
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fill (whether the IHje forms pai't of the Ka*bah or not) it was 
necessary to take both views into consideration and decide accord- 
ingly.’ The black stone is on the east corner ^ of the Ka‘hah 
where the door is, fixed on the edge of tlic angle; it has the 
shape of a man’s head and is placed at such a height that a 
person kissing it has to bend slightly. The vaulted building 
which encloses the well of Zainzam is directly opposite to the 
door of the Ka‘bah. The course of the tawaf lies between this 
vault and the door. At a little distance from it stands the 
Qubbatu-.^-Sharab (the Dome of Drink),* where is a reservoir 
in which a beverage of sawiq and wine was formeily provided 
(for the refreshment of pilgrims) ^ The Maqani (or stmiding 
stone of Ahuiliain) stands iighfc in front of that side of the 
house on wdiich is the door. It is nearer to the liouso than 
Zamzam; so near, in fact, as to be included in the tawaf 
during the da}s of the pilgrimage; a largo iron box is placed 
over the site, fixed deeply in the ground and in height above 
the size of a man. This box is covered with a veil. The stone 
itself is taken year after 3'ear into the liouse and Avhen it is 
brought back a w^ooden box is set over it, fitted wntli a door w Inch 
is opened every time that praters are said. As the Jiao con- 
cludes with the salutation, he touches the stone and the door is 
73 . then closed. The inaqain bears on it the prints of Abraham’s 


1 The Ka‘bah is not exactly oneiiieil ; this may with greater precision be 
called the south-east corner 

2 On the south-east side of Zamzam It was also called Qnbbatu-1- ‘Abbas, 
after the uncle of Muhammad. It is now used as a store-room for manu- 
scripts bequeathed to tho rnoscino and is for this reason called Qubbatu-1- 
Kutub Bill ton’s Pihjnnuufc , HI. 172 and note f. 

3 From Qnsaiy, the first of tho Qniaish who made himself master and 
guardian of the Ka‘bah, the siquyah liad descended through ‘Abd-Maiiaf and 
Ilashim to ‘Abdu-l-Muttalib, the grandfather of the Piophefc At the time 
of Qnsaiy the s'lqdijah consisfced of leathern cisterns placed m the couit of tho 
Ka‘bah and from which fresh well-water was given away to the pilgrims 
from the backs of camels. ‘Abdu-l-Muttnlib re-discovered tho well of 
Zamzam which w'as long coveied up and which henceforth became the prin- 
cipal source from wdiicli pilgiims drank ; but as tho water of this well was 
far from palatable, he was wont to throw quantities of raisins in reservoirs 
filled from it to weaken the taste of salt-bitterness in the water and offer it 
to the pilgrims. The biqdynh continued long after the advent of Islam in 
the family of al-Abbas, son of ‘Abdu-l-Muttalib. 
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feet, but reversed.^ It is of a dark colour and larger than 
tho black stone. The ground of the tawaf is strewn with sand 
and that of the mosque with gravel. Round the court three 
porticoes have been erected on pillars ot white marble, which. 
al-Mahdi brought from al-lskandariyyah to Juddah by way of tho 
sea. The mosque (m its present form) was founded by him. 
The poiticoes have their walls decorated on the outside in mosaic, 
artisans from Syria and Egypt being specially imported for the 
work. The names of these still appear on their work. The 
mosque lias nineteen gates : 2 the gate of Baiiu Shaibah, the gate 

A That is the right foot in the t)lace of the left and tho left foot in the place 
of the right. Cf al-Mashldl, III, 97. 

2 I’lie gates of tho Masjidu-l-Haram have not always oocnpied the same 
positions or borne the same names In tho subjoined list dilTeieut names aie 
given by A\}iich they were known at one time or anotlier. They are chiefly 
taken from al-Azra([I; sec also Burton’s Pihjrimat/c, 111, 178 et hcq. 

On the oastcin side of tlio mosque 

(1) Bab Brim Shaibah, close to tho north-east angle. Tt was anciently 
called tho gate of Banu ‘Abd trains and is known in modern times as tho 
Babu-s*S ilam. Pilgmns usually enter iiie in()S((ue through this gate 

Next to this al-Azraql mentions the gate of Dai u-l-QawarIr (see Ins history 
of MaklvMh, pp ;321. and 402) 

(2) Brd)u-ii-NabT, wheio the Propiiet used to pass through fiom KlindTiah’a 

house in tli(' Znijaqu-l ^Attaiiii 'rins gate is alsocMlh'd Bahii-l- Hcnh ly 
the gate of Silk-meiccis, and the l::)ec (^ulbu-d-DIn’s Ilisloiy 

of l\lakkah, Oh) onikcn do SfddI Mikhd, 111 211. 

Next IS tlie gale of al-‘Abl)as, opposite to which tlio house of al-'Abbiis, 
tho Piophet’s uncle, once stood 

(3) Bab Baul Iiri^ini, also called Bab ‘All and Babu-l-Batha’. 

On the soutMcrii side 

fd) Babu-z-Za>} atln, near the eastern end of tlu' wall, it is also calh‘d 
Babu-z-Zalt, llab Ba/aii (from a iieighbouiing hillj, Bdbu-l-‘A^araJi and 
Bab Ban! ‘A’idli 

(6) Bfibn-l-BazzazIn. 

(6) Babii-l-Daqqaqln, or tho Cloth-fullers. In the Voyages dBhn Batata, 
I. 1323, this word is wrongly translated ‘ IMarchands do faiine.’ 

In tho place of tho above two gates Burton lias Babii-l-Baghlali, and 
al-AzraqI Bab BaiiT Sufyuii ibii ‘Abdi-1-Asad 

(7) Bfib BanI Makhzum. 

(8) Babu-s-Safa. Architecturally the chief gate of tho mosque. 

(9) Bab Zuquqi-^-^atawT. Cf. al-A7.raqT, 470, line 2. 

(10) Babu-t-Tamnirirln. The gate itself is not mentioned in any other 
place, but we learn from al-Pasi, Chioiukrn do Stadf Nchka, 11. 1 t, that tho 
datc-sellcis were on tho Yamaiil or southern side of the mosque. 
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of the Prophet, the gate of Banii Ha^ira, the gate of the Oil- 
merchants, the gate of the Cloth-merchants, the gate of the 
Cloth-fullers, the gate of Banu Makhziim, the gate of as-Safa, the 
gate of Zuqaqu-sh-Shatawi, the gate of the Date-sellers, the gate 
of Daru-l-Wazir, the gate of Jiyad, the gate of al-Hazwarah, the 
gate of Ibrahim, the gate of Banu Sahm, the gate of Banu 
Jumah, the gate of al-‘Ajalah, the gate of an-Nadwah, and the 
gate of al-Bi.^arali. It is bordered on the east and south by the 
market-places of the town and on the west by the houses and 
dwellings of the Egyptians. The course (as-sa‘y} between 

(11) Bab Daril-l-WazIr. 

For the above throe gates Barton has Bab Mnjahid or Biibu-r-Rahmah. 

(12) Bab Jiyad or Ajyud, so called because leading to the hill Ajyad, 
of which the side that joins Abii Qubais is called Ajvada-s-Sa gh Ir and 'the 
side opposite to this Ajyadu-l-Kabir. 

* Next is Bab Zulaikha, built by ash Sharif ‘Ajian. 

The next gate IS Bab Umm H urn, at the western end of the wall. This 
Uram Hanl was daughter of Abu Talib and sister of ‘All 

In the western wall • 

(13) Babu-l-Hazwarah, near the south-west corner. Tin’s gate is opposite 
that of Banu Hashim and is also called Babu’I-Wada‘, Bab Ban! Hakim ibn 
Ijlizam or Babu-1-tIizlmiyyah, Bab Bani-z*Zubair jbni-l-‘Awwam and Buba-I- 
Baqqalln. 

(14) Bab Ibrahim, so called from a tailor who had a shop near it. This 
gate was originally two, Babu-1 Khayyatln and Bab BanI Jamah. See Qutbu-d- 
Dln, Ch. del S. Mella, III. 159. 

(15) Bab BanI Sahra, nearest to the north angle. It is also called Babu-l- 
*Umrah. 

(16) Bab BanI Jumah, see No. 14. 

In the northern wall. 

Al-AzraqI mentions the gate of ‘Amr ibnu-l-‘A?, near the west corner. 

(17) Babu-l-‘Ajalah or to give it its full name Bab Dari-l-‘Ajalah Daru-I- 
‘Ajalah was so called from the activity with which the work of building 
it was pushed on, workers being engaged day and night for tho purpose ; 
or because the stones used in building it were carried in a cart which in 
Arabic is called ^ajalah. Al-AzraqI, 464. 

Next is Bab Qa‘aiqi‘an (from the hill of that name) or Bab Hnjair ibn Abi 
Ihab. Burton calls this gate Bab el Kotoby, from an historian of Makkah, 
evidently Qutbu -d-DIn an-Nahrawrdl, author of Kitdhu-l-ridm hi-AHdm 
Baiti-l-lldhi-l-Hardrn . 

(18) Babu-n-Nadwah, i e,, Bfib Dari-n-Nadwah. 

(19) Babu-l-Bi^arah, called by others Babu-d-Duraibah and Babu-I- 
Madrasab, at the eastern end of the wall, Al-AzraqI culls it Bab Dar >Sh?iibah 
ibn ‘Uthman. 
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a§-Safa and al-Marwali lies in the eastern market, the quick mn 
being from the corner of the mosque to the gate of Banu Ha^im. 

This portion of the course is defined by green pillars. Lying 
behind the above-mentioned two markets there are other 
two markets which stretch to the end of the maHat (upper 
quarter) with thoroughfares joining them. Pilgrims who enter 
the town by the ‘Iraq road, have, in order to gain the Banu 
Shaibah gate, to turn to tlieir right and proceed through the market 
of Ba’su-r-Padm ; ^ they cannot go by the Stiqu-l-Lail.* The 
Egyptians on the other hand, in order to reach this gate, have on 
arriving at al-Jarrahiyyah, outside the town, to turn to the left 
to the ThaniyyahjS and thence descend to the graveyards and 
thus gain the entrance of those coming from al-Tiaq. The town is 74 
entered from three different sides, one gate being on the Mina 
side, in the direction of al-‘Iraq, where two roads 'converge, 
another on the ‘Umrali road and the thiid in al-Masfalah (or 
lower quarter) on the Yaman road> All these gates are covered 
with iron plates and the town is well fortified. Abu Qubais ^ 

1 This is Radni ‘Umar, the embankment which ‘Umar ibnu-l-Khattfib raised 
in the Ma‘lat or upper quarter of the town after the great flood which hap- 
pened in his time and which was called Sail Umni Nah^al for having carried 
away this lady from the upper to the lower quarter of the town, where sho 
was picked up. 

Pilgrims stop here to pray a while as the Ka‘bah could formerly bo seen 
from this place, hence the place is also known as al-Madda‘a. 

2 Seetheplanof Makkah at the end of Wustenfeld’s Gescluchte der StadfMelka, 

8 This is TJiamyyat KadtV, the pass from which the troops of the Prophet 

stormed the city (A. IT 8), and from which it is recommended that tho 
pilgrim should enter IVIakkali It is above tho chief cemetery of Makkah 
where many of the companions of Mnliammad are said to be buried. 

* The three gates of Makkah are (1) BHbii-l-Ma‘]at, at the northern or upper 
end, whence the road continues up the valley in which the city lies towards 
Mina and ‘Arafah as well as towards Najd (2) Babu^sh-Shubaikah. the 
western gate, also called Babu-l-‘Umiah from the ceremonial connected with 
it and Babn-z-Zahir, from a village of that name. It opens on the Madlnah 
road and lies almost opposite to tho gieat mosque. (3) Babu-l-Majin, the 
lower or southern gate which opens on the Yaman load. 

6 A lofty chain on the east of Makkah, commanding the Safa and 
stretching as far as al-Khandamah, another mountain in its roar. Abii 
Qubais is one of the two chains called the AM^Jkaldn of Makkah, the other 
being that called al- A lunar, or the J^ed Mountain, on tho west. H is 
one of tho holiest lulls in Makkah and is said to bo tho first mountain that 
God planted on eaith to steady it when it moved. Adam, according to some, 
lies buried in a cave on this mountain, with Eve and Soth then sou. 
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overlooks the mosque ; it is ascended by a flight of steps from 
as-Safa. ^ The tawaf is surrounded by pillars of bronze and posts 
■whereon lanterns are fixed for candles which are lighted in the 
name of the rulers of Egypt and al-Yaman and of the 8har, the 
ruler of Gharjistan. Makkah possesses three reservoirs which 
are filled from a canal cut by order of Zubaidah* from Bustan 
Bani ‘Amir ; it contains also wells of tolerably good water. Their 
houses are the only source of revenue to the Meccans. 

‘A’li^iah relates “I once a^ked the Piophet, peace and 
blessing he upon him, saying ‘ Is the Hijr part of the saci'od 
horse ? ’ He answered me, yes I then asked him, why have 
not the Quraiv^ included it in the house ? And he answeied 
that it was on account of funds having failed them. 1 also asked 
him, ‘A’i.^ah continues, concerning the door of the house, why 
has it been raised from tlie ground ? and he said to me in answer 
‘Thy people did so that they might admit into the house whom- 
soever they will and refuse admittance to wliomsoever tliey 
will. Verily were not the QuraiJj but lately in contact with 
idolatry that I fear their hearts will cliange, 1 would havo 
seiiously thought of including the Hijr in the house and making tlie 
door on a level with the giound.’ It is said that Ibmi-z-Zuliair ^ 
brought in ten of the chief Companions in order to hoar this from 
the lips of ‘A’ishah He then ordered the Ka‘bah to be ])ulled 
down; and notwithstanding the expostulations of the people, who 
came in a body to remonstrate with him, he jieisisied in bis 

1 A little rise in the lower slope of Abu Qubais and about 100 yards south- 
east of the mosque It is spoken of in tlio QuiMn, n. 1.53, as beinj,^ with 
al'Marwah among the saiictuaiios of Gcd,** and people aie enjoined on 
visiting the Holy city to run between them both. See Sale’s Kojan, page 10, 
note z. 

2 The real name of Zubaidah, cousin and wife of Hrirfinu-r-Ra^Td, was 
Ainatu*l-‘AzIz. Zubaidah, the name liy winch she is generally known and 
which means ‘a pat of butter,’ is nothing but a pet name given her by 
al-Mansur, her grandsire, when she was a plump, little baby. Znbaidali du'd 
in 216H, in the reign of al-Ma’mun. The aqueduct associated with her name 
having been frequently out of repair, was at l»st replaced by a now aqueduct 
which was completed by Sultan Salim II. in 1571. 

8 ‘Abda-llah Ibnu-z Znbair, the Meccan protondant to the caliphate, died 
in 73 A. H. (602 A D.), aged 72 yejrs, he having been born in th (3 fust year 
of the Ilijrali. His restoration of the Holy liouse which was destroyed A. H. 61i 
was his chief domestic work during Ins usurpation of the caliphate lu al-Hijaz. 
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design. Horror-sirickcn and in dread of an awful catastropfie 
tl)e people fled to the distance of a farsakh from the town ; 
but all ended well and lie had it rebudt according to the descrip- 
tion of ‘A’i^ah, when the people began to return. When 
al“Hnj]aj invested Makkah,^ Ibnu-z-Zubair took refuge iij the 
sanctuary of the Kabbah; al-Haj]aj, ho we\ er, placing his balista 
on Abu Qubais ordered them to destroy the additions wliich, said 
he, this ofticious heretic has made. So the site of al-Hatim 75. 
was shelled and Ihnu-z-Zubair was brought out and hanged. 
Al-llajjaj then restored the wall to ^^here it formerly was and out 
of the remaining stones he closed the western door,^ paving the 
floor of the house with the rest that nothing might bo lost. And 
the following I heard from one of tlie learned men of al-Qairawan. 

He said, “ On his making the pilgrimage to the Holy city, 
al-Mansur^ was struck with the smallness of the sacred mosque, 
its squalidncss and tlio little knowledge the peojile had of 
its sacred character, so much so that the Arab of the desert was 
wont to make the round of the Ka‘bah on his camel or diomedary. 
Al-]\ransur was giieved at the sight of tins and ho resolved to 
buy the honscs that stood around the mosque and include them 
in it and to plaster it and othciwvisc raise it in grandeur He 
therefore called togetlicr the owniers of the houses and tempted 
them by largo oft'ers of money, but they Avere averse to sell and 
would not forego the neighbourhood of the sacred house of God. 

Tins distressed him much, but he did not consider it right to take 
forcible possession of the houses. For three days ho did not 
appear in public and the matter Avas the talk of the whole town. 

Abu Hanlfah, then without name or fame and his learning and 
sound judgment as yet not known, happened to be on pilgrimage 
that year. So he went to the royal camp, Avhich w’as pitched in 


1 In the year 72 A. H. (692 A.D.), After a blockade which lasted bnt a 
few months the towui was reduced and Ibnii-z-Zubair slam in 73 A H, 
Al-Hajjaj was one of the ablest men of the Umayyad dynasty, but of a hard 
and cruel nature his name has come down in history as the worst tyrant of 
his age. His death took place in 95 A. H. (7J2 AD). 

2 For a history of this second door of the Ka'bah see Burton’s Filgnmage, 
HI. page 157 note *, 

& Abu Ja'far al-Mausur, the founder of Baghdad and consolidator of the 
‘Abbaside power. Hia caliphate extended from 13G to 158 A, II. (751-76 A. D.). 
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al-AbtaV enquired about the Prince of the Faithful and the 
cause of his retirement. When the matter was explained to him 
he said that he knew an easy way out of the difficulty, which he 
would divulge to al-Mansur should he meet him, Al-Man§ur 
being informed of this, called him to his presence and asked him 
what it was. Then Abu Hanifah said, “ Let the Prince send for 
them and put to them this question, ‘ Did this Ka‘bah come down 
to you or did you come down to it ? ’ Now if they say ^ the Ka‘bah 
came down to us * they w^ould be given the lie, as it is from 
the Ka‘bah that the earth was stretched out and if they say 
‘ It is ourselves who came to live around it,’ they should be told 
in answer that ils visitors are now so many and its area so much 
limited that you must vacate for it tlie places you occupy around 
it and in which it has the greater right.” Having called them 
together and questioned them, they answered tliiough their 
spokesman, w'ho was of the family of Hashim, ‘ W"c ourselves 
came down to it ’ He then said to them, ‘ Give back the space 
that belongs of right to it, for its visitors are now many and 
it is in need of it.’ They were taken quite by sui prise and 
consented to sell. This story strengthens one of the two 
opinions reported to have been held by Abu Hanifah with 
regard to the houses of Makkah, regarding the sale of them 
or the receipt of rent for them unless indeed, one were to 
explain in some other way the position which ho took up in the 
matter. 

76 . The town of Mina, at ouefarsaih from Makkah; it is part of 
the holy territory, and is two miles in length. Mina is peopled 
in the pilgrimage season, hut remains throughout the rest of the 
year without any inhabitants, excepting those who are stationed 


1 This is the ‘ plain of many names ’ of Burton, Pilgrimage, III, 247 and 
n. Abtah signifies a low-lying, gravelly ground. Al-Abtah is at equal 
distance from Mina and Makkah , perhaps nearer to Mina. It is as commonly 
called al-Muhassab. See Yaqut, I. 92. 

8 See this translation, page 107, note 5. 

S There is no question as to the propriety of selling the walla of the 
Meccan houses, but as to the sale of the ground on which they stand two 
dijfferent opinions are current which are both attributed to Abu Hanifah. 
One opinion is that they may be sold and the other, which is the real opinion 
of Abu Hanifah, is that it is improper. It is also abominable to let the 
ground at Makkah. See Hamilton’s Htddyah, Vol. iv. 119. 
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in ifc as guards. It is the opinion of Abft Hanifah ihat it is lawful 
to hold the Friday prayers in MinS. Abu-l-Hasan al-Karkhi 
argued this on the ground of it forming with Makkah one conti- 
nuous city. But when Abu Bakr al-Ja^sa? visited these places 
during his pilgrimage, and saw the distance that separates them, 
he thought this argument untenable. What he himself said was, 
that it is a town in the full sense of the word, but inhabited at 
one season and abandoned at another, its temporary evacuation 
not excluding it from the category of towns. The Qa^hi Abu-1- 
Hasan al-Qazwiui holds the same view. He one dsy asked me 
how many people lived in it from one end of the year to the other, 
and when I told him twenty or thirty men, and that besides there 
is in almost every tent a woman to take care of ifc, he said ^ Ab6 
Bakr is righfc, and whafc he taught thee accords with the truth.* On 
my meeting with the Faqih Abu Hamid al-Baghiilani * at Haisabur, 
I repeated all this to him. He, however, said, “ The true reason is 
that given by Abu-1- Hasan. Dost thou not see that the Most High 
hath said ‘ Then the place for sacrificing them is at the old 
House,’ ^ and also ‘ An offering brought to the Ka‘hah ? Now it 
is in Mina that sacrifices are performed ” There are few towns 
of any impoitance in Islam that do not possess a tent for 
the special use of tlieir inhabitants. At the entrance of MinS 
on the Makkah side is a pass [^Aqabah] on which the stones 
are thrown on the Day of Sacrifice ^ and tlie three following days.® 

1 Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ubaidn-llah ibnu-l-Haean al-Karkhi, a celebrated doctor of 
the Hanafite School, died at JBaghdad in 340 H , at the age of eighty. Ahud- 
Mnhdsxn, II , p 331. He was native of Karkli of Stlmarra, not the quarter of 
that name in Baghdad. 

8 Bagk'ilan is a village of Naisabur. Abu Hamid Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn 
Muhammad, the Faqih, was one of the Hanafite doctors and the greatest of 
them in his age. He taught jurisprudence in Naisabur for more than sixty 
years and died on l7th Ramadhan, 383 H. Yaqut, I 696. 

8 Qur’an, xxii 34. * Qui’dn, v. 96. 

1» Yanmu-n-Nahr, the 10th of the pilgrimage month Dhn-l-Hijjah. The 
first ceremony of the day is the pelting of the three jimdr with seven stones 
each ; then the victims are slain ; next the pilgrim shaves and so terminates 
the i^ram, and lastly he goes to Makkah to perform the tawaf and Sa‘y 
returning afterwards to Mina, 

• The text, which reads j is wrong here It is not on 

the third day alone that the stoning of the jtmdt is prescribed, bat on all three 
days of Mina, -ui*., the 11th, 12th and 13th of Dhu-l-Hiiiah. Pilgrims may even 
leave Mina on the second day without waiting to throw the stones on the third. 

16 
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(This is the Jamratu-l’^Aqabah,^) the first Jamrah [al-tflf] being 
near Masjidn-l-Khaif and the middle one [al-Wusta] between the 
first Jamrah and that of al-*Aqabah. Mina consists of two valleys 
along which the streets of the town range themselves. The 
Masjid* is on the right-hand road, and the Masjida-1-Kab§[h® 
in the vicinity of the pass [al-‘Aqabah]. There are wells and 
cisterns and commercial houses and shops in Mina The town 
is well built of stone and Indian teak, and lies between two 
hills that rise above and overlook it. Al-Muzdalifah is at one 
farsajch from Mina, and contains a place of prayer, a public 
fountain, a minaret^ and seveml ponds of water. It is by the 
side of the mountain of Thabir,^ of which the Arabs were wont 
77 . to say ‘ Shine, 0 Thabir, that we may stir,’ but on this point 
there are differences. Al-Muzdalifah is also called Jam* and 

1 Vulgarly called Shaitann-l-Kabir, the Great Devil.” See the deecrip- 
tion of this jamiah in Burton’s Pilgrimage, III 282. Hughes is in error when 
he calls it Jamratu-l-‘Aqibah and translates it by ‘ the last * 

^ I e , Masjidu-l-Khaif. The mosque of Mina was so called from its situa- 
tion on the declivity of a mountain and above the edge of a valley, this being 
the signification of 

8 A mosque said to have been founded by Lubabah, daughter of ‘AIT ibn 
‘Abdu-llah ibnu-l-‘Abbas, on a rock at the foot of the hill of Thablr. This 
rook is believed to be the spot where Abraham sacrificed the ram in lieu of 
his sonj hence the mosque is called Masjidu-l-Kahsh See Azraql, p 401. 

* This is the “minaret without the mosque” of which Burton speaks ‘ Half 
way between Muna and Arafat — about three miles from both — there is some- 
thing peculiarly striking in the distant appoarence of the tall, solitary tower, 
rising abruptly from the desolate valley of gravel, flanked with buttresses of 
yellow rock.’ Pilgi image, III 250 

^ TJhabTr, the northern wall of the Mina basin, and consequently on the 
left hand of one going from Makkah to ‘Arafah Others place it at al-Muz- 
dalifah on the right hand of such a person ; but unless there are two hills of 
this name, one in Mina and the other in al-Muzdalifah, which is not very 
probable, the weight of evidence is on the side of the IMina situation. Nor 
does this saying of the old Arabs when about to make the rush from al-Muz- 
dalifah to Mina, necessarily require the hill to be in the former place as some 
have supposed. They are much more likely to have addressed a hill that was 
in front of them than one on which they were standing ; and as they were bound 
to Mina, the ^ablr in this saying may rightly be located here. The ifddhah, 
from ‘Arafah and al-Muzdalifah, which some writers think to have been cere- 
monies of farewell and salutation to the sun-god, were made in pre-Islamic 
times befoie sunset and after sunrise, when the sun rested on the top of the 
mountains. Mulyammad changed the hours to after sunset and before sunrise 
in opposition to the idolatrous Arabs. 
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al-Mash^aru-l-Harani.^ ‘Arafah is a village with corn-fields, vege- 
table gardens and melon-grounds ; the inhabitants of Makkah have 
good houses here in which they lodge on the day of ‘Amfah,* 
The standing place is at the reach of a man’s voice from it, near a 
low, flat mountain ; here are public fountains, reservoirs, a flowing 
canal and a pillar of masonry behind which the Imam takes his 
stand reciting piayers, while the people stand all round and on 
low flat hills in the neighbourhood. The Musalla, or place of 
prayer, is on the edge of the valley of ‘Uranah,^ on the confines of 
‘Arafah. It is not right to stand in the valley itself and if a person 
were to pass into it before the setting of the sun,* he will have 
to compensate by a sacrifice. On the boundary line of ‘Arafah 
are white pillars to denote its precincts and in the Musalla ^ there 
is a pulpit built of bricks, and a large pond at the back of it. 
Two miles in front is the Ma’zimain,^ the boundary of al-Haram 

1 Jam‘ is a name for the whole of al-Muzdahfah, as the place where 
pilgrims assemble, but al-Ma^‘aru-l-Haram, ‘the sacred beacon ’ is a name 
of the holy hill of Qiizah [the Edomite god Koze], at the end of the Mnz- 
dahfah valley. 

8 The ninth of the pilgrimage month D]iii-1-Hijjah. The stand (wuqiif) 
at ‘Arafah is one of the central and essential ceremonies of the hojj. The 
viauqif or ‘ standing ground ’ is part of the plain of ‘Arafah, an aitificially 
limited space round the holy hill called the Hill of Mercy Burton describes 
Jabaln-r- liahniah us ‘ a mass of coarse granite split into large blocks, with 
a thin coat of witheied thorns, about one mile in circumference and rising 
abruptly fiom the low gravelly plain to the height of 180 or 200 feet.’ 

8 Wadi ‘Uranah, between the two pillars that define ‘Arafah and those that 
mark the limits of the Sanctuary. This vale is not considered ‘ standing 
ground,’ because Satan once appeared to the Prophet as he was traversing 
it (Burton’s Pilqrimage, III 258 note). 

* Cf. The Kifdyah on the Hiddyah, vol. I , page 712. The Valley of 
‘Uranah is at the Meccan extremity of ‘Arafah, between this place and al- 
Muzdalifah, so that it is the first place to be passed in the ifddhah from 
‘Arafah. The tfddhah must be made after sunset, and a man who moves out 
into the valley on his way to al-Muzdalifah before the setting of the sun 
makes himself liable to the sacrifice of a victim. 

8 This is Masjid Namirah where the Imam on the day of ‘Arafah joins the 
noon and the ‘a#r or afteinoon prayers, saying them both at the noontide. 
This is the sole instance of prayers being said in advance of the proper time. 

1 n al-Muzdalifah tho same evening, the opposite takes place when the sunset 
and nightfall prayers Hre said at the time fixed for the latter prayers. 

8 Al-Ma’zimaiii or al-Ma’zimiin. the pass which Burton calls EbAkhshabayn 
or the “ two rugged hills ” {Pilgrimage^ III. 261). “Here the spurs of the 
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on this side. Tho Batn of Muhassir is a valley between MinS and 
al-Muzdalifah serving as a limit to the latter. At.Tan‘im, is 
a place in which are several mosques built round Masjid ‘A’iahah ^ 
as well as a number of public fountains. It is on the Madlnah 
road. At this place the Meccans assume the ihram for the 
‘Umrah ceremony. The Haram or holy territory is surrounded by 
white pillars ; its boundary on the western road* is near at-Tan‘im, 
a distance of three miles ; it is nine mile^ on the road of al-‘Iraq, 
on the Yaman road, seven miles, on the road of at-Xa’if eleven 
miles, and on the great road* ten miles. Dhu-l-fliulaifah is a 
village near Ya^rib, possessing a good mosque and having a 
number of wells in its neighbourhood, but not a person is to be 
found in it. Al-Juljifah is a flourishing town inhabited by the 
Banu Ja‘far j * it is commanded by a strong fortress which has two 
gates. It possesses a few wells and at a distance of two miles 
from it is a spring of w'ater ; it has also a large reservoir, but 
water sometimes becomes very scarce in it. Al-Ju^fah is a 
78 . hot-bed of fevers It is related in a tradition that the Prophet of 
God, peace and blessing he upon him^ said, ‘ 0 God, endear 
al-Madinah to us as thou hast endeared Makkah, and even more, 
and transplant its fevers to al-Juljifah.'* Qarn, a small town 

hill limit the road to about 100 paces, and it is generally a scene of great 
confusion.” This pass is also called al-Ma*ziq, ” the Pass.” Al-Ma’zimun 
is the dual form of Ma’zim, which means likewise a nariow pass, 

I This is a mosqne beyond the place called at-Tan‘im, at some distance 
from the boundary of the sacred territory. Its ancient name was the ‘ mosque 
of the Myrobalan tree,’ and was changed to Mosque of ‘A'lshah as denot- 
ing the spot from which ‘A’ishah made her ‘Umrah during the lifetime of the 
Prophet. People at the present day do not go as far as this place for their 
‘Umrah. 

* In C its boundary on the Madinah road is at at-Tan‘Im ; this is the 
road used by the inhabitants of the west. 

* For the great road, Ibnu-l-Fnqih reads Juddah. Kxtdhu-U 
Bulddn, p 23. 

4 The descendants of Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib, ‘AH’s brother, who was killed 
at Mu’tah in (A. H. 8), in the first campaign against the Greeks. He had 
both his arms struck off in the battle, but God gave him instead two wings 
wherewith to fly at pleasure in Paradise j hence he is called Ja‘far at-Tayyir. 
He had three sons by his wife Asms’, daughter of ‘Umais, ‘Abdu-llah, 
Muhammad and ‘Ann; but of his three sons, 'Abdu-llah only had descendants. 

> The authorities for this tradition • ghafi* ibn Mubammad, ‘Ali ibnu-p- 
Raja’, Abu *Utbah, Mubummad ibn Yusuf (al-Faryabi, see Nawawi, p. 286. 
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beyond at-Ta’if, on tlie road to San*a’. Yalamlam, a halting- 
station on the road to Zabid, in a flourishing state. Dhat ‘Irq, a 
village where are a number of wells, of which the water is easily 
accessible ; it is a barren, dismal place, at two stages from 
Makkah. The following tradition is related on the authority of 
‘Abdu-llah ibn ‘Umar;^ he said, ‘A man stood up in the Masjid 
and said, 0 Prophet of God, at what places dost thou command 
ns to begin our pilgrimage ? ’ The Prophet of God said in answer 
to this, ‘ The inhabitants of al-Madinah begin the pilgrimage at 
Dhu-l-^ulaifah, the natives of Syria at al-Juhfah,the people of Najd 
at Qarn.* — Ibn ‘Umar here adds that some suppose the Prophet 
to have also said on another occasion that the inhabitants of 
al-Yaman begin the pilgrimage at Yalamlam, and the people of 
al-‘Iraq at Dhat ‘Irq.* Adh-Dhabib. ^ a mountain opposite 
al-Juhfab, is the miqdt of the west on the sea-coast; Shiqqan,* 
a place facing Yalamlam, is the maritime miqdt of the Yamanites ; 
and ‘Ai^ab, a town opposite Juddah, on the other side of the 
sea, is the place wbei’e those who come by that way put on the 

Died A. H, 212), Snfyan (ath-Thawri), Hisham ibn ‘Urwah (Nawawi, p. 607. 
Died A. H. 146), the father of this Hisham ‘Urwah ibnn-z-Zubair (Nawawi, 
p. 420. Died 94), ‘A’ishah. 

1 The authorities are* Ibrahim ibn ‘Abdii-llah al-TsbahanI, Muhammad ibn 
Ishaq as-Sarraj (AhK-l-Mahdsxn^ ii. 226. Died A. H. 313), Qntaibah ibn Sa'id 
{Ahu’l Mahdbtn, i. 734. Died 240), al-Laiih ibn Sa‘d {Ahu-l-Mahdbin, i. 479. 
Nawawi, p. 529 Died A. H. 175), Nafi‘, the Maula or freedmaii of Ibn 
‘Umar (Nawawi, p. 689), ‘Abdu-llah ibn ‘Umar {ihnu-h^rtttdb, Nawawi 
p. 357). 

8 From a tradition in the Sahihu4-Bvl^dti it appears that it was not the 
prophet himself who appointed Dhat ‘Irq as the pilgrim station of the people 
of al-‘Iraq. ‘Abdn-llah ibn ‘Umar relates that after the conquest of the 
country, the inhabitants of the two cities of al- Basrah and al-Kufah repre- 
sented to ‘Umar that as Qarn, the pilgrim station of the Najdians, waa greatly 
out of their way, it was a hardship to them to have to pass through it on their 
way to the pilgrimage. He therefore fixed upon Dhat ‘Irq as being parallel 
to Qarn on the straight road between al-‘Iraq and Makkah. Qh®!^ ‘Irq is 42 
miles distant from Makkah. 

• This place could not be identified from other sources. In one of the two 
manuscripts of the text according to a note by the editor, the name appears 
as a dh Dhunaib. 

4 This name too could not be identified. There is a village of Naisobur 
called Shiaadn, from two mountains in its vicinity which each has a cleft 
{^%qq) through which the waters of those parts flow down. The Shiqqdn of 
al-Yaman may have received its name from a like cause. 
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ihrUm. These are the appointed pilgrim -stations for the pro- 
vinces ; should anyone pass beyond them on his way to Makkah 
and then return, in that case if he had uttered his shouts of 
Lahhaika^ he is not bound to compensate by an offering ; some say, 
however, that the shouting of LahbaiJca does not release one from 
the necessity of such compensation, and others again, that no 
offering is required even in case the talhiyah was not uttered.^ 
Never shall an inhabitant of the provinces pass beyond any 
pilgrim station without being clad in the ihtam, even though that 
station were not the station appointed for natives of his province, 
as when a native of Syria passes through Dhu-l-Hulaifah for 
instance. The mlqat of the Meccans in pilgrimage is Makkah 
itself. For the ‘Urarah ceremony people have to go out to 
al-Ji‘ranah, at a distance of one stage from Makkah, and there 
79 . assume the ihrhm. These, then, are the places connected with the 
rites and ceremonies of pilgrimage. The acts that are performed in 
them consist in all of three Fara'idh^ six* WCijihat and five 8unan, 
The Fard'idh are al-Ihrto, the Wuquf or stand at ‘Arafah and 
the Tawafu-z-Ziyaiah.^ The Wajihdt are the assuming of the pil- 
grim garb from the appointed stations, the Sa^y or course between 
as-Safa and al-Marwah, and the descent from ‘Arafat after sunset. 
The Sunan are the tawdfot arrival, the making the three first circuits 
of the tawaf in a trotting pace, the quick run at the Sa‘y ceremony 
between the two milestones, the moving from al-Muzdalifah 
before sun-rise and the stay at Mina during the days known as 
the days of Mina Some say that the Sa‘y is a Fardh, and some 
that the tawdf of arrival is a Wdjib, and that the tawaf of depar- 
ture is a Suniiah. 

We shall now turn to the description of the towns of this 
district, and the adjacent parts in proper order. At-Ta’if is a 

1 Cf, Al-Kifdyah Ji §harh%~UHiddyah, p 748. 

* Only three are mentioned The three omitted are Ramyu-UJimdr, 
al’Halq or shaving, and as inferred from what is said at the end of the para- 
graph Tawdfu‘l-Wadd^ or, as it is also called, Tawdf u-f-Sadar. These terms 
sufficiently explain themselves ; for farther information the reader is espe- 
cially referred to Burton’s Chapter on the Pilgrimage, Vol. Ill, pp. 227 et seq. 

8 The fawdf or circumambulation of the Ka*bah is to be performed on 
three distinct occasions, on first arrival at Makkah, on departure from it, and 
after the ifddhah or impetuous descent from ‘Arafah. This latter called 
Tawafu-z-Ziyarah, is enjoined in the Qui’an, xxii. 27 ; and hence it forms an 
essential part of the pilgrimage. 
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small town which in its fine climate and its cool water re- 
sembles a Syrian town. Most of the fruits of Makkah come 
from it. It produces pomegranates in abundance, raisins, fine 
grapes and excellent fruits. It is situated on the back of the 
Ghazwan bill, hence it happens that water freezes in it sometimes. 

The whole town is occupied by tanneries At-Ta’if is the place 
to which the aristocracy of Makkah resort when oppressed by the 
heat (of their native town). Juddah is a town on the sea-shore, 
whence it derives its name.^ It is fortified, flourishing and popu- 
lous and its inhabitants are chiefly merchants and people of wealth. 
Juddah is the granary of Makkah and the empoiium of al-Yaman 
and Egypt. It has a noble mosque. The water-supply however 
is not sufficient, although there are many reservoirs in the 
town. Water is brought from a distance. The Persians are 
the ruling class and live in splendid palaces. The stieets are 
straight and the situation of the town excellent, but the heat is 
very great. Ama] is small and has five forts, two of stone and three 
of mud ; the mosque is on the high road. Ebulais is adjoining. 

It has a reservoir, and a canal, varieties of dates, as well as 
vegetable gardens and corn-fields. As-Suwariqiyyah possesses a 
large number of forts, and many gardens and corn-fields and cattle. 
Al-Fur‘ and as-Sairali are two forts, in each one of wbich is a 
mosque. Jabalah is large and produces several articles of com- 
merce ; it is commanded by an impregnable fortiess called 
al-Muhd, outside of which stands the mosque. Mahayi‘ is as 80. 
large as Jabalah, and situated on the edge of the valleys known 
by the name of Sayah. H adhah is a pleasant town belonging to 
the descendants of Abu Bakr ; it has several forts and a large 
mosque. 

Ya'^rib, — this is the City of the Prophet, peace and blessing 
be upon him^ described in these pages as being a province on 
account of the many important towns and well-known coasts that 
surround it on all sides. In size it is somewhat less than half 
the area of Makkah. Gardens and groves of palm-trees and 
villages adjoin it on the greater part of its circuit. Theie are 
also a few corn-fields and springs of fairly good water, and 
by the gates of the city several ponds supplied from canals and 
reached by a series of steps. ‘Umar, may God he gracious to hiniy 

1 One of the meanings of juddah is ‘shoie of the sea.’ The name of this 
town 18 now generally pronounced Jiddah. 
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had a canal brought to the very gate of the mosque, but it is 
now in a ruinous state. The market places are all near the 
mosque. The town has a bright and cheerful aspect. The 
inhabitants are mostly descendants of al- Husain, the son of 
‘All, mo^ God be gracious to them both. The houses are built 
of mud, the soil is saline and the population scanty. The mosque 
is situated two-thirds down the town, on the side nearest to 
Baqi‘u-1-Gharqad ; ^ it is built on the model of the Damascus 
mosque and is not large. This and the mosque of Damascus are 
both the works of al-Walid, son of ‘Abdu-l-Malik ; but the 
‘Abbasides have added some portions to it. ‘ Were this mosque, 
the Prophet hath said, extended to San‘a’,* it would still be my 
mosque.’ The first to enlarge it was ‘Umar he added to it the 
portion from the pillars which the maqsurah^ faces in the present 
day to the southern wall. JSText ‘UH^man^ added from near the 
place of the Qiblah® to its present limits. Then comes the extension 
of al- Walid7 He, however, did not extend it for the glory of God, 
but in order to make away with the house of al-Hasan, the son 
of al-Hasan ibn ‘All, may God be gracious to him^ the door of 
which was inside the mosque, so that he was able to pass through 
it into the mosque when prayers were being held. It was built 
with chiselled stone and mosaic. ‘Umar ibn-‘Abdi-l-Azlz* 

1 Baqi‘ii“l”Ghnrqad lies to the east of al-Madinah. For an account of this 
famous cemetery see Barton’s P%lgi\mage, Vol. II, Chap. XXII. See also 
ante, page 82, note 5. 

^ Burton has a§-Safa, which is evidently the true reading. Pilgrimage^ 
II, 144. 

8 In A.H. 17. See Burton’s Pilgrimage, II, 148, and Wiistenfeld’s Qeschichte 
der Stadt Medina, p. 68. 

4 The Maq^rah of a mosque is that side of it which is towards Makkah. 
It is a roofed building originally reserved for the Imam, or officiating minister. 
It was first adopted by ‘Uihman as a protection from the attacks of 
assassins, his predecessor having been killed while engaged in prayers. See 
Wiietenfeld, op, cit , page 71. 

• In A.H. 29. Barton, II, 143. Wiistenfeld, 70. 

4 The niche showing the direction of Makkah, in the centre of the maq^urah. 
It is also called al-Mihrab. 

1 Burton, IT, 144. Wiistenfeld, 72. Al-Walid ibn- ‘Abdi-l- Malik wag the 
sixth Caliph of the Banu Umayyah race, and not the twelfth as inadvertently 
stated by Burton. He reigned from 86 to 96 A.H. 

8 The then governor of al-Madinah. He subsequently succeeded to the 
Caliphate and died in 101 after a reign of two years and five months. 
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superintended the work of building, but when he was about to 
pull down the midrib, he called in the elders of the Muhajirun 
and the Ansar and told them to be present at the building of their 
Qiblah, * Lest, said he, you should say ‘Umar has changed it.’ In 81 . 
this extension of al-Walid six pillars were added from the east 
westward ; and he added in the direction of Syria fourteen pillars 
beginning from the square pillar that is in the mausoleum ; of these 
pillars ten are in the court-yard and four in the porticoes. 
Latterly, when al-Mahdi ^ made his pilgrimage in the year 160, he 
added to the mosque a space of one hundred cubits on the Syrian 
side of it — a stretch of ten pillars. Its length at the present day 
is therefore 164 cubits and its breadth 163 cubits ; * the court- 
yard has a length of 166 cubits and a breadth of 165 cubits. 

It is stated that al-Walid wrote to the Emperor of the 
Greeks® ‘We desire to have the great mosque of our Prophet 
re-built, do thou help me in this with skilled workmen and 
mosaic work,’ whereupon he sent him several loads and more 
than twenty workmen, amongst whom were ten whose wages 
alone were worth one hundred and eighty thousand dinars* 

It is said that these men once found themselves alone in the 
mosque, whereupon one of them thus addressed his comrades 
‘1 have a mind to defile the tomb of their prophet.’ But no 
sooner had he prepared to carry his intention into effect than he 
dried up on the spot. Men are not agreed with respect to the 
position of the graves of the Prophet and his two companions. In 
one saying it is thus the Prophet, next is Abu Bakr close behind 
him and lastly ‘Umar behind Abu Bakr, According to the state- 
ment of Malik ibn Anas, the Prophet is in the western side of 
the house, opposite him is a vacant place, at the back of the 
Prophet is Abu Bakr and at the back of the empty space ‘Umar. 

This very space was the place mentioned to ‘Umar ibn-‘Abdi-l-‘Aziz 
(for his interment) but of which he did not consider himself worthy. 

It is said that it is here that ‘Isa,^ peace he upon him^ will bo 

1 Third Caliph of the Banu-1 -‘Abbas, 168-169. A.H. 

^ The text stands in need of emendation here Cf, Wiistenfeld, 77. 

® Jastinian II, emperor of the East (A.D. 685--695 nnd 704-711), who 
was himself famous for his love of erecting magnificent buildingji See 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, Vol II, 676b. 

♦ Jesus. The following is a rSsuni4 of the authentic traditions with regard 
to the second advent of Christ. He will descend from Heaven and kill Anti- 

17 
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buried. Al-Qasira ^ relates I went in to *A’isliah and said ‘ 0 
mother, show me the graves of the Prophet, may the 'peace and 
blessing of God he upon him, and his two companions upon this 
she disclosed to me three flai. graves on the ground of the red 
court-yard, which were neither raised high nor laid low with the 
ground.” The grave of the Prophet, he continues, was in fiont; 

82 . near his head was Abu Bakr with his feet between the shoulders 
of the Prophet, while ‘Umar had his head at the feet of the 
Prophet. The pulpit is in the middle of the roofed sanctuary of 
the mosque; it forms a covering for the Prophet’s pulpit, which is 
placed in a garden paved with marble. The garden celebrated in 
tradition * is by the side of a red column, between the pulpit 
and the grave. I have read in the chronicles of al-Madinah 
that on a certain occasion Mu‘awiyah ^ ordered that the pulpit 
should be placed by the side of the mi^rab as all pulpits are ; 
but w’hen they set about carrying it away the town quaked and 
thunderbolts fell down so that he ordered them to desist. He then 
had the present pulpit placed over it. The latter has five steps, 
but the old one had only three steps. The mosque has twenty gates. 
The town itself has four imposing gates the gate of al-Baqi‘, 
the gate of ath- Tliani y y ah , the gate of Juhainah and the gate 
of al-IQjandaq. Al-Khandaq * (the Fosse) is on the Makkah side. 


Christ at the gate of Lnd'l (Lxddu). Ho will come down not ns an apostle, 
but as a just judge. He will, in honour of the followers of TBlfnn, pray be- 
hind their Imam. It has iurther been said that ho will marry wliilo on earth, 
will beget children and will be buried at last close to the Prophet. See 
Nawawi, Tahdh'fbu-l’A.smd\ p. 497 

1 Al-Qasim ibn Muhammad ibn Abu Bakr as-Siddlq, A.U. 112. Nawawi, 
p. 607. The authorities for this tiadition arc Abu Bakr Muhammad ibri 
*Ali al Faqih, of Sawali , Muhammad ibn Hilal ash-ShashI ; Muhammad ibn 
Is^aq (a8->Sarraj, died 313 Ahu-l-Ma/idsm, II, 22C) ; Yunus (ibn-‘Abdi-l- 
A‘15, J70-264, Nawawi, p 641); Muhammad ’bn Ismu‘il ibn-Abl-Fudaik ; 
‘Amr ibn *Uthman ; al-Qasim. 

8 There is a tradition that the space between the tomb and the pulpit was 
called by the Prophet one of the gardens of Paradise. In accordance with this 
tradition this space has received the name of the Garden (ar-Raudhah). The 
place has been tawdrily decorated and painted to look like a garden. The 
marble-paved garden in whieVi the pulpit stands, is likewise a figurative garden. 

8 Mu‘awiyah ibn-Abl Sufyiin, founder of the Umayyad dynasty of Caliphs, 
who are known as the Khallfahs of Damascus. His reign extended from 
40-60 A.H. 661-80 A.D. 

* This IS the famous fosse which MtiUjammad dug at the north-west 
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The town is provided with a well-built, towering citadel. Al-Baqi‘ 
lies to the east of the city. The soil (of this suburb) is excellent. 
Hero is the grave of Ibrahim,^ the son of the Prophet, peace 
and blessing he upon him, and the graves of al-Hasan * and several 
of the companions. The grave of ‘U^man is at its farthest 
end.® Qaba is a village at two miles from al-Madinah, on the 
left of the road to Makkah ; it has many stone buildings and con- 
tains the Masjidu-t-Taqwa,^ which is a well-built mosque with 
a paved street in front of it and a fine open area, as well as 
several consecrated spots, Quba has a supply of fresh water. 
Here is also Masjidu-dh-Dhirar,® which the common people piously 
set to demolish themselves. Uhud is a hill at a distance of three 
miles (from al-Madinah). At the base of the hill is the tomb of 


coJiior of al-MaclInah in A H. 5, to protect the city ngainst the attacks of the 
Quraish and thoir allies It was beside the InU of Snl‘, on which in later 
times the citadel of the city was erected. 

I Muhammad’s infant son by Mariyah, the Coptic girl who was sent him 
as a piGseut by the Governor of Alexandria, al-Muqauqis. lie was born A.H. 
8 and died iti his second year in A. II 10. Nawawl, p. 132. Burton’s Pilgrim^ 
age, II, 810. He had two other sons and four daughters, all of whom were 
born to him by KhadTjah, his first wife. Both sons died in infancy, but his 
four danerhters lived to tho days of Islam, emigrating with him to al-MadInah. 
Throe of them died in his lifetime and Fatimah survived him six months only. 

* AI-Hasan tho son of ‘All, and grandson of the Prophet. In A.H. 40 
lie succeeded his father in al-Kufah but five or six months after he abdicated 
in favour of Mu‘awiyah and letired to al-Madiimh where eight years after he 
met his death by poison, at tho hand it is said of one of his wives. His birth 
took place in the third year of the Ilijiah. 

® Tho body of ‘Uthman was buiied in a field adjoining al-Baqi‘. Marwau 
ibnu-l-Hakam afterwards added this fiold to tho mam buryiiig-ground of 
al-Madinah. See Burton’s Filgi tviage, II, 306. 

* Tho mosque of Quba, the first place of public prayer in Islam, was 
originally built by Muhammad’s adherents at al-Madinah before his emigra- 
tion. It afterwards acquired the name of Masjidu-t-Taqwa, or the “ Mosque 
of Pioty,” from a pas^^age in tho Qui’an which alludes to this mosque as being 
founded on piety from tho first day of its building. Cf Qur’an, IX. 109. 

^ Cf. Qur’an, IX. 108 The Mnsjidn-dh-Dhirar, or the mosque for mischief, 
is a mosque built by certain hypocrites in rivalry of that of Quba. The 
Prophet was invited to consecrate this mosque, but seeing through the 
design of its founders he refused to do so and sent a party of men to 
demolish it, which they did and made of it a dunghill. A heap of rubbish 
must have marked the site in al-Muqaddasi’s day; and on this the common 
people did their pious work of destruction. 
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Pamzah ^ which lies within a mosque ; there is a well in front 
of it and next to it an enclosure containing the graves of the 
Martyrs.* In the hill itself is a place wherein the Prophet once 
hid himself.® It is the nearest hill to al-Madinah. Al-‘Aqlq is 
a flourishing village at a distance of two miles ; it lies towards 
Makkah and is the residence of the Governor. The water here is 
fresh. All the territory included between the two ridges of al- 
Madinah is as sacred as the sacred territory of Makkah ^ itself. 

83 . Badr is a small town lying in the direction of the coast. Its 
dates are of a good quality. Here is to be found the spring of 
the Prophet,® ^eace and blessing he upon liimy and the battle-field ® 
and a number of mosques founded by the rulers of Egypt. Al-Jar 
is on the sea-coast ; it is fortified and Availed on three sides, 
the quarter facing the sea being open. It contains lofty mansions 
and a thriving market. Al-Jar is the granary of al-Madinab 
and its townships. Water is carried to the town from Badr 
and food grains from Egypt. Its mosque has no courtyard. 
Al-‘Usiiairah is small ; it is on the coast, opposite to yanbu‘. 

I The battle of Uhud was fought in tho third year of the Hijrah (AD. 
625). Tho Prophet’s uncle, Hainzah ibn-*Abdil-Muttalib, “ the lion of God,” 
was slain in this battle after having done to death thiity-one of the infidels. 
I^amzah was two years the senior of Muhammad. He was buried by Mount 
Ul>ud, at the spot where he fell, and his tomb is a well-known place of 
visitation. See Nawawi, p. 218. 

8 The “ Martyrs of Uhad” who were slain at that famous battle in which 
Muhammad himself was wounded. Their lust for plunder lost this battle to 
the Muslims, in whose favour it seemed at first to be going. Burton 
describes his visit to the Martyrs in Chap XX. of his Pilgrimage. Their 
number is said to have been seventy. 

» Barton, II. 233 and note *. It is a cave on the northern flank of the 
hill, in which tho Prophet is said to have taken refuge when pursued by his 
enemies. 

4. Al-Madinah owes its sanctity to the flight, lesidenco and death of the 
Prophet, of whom many traditions are related bectriiig on this point. The 
two Idbahs of al-Madinah are the two ha'))ahs, or lidges of scoriaceous basalt 
on its east and west The territory between the two Idhcihs has been declared 
to be sacred territory by Muhammad liinisolf. On the comparative sanctity 
of al-Madinah and Makkah, see an excellent note by Burton on the sanctuary 
of the former city. Pilgnmage, II . 167 f. See also Hughes’ Dictionary of 
lildm, p. 803. 

^ This is probably the gushing fountain described by Ibn Batufah, Voyages^ 
I. 295. 

• This most celebrated and important battle was fought on the morning of 
Friday, the 17 th of Kamadhan, A.H. 9 (December, 623). 
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A few palm trees grow near it. Its inn is unequalled. Yanbu^ 
is a large and splendid town surrounded by a strong wall. It 
has a copious supply of water. It is in a more flourisbing 
state than Yathiib and has larger groves of palm trees. Its 
citadel is well built and its market brisk. It has two gates, close 
to one of which stands the mosque. The descendants of al- Hasan 
dominate it. Ra’su-l-‘Ain is twelve miles distant (from Yanbu‘). 
Al-Marwah is a strongly fortified town abounding in palm trees 
and excellent dates. A wide canal supplies it with drinking 
water. It is surrounded by a ditch and guarded by iron gates. It 
abounds in bdellium^ and an excellent variety of dates known 
as hwdi. The town is hot in summer. It is dominated by 
the Banu Ja‘far. Al-Haura’ is the port of Khaibar; it has a 
fortress and a flouiishing suburb with a market on the side 
which is facing the sea. Khaibar is a strong town as large as 
al-Marwah. It possesses a good mosque. Heie is the gate which 
the Prince of the Faithful lifted by main force * lOiaibary al- 
Marwah and al-Haura’ are the only towns in tlie lOiaibar valley. 

The province of Qarh is also called Wadi-1-Qur5. The town of 
Qurb is the largest in al-Hi]riz at the present day after Makkah, 
as well as the most flourishing and populous, and the most abound- 
ing with merchants, commerce and riches. It is commanded by an 
impregnable fortress, at the angle of which a castle rises. Villages 
encircle it on all sides and palm trees skirt it about ; and, besides, it 84 . 
is possessed of very cheap dates and excellent bread and copious 
springs of water, pretty houses and busy markets. The town is sur- 
rounded by a ditch and has three gates covered with iron plates. 

The mosque is in the midst of the main streets of the town ; there is 
a bone in the mihrab of this mosque said to be the bone which spoke 
to the Prophet saying, ‘ Do not eat me, I am poisoned.' ® In fine 

1 Bdellium, Chaniairops Immilis. 

* In the attack on one of the strongholds of ]^ail)ar, ‘Ali liappened to 
receive a blow which lost him his shield. He thereupon snatched up a gate 
which was near at hand and used it as a defensive weapon, uofc laying it 
down until the fortress was stormed. Abu Nafi‘, the freedman of Muham- 
mad, who is responsible for this story, asserts that he tried with seven others 
to turn this gate on one side, but with all their combined force they failed to 
effect this. Ibn Hisham’s Life of Muhammad ( Wustenfeld), II. 762. The 
war with Khaibar, in which the Jews were completely ruined, was fought in 
7 A.H. (628 A.D.). 

^ At the end of the war with Khaibar a Jewess made an attempt to poison 
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it is a Syrian, an Egjptian, an ‘Iraqian and a Hijazite town all in 
one, but the water is unwholesome and its dates of middling quality. 
The public bath is outside the town. Qnrt is chiefly inhabited by 
Jews. Al-Hijr^ is small and fortified. It has many wells and corn- 
fields. The Mosque of Salih is in close vicinity on a height; it is in 
the form of an open gallery, cut in a rock. In this place are to be 
found the marvels of Thamud and their habitations.* Suqya Yazid 
is the finest town in this tract of country ; a continuous line of 
palm trees and gardens connects it with Qurlji, The mosque is 
outside the town Bada Ya‘qub is on the highway of Egypt, 
flourishing and populous. Al-‘Aunld is the port of Qurh, a pros- 
perous town having plenty of honey and a good anchoiage. 

Zabid, the capital of Tihamah, is the second of the two metro- 
polises of the Peninsula, it being the residence of the kings of 
al-Yaman. It is a splendid, well-built town, called commonly 
the Ba gh dad of al-Yaman. The inhabitants are somewhat 
polished and there are many merchants, grandees, learned and 
literary men among them. The town is profitable to visitors and 
beneficial to settleis. The wells are sweet and the baths clean. 
It has a mud fortress and four gates, Bab Qhalafiqah, Bab 
‘Adan, Bab Hi sham ^ and Bab Shabariq. Around it are many 
villages and corn-fields and it is on the whole more thriving and 
populous and of gi eater natural abundance than Makkah. The 
buildings are of brick, the houses being spacious and comfort- 
able. The mosque is far off from the market places, it is clean 

Mul^ammad with a roasted sheep which she had steeped in poison especially 
in the shoulder, she having learned that the prophet had a special liking for 
this part of a sheep The prophet sat at table with one of his companions, 
Bishr ibim-l-Baru’. They both took a piece. Bishr ate his moisel and died 
from its effect. Muljammad, however, threw his portion out of his mouth 
and exclaimed, ‘ This bone tells mo it is poisoned ’ The woman confessed her 
guilt and was pardoned accoidirig to Jbn Jlisham, Life, II. 764. Another 
account, however, says that she was handed over to the relatives of Bi^r 
who put her to death. See Ibii Khaldun. Bulaq edition, page 39 of the 
Supplement to the Second Volume. 

I See this translation, page 108, note 4. 

* See above, page 109, note 7. 

* This should be Bab Siham. The gate of Siham, or Saham, is on the 
north of the town aud leads to Wildi Siham (Vide Tdju-l-' Artis, VIII. 352) 
The gate of Ghalafiqah is on the west and leads to Ghalafiqah, the port of 
Zabid, The gate of ‘Adan is on the south. This gate is also called Babn-l- 
Qurtub from a village of that name on the Wadi Zabid. The fonrth gate, 
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and its floor is cemented. Beneath the pulpit there is a 
hollow so as to keep the line (of worshippers) unbroken. 

Ibii ZijM ^ had a sti’eam of running water brouglit up to the 
town. In short Zabid is a noble town, unequalled all over 86 . 
al-Yaman ; but its markets aie narrow places, prices are high 
in it and fruits scarce. The staple food of the inhabitants is 
dakhn and dhiirah.^ Ma‘qir is on the road to ‘Adan ; so also are 
‘Abrah, Gharah and al-Makhnaq. These are all small towns. 
‘Adan is a large, flourishing and poj)ulous town, strongly fortified 
and pleasant. It is the gateway of as-Sin and the sea-poit of 
al-Yaman, the granary of al- Ma gh rib and the depot of all kinds of 
merchant goods There are many palatial buildings in it. It is a 
souice of gain for those who visit it and a mine of wealth to those 
who take up their residence in it Besides, there are found in it 
good mosques, am])le facilities for earning one’s livelihood, puiity 
of life and evident signs of prosperity ; indeed, the Prophet, peace 
and blessing be upon him^ has specially blessed the maikets of both 
Mina and ‘Adan. The town is in the form of a sheep-pen encircled 
by a mountain which surrounds it down to the sea, while an arm 
of the sea passes behind this mountain, so that the town is only 
approached by fording this arm of the sea and thus gaining access 
to the mountain. A through passage has wondei fully been cut in 
the rock and an iron gate placed at the entrance, while a wall 
having in it five gates has been erected on the side facing the sea 
from one end of the mountain to the other. The mosque is distant 
from the markets There are in the town wells of saltisli water 
and several reservoirs It is said that ‘Adan was in ancient times 
the prison house of Shaddad, the son of ‘Ad. It is however a 


Bab ^abanq, is on the east. It leads to the Tillage of ^abariq, also on 
the river Zabid. Of. Kay’s IIii>{ory of Taman, page 220-21. 

A The town of Zabid which was formerly called al-Husaib (not Alkhassyb, 
as stated by Keinand on the authority of M de 8acy, see Geographie 
d’Aboulfeda, II. 120, note 6), was founded in 204 A. II (820 A D.j, by Ibn 
Ziyad, the fiist of the dynasty of the Ziyadites, the piinces of Zabid, 
‘Umarah gives an account of the circumstances under which Muhammad ibn 
Ziyud was appointed governor of al-Yamau by al-Ma’raun. {History of 
Taman, Kay, p. 2) Another distingnishod prince of this family who also 
bore the name of Ibn Ziyad, was Abu-l-Jiiyush Ishaq ibn Ibrahim who died 
in 371, after a long reign of over eighty years. 

8 These are varieties of millet. DiiM.ii is the holcus saccharatue of Linn, j 
iUkurah, the holcus sorghum. 
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barren and dismal place, with neither cultivation, nor cattle, nor 
trees, nor fruits, nor water, nor herbage. Besides, it is much 
exposed to fires and shipwrecks are frequent, ^ while the mosque is 
a squalid building, the uproar terrible and the batlis ill-kept places. 
Water has to be carried to the town from a distance of one stage. 
Abyan is older than *Adan ; it is after this town that ‘Adan is 
designated,^ for it supplies ‘Adan with all its wheat, fruits 
and vegetables, there being a large number of villages and 
corn-fields around it. Such also is the town of Lahj.® Mandam 
is situated on the sea. Here sailing ships are entrapped by the 
wind. It is a town of some importance, but destitute of fertility. 
Mukha is a flourisliing town in the district of Zabid ; it produces a 
large quantity of sesamum-oil. Tlie inhabitants get their drinking 
water from a spring outside the town ; and tlm mosque is 
86 . at the extremity of the town, on tlie sea-shore. Ghalafiqah is 
the port of Zabid ; it has a mosque on the strand, which the 
people seem to hold in special reverence and are ussiduous in 
attending at all the times of prayer. It is flourishing and 
populous and possesses palm -plantations and cocoa-nut trees 
and w^ells of fresh water. Ti)e climate, however, is pesti- 
lential and deadly to foreignei's. Ash-Sharjah, al-Hirdah and 
‘Atanah, three towns on the sea-shore. Here are the granaries 
of millet which is exported to ‘Adan and Juddah. It is a 
land of milk, but w^ater has to be brought thither from a 
distance. The mosques of these towns are built on the shore 
of tlie sea. The province of ‘Aththar is an extensive region 
governed by an independent chief. It contains some fine towns. 
‘A^thar is a large and pleasant town and a well-known 
place, as it is the chief city of the district and a seaport of 
San‘a’ and Sa‘dali ; it contains a good market and a fine mosque. 
Water has to he brought to the town from afar and the public 
bath is filthy, Bai^ has a finer climate than ‘Aththar, and purer 
water. It is the residence of the Governor, whose house is 

1 This appears to be the sense of the passage ; cf, M. de Goeje’s Glossary 
under v-aO* 

8 ‘Adan is more particularly called ‘Adan-Abyan to distinguish it from 
another town of the same name which is known as ‘Adan-La‘ah. Cf. Kay’s 
Eistory of Yaman, p. 232. 

8 The correct form of this word is Labj. It was so called after LaVj ibn 
Wa’il, a descendant of I^imyar. 
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fii^uated by the side of the mosque. Al-Juraib is famous for its 
plantains ; of the towns of this district, it is the best-provided by 
nature and the most pleasant in my view. Haly is a littoral town 
flourishing and prosperous and with abundant supplies. As-Sirrain 
is a small town with a fort containing the mosque. By the 
gate of the town there is a reservoir for water. It is the port of 
BB-Sarawat, The latter region is the seat of grains; it abounds in 
good things and has varieties of bad dates and plentiful honey. 

I do not know if it contains towns or only villages, as I have 
not enteied it. San‘a’ is the capital of Najda-l-Yaman ; it was 
formerly greater than Zahid and more piosperous, and the 
distinction belonged to it. It has now greatly declined, but 
there are still in it many learned men whose equals I have not 
found in the whole of al-Yaman for dignified appearance and intel- 
lectual poweis. San‘a’ is a large city which abounds in fruits and 
in which low prices i ule and wheie bread of a good quality is to be 
found, as well as many profitable articles of commerce. It is larger 
than Zabid and as to its climate, thou needebt not enquire about 
that, it is simply wonderful ! With all these advantages the 
fertility of the soil is such as to relieve man fiom the necessity 
of toiling. Sa‘dah is smaller than San‘a’, a flourishing town in 87 
the mountains. Here the best water-skins and leathern carpets 
are manufactured and excellent leather is expoited from it. It is 
the city of the ‘Alawijyah^ and the seat of their government. 
Jura§h is a town of middling size ; it contains groves of palm- 
trees, whereas al-Yaraan is not a country of palms. Najran is 
about the size of Jura.^ ; both one and the other aie smaller than 
Sa‘dah. Most of the leather of commerce comes from these 
towns. Al-Himyari* is the same place as the City of Qahtan ; it 
is between Zabid and San^a* and has many villages ; but the 


i An account af this branch of the descendants of ‘AIT, whc ruled at 
^a‘dah for many cental ies, will be found faitUer on when speaking of the 
political divisions of Arabia. 

^ The l^imyaiites who were known to the Greeks by tho name of Home- 
ritao occupied the south promontory of Arabia Felix from a very early 
period. Their lich and feitile territory was very advantageously situated 
for commerce. The power of this people, whoso descent is traced in Oriental 
history to Himyar b. Saba’ b. Yashjub b Ya'iabb Qahtan, appeal s to have 
been veiy extended (See Smith’s Dictionary of Orcek and Roman Oeo^ 
graphyj I. 1090 a). Yaqut calls this town Himyar and adds that it is in the 
occupation of the desceiulaiils of Himyar ibim-l GhauHi who is known m 
18 
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climate is unhealthy and pestilential. It is a town profitable to 
merchants. Al-Ma‘afir is an extensive territory with corn-fields, 
villages and many advantages. Saba’, a region in the hack ground 
of these countries ; the town proper is in a prosperous condition 
but the surrounding country is desolate. Hadliramaut is the 
capital of al-Ahqaf, built in the sands at a great distance from the 
sea. It is flourishing and contains a large number of inhabitants 
who are men inclined to virtue and learning, but withal heretical 
and very dark- coloured. Ash- Shi hr is a town on the sea ; it is the 
home of gigantic fishes which are exported to ‘Uman and ‘Adan 
and thence to al-Basrah and the towns of al-Yaman. Here 
are trees which exude frankincense. There is no trace of the 
site of Iram of the Columns ; from Lahj to it is a distance of 
two farsakhs on a level country ; it is seen glimmering in the 
distance, but when thou approachest thou seest nought. The water 
88 of ‘Adan is brought from this place. Sakhin ? is a town belonging 
to (an off‘shoot of) the Quraigh known as the Banu Samah.^ I 
have heard that they number four thousand archers. A§h-Shuqrah 
contains the habitations of Kha^‘ara.* There are palm-trees and 
villages surrounding the town. 

And let it be known that al-Yaman is an extensive country, in 
which I passed one whole year in visiting the towns I have already 
described ; but a great deal has no doubt escaped me. I shall 
however relate all that I heard from well-informed people 
regarding this country and shall give an exhaustive list of its 
mihkl^fs (districts), though I have not visited them all, for this 
is a country known by its mikhlafs, I shall also speak of the posi- 
tion and form of the Peninsula of the Arab.s, describing it in 
such a way as to be understood by all, if Ood, the Most High, so will 
it. The Makhalif (districts) of al-Yaman are : — The milMdf of 
§an‘a’ ; al-Kha^ab^; Ruhabah*; Marmal j the mikhl^f of 

^imyaru-l-Adna, or tho Later, the great progenitor of the race, FJimyar b. 
Saba’, is called Bimyaru-l-Akbar, or the Elder, while his great-grandson, 
^imyar ibn Saba’ al-Asghar, is called Himyara-l-Asghar, or the Younger. 

Samah. ibn Lu’ayy. See Kitdhu-UIshiiqdq of Ibn Dnraid, pp. 16 and 68. 

8 See Kitdhu-l-Isiitiqdq, p. 304. Khatli‘am. a tribe of Yamanic origin who 
dwelt in the north of al-Yaman in the great chain of mountains called 
the Sarat. Lyall’s Ancient Arabian Poetry, p. 37. 

8 Yaqut II. 446, Dhti Khashab. 

* Or ar-Ru^abah. The first station on the road from ‘^au‘a’ to Makkah. 
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al-Bauii*; i\\Q mikhl^f oi Xhaiwan.* To the right of Sail ^a’, the 
mikhldf of Shakir; Wadi‘ali; Yam ; Arhab. In the direction of 
the ^a^M^/of Najran ; Turabah ; al-Mahjarah ; Kuthbah ; 
Jara.^ ; as-Sarat. In Tihamah,* Dhankan ‘Asham ; Bi^ah 
‘Akk.7 The of al-Hirdah ;® the of Hnmdan Sd 

the mikhlaf of Janf Baindan; the mikkldf of Janf Murad;*® 
the mihhl^f of Shanu’ah; Suda’ ; Ju‘fi;** the miJchldf of 
al-Jasrah; the mikhldf oi al-Mashriq ; Bushan ; Ghudar; the 
mit&W of A‘la and Aii‘um ;** al-Baidliatain Bani Ghutaif; 

1 According to Yaqut I. 763, there are two distiicts of this name, one called 
al-Baunu-l-A‘la or the upper, and the other al-Bannn-l-Asfal or the lower. 
Al-Baun is desoiibed as one of the largest of the districts of Najdu-l- 
Yaman. It contains many villages, of which the principal one is Raidah 
where the Deserted Well and the Lofty Palace of Qur’an XXII. 44 are said to 
have been situated. Cf. Ibn Khurdadhbah. p. 137. 

S Taiwan is called after one of the Yamanite tribes. Here was the idol 
called Ya'uq, which Khaiwaii the father of the tribe had received from ‘Amr 
ibn Luhayy, who is said to have been the first to introduce idolatry into 
Arabia It is at a distance of 24 fatsakhs from San‘a*, on the road to 
Makkah. Cf. Yaqut II. 512. See also Qdogiafhxe d’ Ahoulfeda II. 128. 

® The SIX following m%khldf8 aie described by Ibn Khiirdadh.bah and others 
as dependencies of Makkah in the mountainous district of Najd. They form 
accordingly part of al*Hijaz. The boundary between al-Hijaz and al*Yaman 
has been set by an ordinance of the Prophet near an acacia tree called 
Talhatu-l-Mahk, which is between ^arum Rah on one side and al-Mahjarah 
on the other. Tho latter is described as a large and populous village in the 
mountains, abounding in springs of water. It is at a distance of 60 farbat&a 
from §an‘a’, the capital of Najdu-l-Yaman. 

4 These are generally given as dependencies of Makkah in Tiiiamah. Cf. Ibn 
Khuidadhbah. p. 133. 

5 Marsa (the port of) Dhaiikan is on the western coast of al-Yaman, south 
of Haly. Ibn IGiurd , 148. 

• Bi^ah is one of the mtkhldfs of Makkah in Najd. The miMldf which is in 
Tihamah is called Baish. Cf. Ibn Khurd., p. 133, 

7 On the sea coast, south of Ghaliifiqah, Ibid., p. 148. 

8 On the coast. Ibid., p. 148. 

9 North of San‘a’, between this town and Sa'dah. Yaqut lY. 438. 

10 Y^ut 11. 158. Jauf signifies a hollow or bottom ground. 

11 ghanu’ah, Suda* and Ju‘fi are each at 42 /aisaMs from San'a’. Ibn 
Khurd., p. 138. 

Yaqut has A‘laqu-An‘um, which in the Tdju-l’^ Arils incorrectly appears 
as A‘laqu-1-Fam. 

18 Al-Baidhatain is a place on the road between Syria and Makkah. The 
name of the milshldf is al*Ma§na‘atain. See Ibn Khurd., p. 138 and Yaqut IV. 

656, 
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Qaryat (village of) Ma’rib the mikhlaf of Hadhramaufc ; 
the mikklaf of Khaulan Ruda*;* the of Aljiwar ; the 

miihlaf of al-Haql;^ Dhimar;^ the miMklaf of Ibn ‘Amir;^ 
the mikhlaf of That and Rada‘ the of DaAi- 

nah;'^ the mikhlaf of a^-Sharaf ; the mikhlaf of Ru‘ain ; 
the mikhlaf of ISTasafan ; Kaplan; the mikhlaf of Dhankan; 
90 Raifean the mikhlaf of Nafi‘ ; Mas^ia the mikhlaf ot Hujr and 
Badr Ahlah as-Sahab the mikhlaf of LiWiah al-Mazra‘ 
miJMSif Dhl Makarim al-Umluk ; the mikhlaf of as-Salif the 

I The celebrated capital of the Sabsei in Yaman, built according to Arab 
traditions by ‘ Abd-Shams surnamed Saba, who also consti acted the famous 
reservoir which supplied the city with water and irrigated the neighbouring 
lands. The bursting of the embankment of this reservoir and the subsequent in- 
undation forms an episode in Arabian history. It is referred to in the Qur’an 
XXXI Y. 15. See Smith’s Dictionary of Gieek and Roman Geography II, 274 b, 

8 It is here that the Valley of the Ants (Qur’un XXVII. 18) is located. 
Ibn Khnrd , p 138. 

8 Called also Haql Jaliran, Yaqut IT. 299. Yuqut mentions Jabran as 
being one of the miMildfs m the neighbourhood of San‘a’, IV. 438, 

4 At Sixteen farbokhs from San‘a’. It is also called Dhamar. 

6 Yaqut and Ibii KhurdacLhbah BanI ‘Amir ; so also al-Ya‘qubI and 
Qudamah. 

4 Yaqut mentions That and Rada‘ as the two Persian colonies in al-Yaman. 
II. 772. 

7 Between al-Janad and ‘Adan. 

8 This should be Dhubhan. See Ibn ]^uid., p. 139 d, 

9 The reading is doubtful. The editor behoves the name to be Yab?ib. 
Of the two places called by this name, this would be llwu- Yaljisib, Siflu- 
Yahsib being mentioned further on by the author. In the Tihamtih there is a 
considerable village called Dhahiyy, on the pilgrim road between Zabid and 
Makkah, See Ta3u-l-‘Arus X. 217. 

10 Yaqut II. 212. 

11 There can be no doubt that the true reading is Khallah, which the 
author of the Tdjud-'Arm places in the neighbourhood of ‘Adan, near Saba’ 
Suhaib next mentioned. 

h* Ibn Kh urJddhbah a§-Suhaib. This must bo Saba’ Suhaib mentioned in 
Yaqat III. 28. See the preceding note. Next to Suhaib m Ibn Khurda^jtt- 
bah the following mildddfa are mentioned ■ miMildf Lahj ; mtMildf Abyan, 
where ‘Adan is situated ; mikhlaf Ba‘dun and Raiman. 

18 This should be ath-^ujjah. See Ibn Khiud., p. 139 k. 

14 In Yaqut al-Muzdara', IV. 619. 16 Ibn Khurda^bah, Makarib. 

16 As-Salif or more correctly as-Sulaf which, according to the author of 
the QSmus, is the name of an offset of the Himyarite tribe of Ql^u-l-Kala*. 
CJ Yaqut HI. 119. 
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mihhJaJ oi al-Adam ; the miJMof of Najian; Nalib ; the mihhldf 
of al-Janad the miMkldf of as-Sakasik,* On the Ma‘afir side : the 
mikhl^f of az-Ziyadi ; the miJMaf of al-Ma‘afir ; Baai 91 

Majid the mikhldf of ar-Rakb ; the mikhldf of Saqf ; the mikiluf 
of al-Mudhaikhirah ; the mUMdf of Hamul ; Shar‘ab ; the 
mikhlaf ol ^Unnsih; ‘Unnabah> On the other side, the mikhldf 
of Wuhadhah; the mikhldf of Sifi-Yahsib the mikhldf of 
al-Qana‘ah al-Wardiyyah al-Hujr, The mikhldf of Zabid, 
opposite to which is® the mikhldf of Rima‘ ; the mikhldf of Muqra ; 
the mikhldf of Alhaii ; the mikhldf of Jublan ; mikhldf Phi Jurrah 
the mikhldf of al-Batarn j the mikhldf of al-Yainm(?) On the 
farther side of Saii‘a’; the mikhldf of Khaulan ; the mikhldf of 
Misari‘ the mikhldf of Haraz and Hauzan ; the mikhldf of 92 
Al-Ukhruj ; the mikhldf of Majnah ; the mikhldf of Hadhur ; the 
mikhldf of Majin the mikhldf of Wadhi^; al-Ma‘Jal ; al-‘Usbah 
the mikhldf of Hiyadh;^® Millian ; Hakam and Jazan ; Marsa-sh-Shar^ 
jah; the mikhldf of Hajur; the mikhldf of Qiidum;^* the 

1 At 58 farsaMis from San'tV, Yaqut II. 127. 

2 The last of the districts of al-Yaman 

8 Yaqut mentions a mijMaf under the name of Bmii Nujaid^ where he says 
the best kind of onyx, that known as al-Bnqarani, is found. 

* Ibn Khurdadhbah here adds the miMldf of as-Snlml (called also 
as'Suhul) and that of Ban! Sa‘b which in Yaqut is called miM^«/Sa‘b. 

8 Or Lower Yah^ib. Yaqut III 98. 

• This should be al-Qufa‘ah. See Ibn Khurd , p 141 g and Yaqut IV. 147. 

I III Ibn Kfenrda^baU as well as m the woiks of Yaqut and others this 

place is called al-Wazirah. 

8 Pi obably after *j|3b 

in the text we should supply the words 
j ‘ the coasts of Ghalfifigah and al-Mandab. Cf. 

Ibn fill’d , p. 141. 

9 Or miUildfDhi Jurah. See Ibn Khurd., p. 141 

Both in Ibn Khurdadlibah and Yaqut this milthUf called Mihsa*. 

U See Ibn Oiurd , p. 142 1. 

12 See Ibn ]^urd , p. 143 g. 

18 In Ibn Kliurdadhbahy ^unn^, p. 143. Yaqut mentions a mMliif by the 
name of Khunas, II 473. 

14 Called also Qudam. See Yaqut IV 39. This is followed in the Arabic 
text by the word which the editor has taken to be the name of a 

miMkldf. (See Index Geographious, p 123). It seems probable, however, that 
the word is (J’i and that we should supply Cf. Ibn Khurd., 

p. 143, and also Yaqut IV. 39, where the of Qudam is described as 

facing the village of Mahjarah. 
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of Haj^yah and al-Kaudan ;* the of Maskh ;* the 

mikhlaf of Kindah and as-Sakim ; the mi khlaf o( as-Sadif. 

Sutar is the capital of ‘Urnan. I’here is not on the Sea of 
China at the present day a more important town than this. It is 
a flourishing and populous city, and a beautiful, pleasant and 
lovely place. It is also a city of wealth and many merchants, 
and a place abounding in fruits and natural resources. It is 
greater than Zabid and San‘a* ; it contains excellent markets and 
is beautifully laid out along the shore of the sea. Its lofty 
and splendid houses are built of burned bricks and teak-wood. 
Its mosque is on the sea -shore at the further end of the markets, 
with a beautiful, high minaret. They have wells of brackish 
but drinkable water and a canal of fresh water, and supplies 
of every description abound. Suljiar is the gateway of China, 
and the emporium of the East and al-‘Iraq ; it also furnishes 
nl-Yaman with the necessaries of life. The Persians are masters 
in it. The place where open prayers are held is in the midst 
of the palm-plantatious. Masjid Suhar is at a distance of half 
Sb/arsakk from the town ; tliere it was that the camel of the Prophet, 
93 peace and hlesshig he upo7i hiniy knelt down.^ It has been built in the 
best style ; and the atmosphere is purer here than at the capital. 
The mihrab of this mosque has been made to revolve on an axis ; it 
is seen now yellow, now green and at another time red. Nazwah* is 
a large town on the skirts of the mountains. The buildings in it 
are of mud. The mosque is in the midst of the marketplace ; it is 
flooded when the river overflows in winter. The inhabitants drink 
from streams and wells. As-Sirr is smaller than Nazwah. The 
mosque is in the market. Streams and wells supply the town with 
water. It is thickly surrounded with palm-trees. Dhank is a small 
town in the midst of palm groves, always governed by a strong hand 
as the inhabitants aie turbulent heretics. Hafit abounds in palm- 
trees ; it is on the side of Hajar, with its mosque in the middle of 
the markets. Salut is a large town, on the left side of Nazwah. 

i Ibn Khurd. al-Kaudhau. p. 143. 

* See Ibn ]^urd , p. 143 q. 

8 Yaqut remarks on this that he is not aware under what oircamstances 
the Prophet’s camel knelt there , nor can any explanation be suggested for 
what appears on the face of it to be a fiction. 

^ Nazwah was at one time the capital of the Imams of ^Uman. See Bad- 
ger’s Imams and Sexyyidh of ^Omun, It is marked in the map attached to this 
work. 
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Daba and Jiillafar ^ are both in the direction of Hajar and are near 
to the sea. Samad is a township of Nazwah. Lasya, Mila^i, 
Barnani,^ al-Qal‘ah and Dhankan are other towns. Al-Masqat is 
the first place which confronts ships approaching from al-Yaman ; 

I have seen it, a pleasant place abounding in fruits. Tu’am is 
held in possession by a branch of the Qurai^. They are men of 
valour and strength. The province of ‘Unian is large, measuring 
about eighty farsaJ^s in lengtii as well as in breadth ; it is thickly 
covered with palm-tiees and gardens, and the water-supply is 
chiefly obtained from wells, the water of which is near to the 
surface. The water is drawn by means of cattle. Most of these 
wells are in the mountains. The towns here desciibed are mainly 
inhabited heretic Arabs. 

Al-Absa’^ is the capital of Hajar, which is also called al-Bab* 
rain.* It is large and abounding m palm-trees, flourishing 
and populous, but a place of great heat and scarcity. It is 
situated at one stage from the sea and is as one may say 
a fountain head of trade. Tliere are a number of islands in 
the vicinity. Tins town is the residence of the Qaramitah 94 
who are descended from Abu Sa‘icl.^ The government is just 
and equitable ; hut the mo.sque is abandoned. In the neighbourhood 
are to be found the treasure-town of al-Malidi^ and other 

1 Jullafar or Juirafar is identitied with the modern Ras-el-Khaimah. Sec 
Badger, ojms at., page note 1, and page 322 7ioie. Baba hguies in the map 
as Dibbah 

* All three names uncertain. 

8 Al* Alisa’, the capital of al-Bahiain, was founded hy Abu Tahir ibn Abi 
Sa'id al-Janiial)i, chief of the Qaramitah of al-Balirain It was so called fiom 
the existence in its vicinity of h^by which are stratum of stone or clay where 
the water absorbed by the sandy ground collects. These htsy are common 
in the deserts of Arabia 

* Al-Bahrain is said to be the ITaviIah of Sciipture. Sec Smith’s Dictionary 
of 0. and R Geogi aphy, I, 1032 h. 

^ Abu Sa‘id al-Jannabi, who first appeared at al-Baliraiii in 286 A H. m 
the reign of al*Mu‘tadhid. At the time of his death in 301 ho was master of 
Hajar, al-Ahsa’, al-Qatif and the whole district of al-Bahrnin. The dynasty of 
Abu Sa‘Id came to an end in 366 when the supreme Government was vested 
in a council of six who were called Sadah or Sayyids. See de Sacy’s Chres- 
tomathie, IT. 126. 

® The Qarmatian schism was based like many others of its kind on the 
doctrine of the early appearance of the Mahdi or divine leader who was to bo 
of the house of ‘AH and whose teaching was to supersede the Qur’an, 
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treasure -towns which also belong to them. Part of the treasure in 
kept in that and the remainder in their own towns. Az-Zarqa’ and 
Sabun are among their treasure-towns ; so also is Uwal, which is 
on the sea. The rest of the towns are near to the sea. Al- Yam amah 
forms a province bj itself, with al-Hajr for its capital. This town 
is large and produces dates of a good quality. It is surrounded by 
a number of forts and towns, one of which being Al-Falaj. 

The form of this Peninsula, be it known, is like a hall, open 
in front and somewhat longer than it is broad, in which a couch 
has been placed from the front side to the door, with empty 
spaces between it and each of the two walls on its right and left. 
This couch is of two pieces. The inner piece represents Najdu-1- 
Yaman, a mountainous region in which are found San‘a’, Sa‘dah, 
Jura^, Najran and the City of Qahtan. ‘Adan is exactly in the 
front of the hall at the end of the mountains, for the three walls 
of the hall are the Sea of China itself. This region of the Sarawat 
(highlands) is highly cultivated and produces grapes and corn. 
The space which is on the right of (this piece of) the couch is 
Tihamah, where Zabid and its townships are to be found. The 
space on the left is (likewise) called Najdu-l-Yaman ; it comprises 
al-Abqaf and Mahrah, to the borders of al- Yam amah. Some 
include al-Yamamah and ‘Uman in this tract. This piece of 
the couch with the open spaces on its two sides is together the 
country of al-Yaraan. The piece of the couch nearer the door of the 
hall is called al-Harrah, it extends from the borders of al-Yaman 
to Qurb, a range of mountains barren in all its parts and not pro- 
ducing except thorny trees and panic grass^ serving as food for 
cattle. In this part are situated al-Haram, al-‘Umaq,* Ma‘dinu-n- 
Naqirah^ and the neighbouring deserts. The space on the right 
is called al-Hijab.^ Al-Hijaz is of little extent; it contains 

I applied to several species of panic grass but restricted by 

Forskol to pamcum dichntomum^ called by Delile penmsetum dichotomum. See 
Lane’s Arabic-English Lexicon mb voce. 

* Al-‘Uinaq is a station on the pilgrim road between Baghdad and Makkah, 
at six stages from the latter. 

8 Called also Ma‘dinn-1-Qnraishi, the mine of the Qiirai^ifce. It is on the 
pilgrim road of al.‘Iraq, at ten stages from Makkah. Naqrah or Naqirah 
means ‘high ground lising out of low-lying ground.’ 

♦ Al-Hijab literally means the place where a stony country {harrah) breaks 
off. Al-Muqaddasi uses the word as a name for the coasts of al-^lJaz. Per- 
hapsfor al-Hijaz mentioned immediately after wo should likewise road al-Hiiab. 
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Yanbii*, al-Marwab, al-‘Aml8^ and the coasts, places which* 
are inhabited and covered with palm-trees. The space on tha 
left is called Najdu-l-Hijaz ; within it are al-Yamamah and Faid 
and the halting-stations on the great pilgiini-road. This portion 95 
of the couch with the spaces on each side is the country of al- 
Hijaz. Hajar is included in this jiortion ; while opposite to the 
door of the hall sti etches the desert. These divisions I have 
made from actual survey, — and God knows best ! 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVINCE. 

This province is an intensely hot country, with the exception of 
the Sarasvat hill range which has a temperate climate. It has been 
related to me that a certain man of the inhabitants of Saii‘a* once 
cooked a })ot of meat and then left to go to the pilgrimage. On his 
return, he found it was not changed in condition. Their clothing is 
the same both ill winter and summer. The nights in the summer 
season at Makkah are pleasant, but oppressive in Tiluimah, In 
‘Uman there falls during the night sometliing like the juice of 
dates ; while in the Haram (sacred territory) the heat is excessive, a 
deadly wind blows and there are myriads of flies. Fruits are scarce 
except in the Sarawat region. Al-Yaman is destitute of palm 
trees and waters are not abundant ; while the coasts are barren and 
waterless, excepting Ohalahcpih. These places became inhabited 
solely on account of the sea. There is not in the whole province 
a lake or a river navigable for ships Doctors of law are few, and 
so are preachers and readers. Jews are more numerous in it than 
Christians, while of other tributary sects there are none. I have 
not met any affected with leprosy* there. Ibn ‘Abbas^ explains 
the words ‘in the winter and summer caravans’"* by saying they 
passed the winter in Makkah and the summer in at-Ta’if; and 

t Al-'Amls, Yaqut III. 731. 

P 

maid hum. Afflicted with jiidham. True, tubercular, or 

aiiceathctic leprosy known formerly as klophantiasis (^roecorurn. 

* The author’s authority for this tradition is al-Fadhl ibn Naharnah of 
8hlraz. The other authorities in their successive order are, Abu Sa'id Khalaf 
ibuu-1-Fadhl j Abu-1- Hasan Muhammad ibu Uamdan ; ‘Amr ibn ‘Ali ibn Yahya 
ibn Kathir ; ‘Amir ibn Ibrahim al-l?bahanT ; Khattfib ibn Ja‘far ; tlie father 
of this Khntplb ; Sa‘Id ibn Jubaii* (D. 95 A. H., Nawawi, 278) ; Ibn ‘Abbas. 

* Qui’un CVI, 2. This refers to the two caiavans of purveyors which set 
out yearly from Makkah, the one in the winter for al-Yamaii, and the other 
m summer for vSyria. See Sale’s Koran, I’roUm. Disc., p. 3. 

19 
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he gives his explanation of the words ‘ and He made them safe 
against fear,’* that it was the fear of leprosy.* But there are many 
white lepers in it and also many negroes. The natives of the 
country are dark coloured and generally have spare, lean figures. 

96 Their clothes are chiefly made of cotton and they wear shoes. They 
do not make use of cloaks to ward off rain. No snow or frost 
ever falls ; nor have they any fruits in winter, nor desiccated meats 
except such as has been dried of the victims slaughtered at Mina. 

Rbligiods sects. In Makkah, Tihamah, San‘a’ and Qurfi, they 
are Sunnah. The rural populations round San ‘a’ and the adjacent 
parts are fanatical heretics, ^ so also are the country people of 
*Uman. The rest of the Hijaz follows the doctrines of the Ahlu-r- 
rfly (reasoners).* In * Uman, Hajar and Sa‘dah, they are §hi‘ah. 
The Shi‘ah of ‘Uman, Sa*dah and the Sarawat hill range and 
the shores of the Haramain are Mu‘tazilah, especially those of 
‘Uraan. In San*a’ and Sa‘dah, the followers of Abu ^Janifah 
take the lead. They have the mosques in their hands. At al- 
Ma^afir the tenets of Ibnu-bMundhir^ prevail, and in the district 
of Najdu-l-Yaman those of Sufyan.* The odfcSn is repeated'^^ in 
Tihamah and Makkah, which is in accordance with the opinion of 
Malik as will appear on reflection. In the takhir at Zabid on the 
days of the two festivals the precept of Ibn Mas‘ud is followed.* 
This was first done by al-Qadhi Abu ‘Abdillah a8-Sa‘wani during 
my stay in that city. In Hajar the tenets of the Qaramitah are 

1 Qur’an CVI, 4. See Sale’s Koran, 501 note z. 

2 Ju^dm, or true leprosy. The disease called lara^ is white leprosy or 
lencoderma in its severe form. 

i The Shurdt are a sect of the Khawdrij {Vide Lane). Qhdliyah or ghuldt 
(pi. of ^dlin) is a title applied to certain sects of heretics for their extra- 
vagant zeal and fanatical partisauship. 

^ See ante, page 59 note 1. 

^ AntBi page 53 note 4. 

• Sufyan ath-Tliaurl. ante p. 53 note 6. 

1 At-TarjVJi-UadJidn is “ the repeating the two professions of the faith in a 
raised voice after uttering them in a low voice” (Lane), so that each profes- 
sion is recited four times. This is done by the followers of Malik, iee 
•Pr^is de Jurisprudence Musulmane suivant le rite Malekite, par Sidi 
Khalil,’ page 18. 

* The prayers of the two Festivals consist of two prostrations. The first 
prostration begins by the Takbiratu-l-Iftitdh ; then follows the Fdhhah, viz., 
the first chapter of the Qur’an ; after this the Imam repeats the Takhir 

“ God IS great ! ” three times j then portions of the Qur’in are recited ; this 
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in vogue. There are some Da’udiyyali in ‘Uman, where they hare 
a seminaiy. 

The language of the people of this countiy is Arabic, except in 
Suhar where they speak and call out to each other in Persian. 
The greater part of the inhabitants of ‘Adan and Juddah are 
Persians, but the language is Arabic. In the vicinity of ah Him- 
yari there is a tribe of Arabs who speak an unintelligible dialect. 

The natives of *Adan say rijlainah for rijlaihi (his two feet) and 
yadainah for yadaihi (his two hands ), and so forth. They also give 
the letter jim the sound of fca/, for example they pronounce the 
word rajah [ the month Rajab ] as though it were rahah and the 
word rajul (a man) as ralcuL It is related that the Prophet, 
peace and blessing he upon Mm^ on being offered dung for certain pur- 
poses of purification he threw it away saying ‘It is riks.' This 
has taxed the ingenuity of doctors of law. What they have said 
in explanation of it is quite admissible, but it is also possible that 
he made use of this dialect.^ All the different dialects spoken by 97 
the Arabs are to be found in the deseits of this peninsula, but the 
purest is the dialect of HudhaiK next the dialect of the two Najds 
and then the dialect spoken through the rest of al-Hijaz. Al- 
Ahqaf is an exception, for the dialect spoken here is abominable. 

Readings. In Makkah they read according to the system of 
Ibn Ka^ir. In al-Yaman, the system of ‘Asim. Throughout the 
rest of the province, they use the reading of Abu ‘Amr. I have 
heard a distinguished Reader in Makkah say ‘We have not seen or 
heard that any Imam ever read from behind this maqam in any 
other than the system of Ibn Ka^ir, except at the present day.’ 

The commerce of this province is important, for here are the two 
chief ports of the world,* as well as the fair of Mina, and here is the 
sea which stretches as far as China. There also are Juddah and 

is followed by the Tahhiratu-r-RukiVt which brings the first prostration to a 
close. The second prostration begins by recitations from the Qur’an, followed 
by anothor three Takhirs and then the whole prayer is closed by the 
Takhiratii-r-Jtuku'. Of these nine Takhirs three are original, viz., the 
TakhiratU‘l-Iftitdh and the two Takhirs of the Ruku\ The other six are addi- 
tions of the prayers of the two festivals. This number of Takhirs is accord- 
ing to the opinion of Ibo Mas'iid. Ibn ‘ Abbas repeats the Takbir six times 
instead of three in each prostration. Cf. AUFatiwa’l- * Alamglrxyyah, Vol, 

1. page 211. 

1 le., the word is rijs, which means *an unclean, a dirty, or a filthy, thing* 

* ‘Adan and Sul?ar, the capital of ‘Umau, 
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al-Jar the two granaries of Egypt, aiul Wadi-l-Qura tlie n;art of 
both Syria and al-‘Iraq, and al-Yaman the country of kerchiefs, cor- 
nelian, leather and slaves. To ‘Uman the following articles are 
exported : apothecaries’ drugs, all kinds of perfumery, musk even 
included, saffron, hnqqam^j teak- wood, the wood of the sdsavi 
tree,* ivory, pearls, brocade, onyx, rubies, ebony, cocoa-nut, sugar, 
sandarach, aloes, iron, lead, canes, earthen-ware, sandal-wwd, glass, 
pepper and other articles. ‘Adan receives in addition, ambergris, 
(fine linen cloths called) ^uriib, leather bucklers, Abyssinian 
slaves, eunuchs, tiger skins and other articles, which, were we to 
mention them in detail would unduly prolong the book. Chinese 
wares are proverbially famous ; witness the common saying here 
** They come to thee as merchant princes.” When I had embarked 
on the sea of al-Yaman, I happened to meet in the boat Abu 
^Ali al-Hafidh al-Marwazi. When we had become well-acquainted 
with one another, he said to me ‘ Yerily tlioii hast exercised my 
mind.’ I said, ‘In what way ? ’ He replied ‘I see thou art a man 
leading a good life, thou lovest virtue and the virtuous, and 
possessest a desire for the acquisition of knowledge. Tlion art now 
bound to a country which has allured many people and turned 
them from the path of piety and content, and I fear lest when thou 
shalt have entered ‘ Adan and slialt hear of this man going 
away with a thousand dirhams and returning with a thousand 
gg dindrs, and of that man coming with a hundred and going hack 
with five hundred, and of another going out with frankincense and 
returning with the same quantity of camphor, then thy heart 
will incline to jealous rivalry,’ I said ‘God preserve me from 
this danger.’ When I had entered it, however, and heard even 
more than what he had told me, I was allured even as others 
bad been, and decided to journey to the countries of the Zanj. 
1 brought whatever it was of necessity for me to buy and had it 
taken to some ship agents; but it so happened that a person with 
whom I had entered into partnership just then died. This cooled 
down the ardour of my heart and my spirits sank at the remem- 
brance of death and all that follows it. It is well to know, may 
God guide thee aright, that with every gain here spoken of there 
is a danger, and indeed gains are ever attended with dangers ; 

1 Caesalpinia Soppan. N. 0. Legnminossp. Tho wood yields a valuable red 
dye. See Watt’s Dictionary of Economic Products, Vol. IT. 

8 Dalbergia Sihhoo. N, 0. Leguminosso called in India Sit^soo or Shi^ham, 
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ilierofore, it behoves not the wise man to be allured thereby, and 
be ho assured that God gives his servant for two prostiations of 
prayer provided they be sincerely offered to Him more than the 
world and all it contains. And what profits affluence which brings 
death in its train or the accumulation of wealth which must per- 
force be left behind ? 

Of the SpiccrAFiTTiES of the different parts of this province are 
the following : the leather of Zabid and its unrivalled indigo 
which is of the colour of lapis lazuli, the ^iiruh (fine linen cloths) 
of ‘Adan which are held to be superior to the qasah (or fine linen 
cloths of Egypt), the fibres of al-Mahjarah called thereby the name 
of Zf/, the hnrud (striped cloths) of Suhula and al-Juraib, the 
leather carpets and water- vessels of Sa‘dah, the striped stuffs of 
San‘a’ known as Sa'idi and its cornelian, the baskets of ‘Aththar, 
the bowls of Haly, the whetstones and henna of Yanbu’, the hen 
of Yathrib and its saihanl dates, the burdz dates and bdellium of 
al-Marwah, the frankincense and fish of Mahrah, the wars^ of 
Adan, the dried peaches^ of Qurh, the senna of Makkah, the aloes 
of Usqutara (Socotra) and the mnsin dates of ‘IJman. 

The MEASURES of this province are : the sd‘, the miuld and the 
makkuk. The mudd is onc-fourth of the sd^ and the sd^ one-third 
of the makkuk* This is as it obtains in al-Hijaz. The sa‘ is of 
different capacities. That in general use weighs ratls.^ I once 
heard al-Faqlh Abu ‘Abdi-llah at Damascus say that when Abu 
YusuD had visited al-Madinah during his pilgrimage he came over 

^ Fleimngia congesta. Watts op. cit., Vol. III. 

2 The text has M, De Goejo writes in his Glossary est fort 

collective opuh fahri claustrai Bnt to take in a collective sense is 

nnsnpported by authority. The word should apparently be in the sense 

of dried peaches. 

8 The “rfif/Z ” (or pound), being according to the standard of Ba gh dad 128 
dirhams, is 1 ib. 16 dwt., Troy ; or nearly 14 oz, dr., Avoirdupois. 

4 One of the two greatest disciples of Abu Hanifah, the other being, 
Muhammad, lie was born at Baghdad, A H. 113 and died A. H, 182. On 
several questions both of these disciples held iiidepondent opinions. All 
schools agree as to tlie inadmissibility of reciting the adhari before the 
proper time of prayer in all but the morning-prayer. With regard to this 
prayer also Abu Hanifah holds it to be inadmissible, but fflififi‘ites and 
others say it is allowable. In this matter Muhammad holds the same 
opinion as his chief in opposition to Abu Yusuf As for the S(V they all agree 
that it is 4 mudih but differ as to the capacity of the mudd. Ash-Shafi‘i 
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to tlieir opinions in two matters, the first being the admissibility 
of repeating the adhdn before day -break, and the second the capa- 
city of the sa‘. However, the sd^ which ‘Umar had measured in the 
presence of the Companions, and which he made use of in expiat- 
ing his vows,^ had a capacity of eight rath ; but Sa‘id ibnu 4 -‘Asi* 
§0 restored it to 5 |, as the following words of the versifier show : 

Then Sa*id came to famish us. He reduced the instead of enlarging it. 

On board ship they keep two sdh ; with one they serve out the 
rations of the crew, and the other, which is the larger one, they 
make use of for purposes of trade. 

Their weights. In Makkah, the standard weight is the mann * 
which is well-known all over the countries of Islam ; they however 
call it a ratL The rati of Ya^rib as far as Qurlji is of 200 dirhams. 
The rati of al-Yaman is the same as that of Ba gh dad. In ‘Uman, 
the mann is the standard weight but in other parts of the province, 
the Baghdadi rati is used. Besides these weights they have the 
huhdr^ which is 300 rails. Their coins vary ; in Makkah they have 
the mutawwaqah which, like the ^Aththariyyah, are two-thirds 
of a mithqdl^ a-piece. Like the dirhams of al-Yaman, they are 

and the doctors of al-Hijaz take it to be rath so that the Su^ accord- 

ing to them is a measure of rails. Abu Hanifah and the doctors of al-‘IrSq, 
on the other hand, take the mitdd to be 2 laih so that the is according to 
them 8 rafU. 

1 A vow may be expiated by the emancipation of a slave or by feeding or 
clothing ten poor persons. It is with relation to the feeding that the is 
mentioned in this connection. See Hamilton’s Heddya, I. 500 et eeq. 

* Sa'id was appointed governor of al-Kufah by ‘Uthman on the deposition 
of al-Walid ibn ‘Uqbahin A. H. 30 (A. D 661). He remained governor till the 
year 34 when he was expelled from the city by a party of malcontents. For 
in the text we should read In Kitdhu'l-Ayhdni, IV, 187 we read 

and after time in the place of • Al-Walld was popular for his 

hospitality and liberal hand, but Sa‘id was a different man in these respects. 

® The mann or mand is the same word as the Greek fivli. It is of Semitic 
origin, belonging more especially to the Chaldee dialect, in wliich it signifies 
number or measure in its widest sense (Smith’s Diet, of 0. and R. Antiquities^ 
in art. Pondera). The mann as a specific weight is equal to two pounds of 
the standard of Baghdad or about 256 dirhams. 

4 The mithqdl is of the value of 1^ dirhams in weight. It is of gold, while 
the dirham is of silver. The difference in their weight is said to be due to 
the difference in the specific weight of the two metals, one grain of gold 
being equal in weight to 1} grains of silver. According to this the ratio 
between the two metals is 7 to 10, whereas m reality it is about 10 to 10. 
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counted when payments are made. They are somewhat higher than 
the ^Aththariyyah in value, so that there is sometimes a difference 
between the two of just under a dirham. The dinar of ^Adan is of 
the value of 7 dirhams ; it is two- thirds of the hagAawi. They are 
weio^hed, nob counted. The dindr of ‘Uman is of 30 dirhams^ but 
it is weighed The dirhams current in the province arc called in 
Makkah aUMuhammadiyyah, The natives of Makkah have also the 
muzahhaq^ 24 of which make one mutawwaq or a double aMktami. 

They cease to be current from the sixth day of Dhu-i-Hijjah to the 
end of the season (of pilgrimage). The people of al-Yaraan have 
coins called aU^Alawiyyah^ the value of which varies at different 
places, while in some parts they are not current at all. Four of 
these make one dirham^ the piece being about the weight of a ddnaqK 
They have also pieces called qurudh, which sometimes appreciate in 
value so that three would be equal to one danaq ; at other times four 
would go to make one danaq* The tasuh^ is current in ‘Uman. 

It is the custom in this province to wear small tunics and 
drawers without shirts, with the exception of a small minority. 

In Mukha they ridicule those who wear drawers, their dress con- 100 
sisting of a single garment (Izar)^ which they wrap round their 
bodies. In Ramadhau they recite the whole of the Qur’an in prayer ; 
after the recitation they repeat the supplication and then perform 
the prostrations. I once acted as leader in the tarawik prayers at 
*Adan and said the supplication after the salnm, which greatly 
surprised them. Afterwards I was invited by Ibn Hazirn and Ibu 
Jabir to go to their mosques and do the same. They generally light 
their lamps with saifah, that is, oil of fish, which they import from 
Mahrah. Their lime is black like black pitch. In al-Yaman they 
paste paper and line books with starch. The prince of ‘Adan once 
sent me a copy of the Qur’an to bind. I enquired for some glue at 
the druggists’ shops, but they did not know what it was and referred 
me to the Muhtasib (overseer of public markets) as a person who 
might possibly know of it. When I asked him he enquired of me, 

‘ From what country art thou ? ’ I said, ‘ From Palestine.’ Then 
he said, ‘ Thou art from the land of plenty ; if these people had 
glue they would eat it, use starch.’ They admire fine bind- 

1 The danaq or ddniq is the sixth part of a dirham, 

8 The famh or tasmj is a weight of two graias of barley or the twenty- 
fourth part of a dirham, 

S See Do/y s.v, 
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ing and give high prices for it. I was given sometimes as much 
as two dinars for binding one copy of the Qur’an. At ‘Adan they 
decorate the roofs of their houses two days before Ramadhan 
and beat drums on them and when Ramadhan arrives a number 
of men form themselves into a band and go at early dawn from 
house to house reciting poems till the night has passed. On the 
approach of the festival they levy a sum of money from the people. 
On the Nairuz they prepare canopies which they carry round in 
procession passing with drums before the houses of those keeping 
the feast and in this way they collect a large sura of money. In 
Makkah pavilions are erected on the night preceding the breaking 
of the Fast and the market between as-Safa and al-Marwah is de- 
corated and drums are beaten till the morning. When the morning 
prayer is over, the slave-girls approach in their gala di esses and 
with fans in their hands make the rounds of the House. They 
appoint five Imams to take the load at the taiawih ^ prayers ; after 
each tarwihah they circumambulate the Ka‘bah seven times, while 
the Mu’a dhdh ms chant Alldhu ahhar and Ld ildha ilUalldh; after 
this thongs* are lashed in the air, as is usually done at the times of 
prayer, and then the second Imam comes forward. Tlu y say the 
night-prayers when one-third of the night has passed and finish with 
101 one- third still remaining. Then the time of the sahur (or last meal) 
is announced from Abu Qiibais. No prettier sight can be seen 
than the dresses of the natives of Makkah when going out for the 
pilgrimage, as they take as much pains in this as natives of ‘Iraq. 

The WATERS of this piovince vary in quality. The water of ‘Adaii, 
the canal of Makkah, and the water of Zabid and Ya-^rib are whole- 
some. The water of (xhalMqah is deadly. The water of Qurh and 
Yanbu‘ is had. All other waters are tolerable. During my pilgrim- 
ageintheyear85G I found the water of Zamzam detestable; on my 
second visit in the year G7 I found it plear:ant. Most of the waters 
on the coasts are brackish but drinkable. Were anyone to ask, ‘ How 
can st thou know wholesome waters from unwholesome?’ I would 
answer, by four things; the first is that any water which cools 

1 These are additional prayers of Ramadhan. They consist of twenty 
B<ik‘alin and are repeated between the prayers and the Witr. 

* Al-farqfi'iyyut. Ibn Batutah describes the fai qa^ah as follows • a stick to 
the end of which a slender and braided strip of leafclier is fastened and which 
when blown in tlio air gives a loud sound which is hoard by tliose within as 
well as those without the sanctuary this is done to anriounce to the people 
the ariival of the pieacliei fice Yoy>tyeh tVlln BaloutaJf, Vul I , p. 376. 
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quickly is wholosamo. I have not seen any water quicker to cool ibajt 
that of Taima’ and Ariha, and as they are the most wholesome of all 
tlie waters in the Empire, I drew this deduction, the truth of which 
I have frequently proved by experience. The second is that whole- 
some water is slow to be evacuated, while ho who drinks unwhole- 
some water passes it off rapidly. The third is that good water gives 
an appetite for food and promotes digestion. The fourth is this : 
whenever thou dcsirest to test tlie water of any place go to the 
cloth-mei chants and druggists and look into their faces, if thou see 
any water in them be sure that the water of that place is wholesome 
in proportion to the brightness of their faces , hut if thou see that 
their faces are like those of the dead, and that their heads hang 
down hasten to depart from that place. Of poisonous plants there 
is at Miikkah a species of egg-plant which causes illness, and at 
al-Madinah a kind of leek from the effect of which the guinea-worm^ 
makes its appearance. 

Mines. Pearls ai*e found in this province on the coasts of Hajar. 

They are obtained by diving into the sea opjiosite Uwal and the 
island of Kh arak It is here tliat tlic Orphan’s Pearl* was found. 

The divers who are hired for the purpose plunge and bring out 
shells within wliich the pearls arc found The greatest evil they 
are exposed to consists in a largo fish which daits on their eyes. 

The profit to those employed m this trade is obvious. Wlioever is 
in search of cornelian purchases a piece of ground at a place near 
Sau'a’, where he digs for it. Sometimes he obtains as large ar 
piece as a rock or smaller, and sometimes he gets nothing 
Between Yaiibu^ and al-Marwah there are mines of gold. Am- 
bergris is thrown upon the sca-shoro from ‘Adaii to Mukha and 102 < 
on the Zaila^ side of the sea also. Whoever finds any quantity of 
it whether small or largo carries it to the agent of the Governor 
who takes it and gives him in return a piece of cloth and a dinar. 

It only comes up when a southerly wind^ is blowing. I have not 

1 ^^<^1 . F liana Medmeiihis, 

8 This is what al-Muqaddasi calls this pearl, as though implying that the 
possession of it makes an orphan’s fortune. The more usual form however is 
^‘the orphan pearl” so called because it was unique and 
without an equal in the whole woild This pearl was in the possession of 
Muslim ibn ‘Abdudlah al-‘Ir aql who sold it to ar-Rashld for 90,000 dinars* 

See Mehreu’s Nukhhata-d-Dahr ol Shamsu-d-Din ad-Dimi.^qi, p. 86. 

S The reading of the text is o>>5ll but m the Glossary under 

20 ^ 
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been able to discover what substance ambergris is. Dragon’s 
blood ^ is found opposite al-Jubfah. 

Sectarian disturbances arise at Makkab between the tailors, who 
are and the butchers, who are Sunnah. Similar quarrels 

and affrays arise at ‘Adan between the J amdjimiyylu^ and the 
sailors, as also between the Sunnah and the Shz^ah at Yanbu‘. 
Between the Bajah, the Abyssiuians and the Nubians at Zabid 
strange relations exist ; so also between the butchers and the 
Bedouins at al-Yamamah, who it is said, have even divided the 
mosque between themselves and say to the stranger ‘Join one or 
other of us as thou wiliest, or else depart.’ 

Places of pious visitation. At Makkah, Maulidu-n-Nahi,^ or the 
Prophet’s birth-place, in the quarter of the Mahamiliyyln tho 
House of the Forty ^ in the quarter of the cloth-merchants; the 

this is pronounced to bo wrong, and the correct reading is there given as 
Neither word however is satisfactory, while to take 
as meaning * ventus vesperttnus * does not rest on good authority. We have 
taken the word to be which is nearer in form to the reading in MS. B, 

VIZ, IS according to Lane a name for the south wind, lie 

says, ‘ The people of El-Yemon, and those who voyage upon the sea between 
Juddah and ‘ Adan, call the hy the name of know not 

any other name for it ; and that is because it is hoibtciouby and stir 6 up the 
sea, turning it upside-down' Now both al-Mas‘udI and ad-Dimi^qi 
(Mehren, p. 134), say that ambergris is found daring tho season in which tho 
sea is in agitation, while the description the latter gives of it clearly shows 
the appropriateness of the word, for he speaks of it as hardened on rocks 
at the bottom of the sea and that it is broken up hy the force of the winds 
into pieces which float to the surface and are driven by tho waves to the shore. 

1 jrf^. Damu-l-aldiawain, also called Qatir. Tho exudation of Ptero- 

carpus Draco N.O. Leguminosao. 

* There is nothing to shew who these people were, Yaqub Ilf. p. 622 speak- 
ing of *Adan says that its inhabitants are the Muribbun and tho .Tama- 
jimiyyun. 

3 See al-Azraqi, page 422 and Burton’s Pilgrimage, III. 858. 

4 Makers of mahdmil, which aro ‘ the kind of vehicles called hawddij.' A 
mahmil is ‘ a pair of dorsers, or panniers, or oblong chests, upon a camel, in 
which are borne two equal loads, and which, with a tent over them, compose 
a haudaj * Lane. 

^ This is also called Diru-l-Arqam and Daru-LKhaizuran, which was 
situated near a?- Safa, and where the Prophet prayed secretly with about forty 
of his companions till the conversion of ‘Umar enabled him to dispense with 
concealment. Burton, III. 359. Ibn Ili^am, I. 225. ALAzraep, 124. 
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Honse of Khadijali,^ at tlio back of the druggists’ quarter. The 
Cave of Tlj.aur, 2 at the distance of one farsakh below Makkah. 
Hira’,^ on the side of Mina. There is another cave at the back 
of Abu Qubais.^ Tlie hill of Qu‘aiqi'an, opposite Abu Qubais,^ 
and in al-llaram [the Sanctuary]. The tomb of Maimunali, on 
the road to Juddah ^ In the Thaniyyah'^ tlie tombs of al-Fudhail, 
Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainali and Wiihaib ibnu-l-Ward. Between the 
two Mas, ids (of Makkah and al-Madinah) there are several places 
connected with the history of the Prophet and that of ‘All.® 

1 The Vionso where the Prophet lived till his emigration to al-MadInah. 
Azraqi, 423 Burton, III. 353. It is in the Ziiq^qu-l-Hajar, a little to the 
north-east of the Ka‘bah. 

2 This is the cave in Mount Thaiir, to the south or tho south-east of Mak- 
kah wheie Muhammad and Abu Bakr, the companion of his flight, lay hid for 
three days on leaving Makkah for al-Madinah. It is alluded to in Qur'an 
IX. 40. 

S Mount Hiru, at two or three miles north of Makkah, where Muhammad 
was in the habit of retiring for meditation and where he received his first 
revelntion. TTenco the hill is now called Jabal Nur, or Mountain of Light. 
Sec Muir’s Lije of Mahomet, II t55 and note. 

* Abu Qubais bounds Makk.ih on the east Here is a cave where according 
to many Moslems, Adam, with his wife and his son Seth, he buried Burton’s 
Pilqi image, III, 198 note.t 

^ Qu‘aiqi‘an is in tho Ma‘lat or higher parts of Makkah. This and the 
hill of Abu Qubais are tho AUtshahdn of Makkah. Qu‘diqi‘an is also called 
al-Ahmar, or the latter name is the hill and Qa‘aiqi‘an the name of the 
declivities at tho foot of it which were inhabited by the Jurham and which 
were so called from thmr clasliing aims 

® Maimuuah biutu-l-IIari^yx al-IIihlliyyah was married to the Prophet in 
the sixth or seventh year of tho Uijiah. She died at Sarif, which is a water 
situated ten miles from Mukkah and was buried on a hill in the vicinity. 
Her death is assigned to the year 51. Nawawl, p. 854 AzraqT, p. 436. The 
burial-place of Maiinunah is also described to be on the road between Makkah 
and al-Madinah. See tho extracts from Ki tdhu~l • Khm di at the end of the 
Kitdhu-l-MasdUlc wa-l-Mamidik of Ibn Khurdadlibah, p. 187. 

7 This is Thnnujyatii-l-Ma<iha7ah or 'phaniyyat-Kadd' {see above p. 117, 
note 3) The lives of al-Fudhail and Sutyan ibn ‘Uyainah will bo found in 
Ibn Khallikan’s biographical dictionary, II , 478 and I. 578, and also in 
Naivaimj pp. 504 and 289 respectively. Al-Wuhaib ibnu-1-Ward was a tradi- 
tioniat and a holy man. He died in 153 A.H. Na'tuawh p. 620. 

8 Of the shrines connected with the name of ‘All may be mentioned his 
birth-place near the hill of Abu Qubais in a lane at tho back of it called 
^i‘b ‘All or the valley of ‘AIT, where there is a mosque which is visited by 
the people. See an-NahrawalPs History of Makkah, volume third of D%e 
Chionikeu der Stadt Mekka^ page 445, 
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MasjidQ-.^-Shajarab* [tlic Mosque of the Tree], at Dbu-l-Hulaifah. 
There is another tree at Quba, where is also the Hajar^ of Fati- 
mah. The tomb of Hud,3 ^eace be on 7^^m, at al-Ahqaf on the 
sea coast. The place from which flames issue at ‘Adan is a 
103 , mountain in the sea. At the back of the town is the Masjid 
Aban.** The milMaf of Ma‘a^^ is at tlio back of Miikha. Again, 
the mosque of the Deserted Well, and the Lofty Palace,^ in the 
mikklof of al-Baun. In the mikhlaf of Marmal, which is one of 
the dependencies of San‘a’, came foi-th the fire which burned the 
garden of the Swearers.^ The Well of ‘Uthman, on the road 
to Syria. Near al-‘Arj^ there is u hill through which it is said 
Gabriel hewed for the Prophet, peace and blessing he upon 

1 This “ Mosque of the Tree” is situated at Dhn-l-Halaifali six miles from 
al-Madlnali. It was so called from a fruit tree which grew near it and under 
which the Prophet twice sat See Burton’s Pilgnmagc, If, 2on. There 
is another mosque of the s.ime name near IMakkah where there stood a tree 
which the Prophet once called to him as he wit m the neighbouring mosque 
of the Genu. The tree went up to him, and having answeied some questions 
which he propounded returned to its former place. Azraql, p. 424 

It may here be mentioned that at page 41 of the text (p. 70 of this trans- 
lation) there occur the woids *^^^***♦■^1 j. This was translated ‘ and the 
masjids nre seven.’ The word masajid however is not here the plural of 
mafijtd meaning ‘a mosque,’ bat of masjad which moans ‘that pait of 
the body which touches the ground in the hujiid (or prostration in prayer).* 
The seven masdjid are therefore the foiohead, the hands, the knees, and 
the feet. 

5 This is probably the hand mill to which wo find a reference in Burton, 
Pilgrimage, II. 215, “ a dark dwarf arcliway under which the iady Fatimah 
used to sit grinding grain in a hand mill.” 

8 See above page 109, note 4. 

* Called after Aban ibn Sa‘Id ibii al-‘As, one of the companions of tho 
Prophet who was Governor of al-Bahrain in the lifetime of Muhammad and 
of al-Yaman under his successor. 11 is death is variously assigned to 13 and 
27 of the Hijrah. Isdbah, 1. 17. 

See above page 108, note 3. 

6 See above page 108, note 6 Tl>e Well and the Palace are both located at 
a town called Raidah in this mMldf. This town is described as being rich 
in springs and vineyards and its situation is given at one day’s journey from 
the capital of al-Yaman. 

1 Qur’an Ixviii. 20. See Wherry’s Commentary, Vol. IV, p 170 and notes. 

8 A station on the road which the Prophet traversed in his flight from 
Makkah to al-Madinah, at 78 miles from tho latter place. For the route 
followed by Muljammadon this occasion, see Ibu Khurdadhbah, p. 129, 
French translation, p. 99, 
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him, ai the iitiic of lik emigration a pathway to al-Madiriali. 
Between al-Marwali and al-Haura' there fell once a fire which 
blazed like burning coals. The houses of those who enjoyed their 
lives ^ at al-Hijr, are of wonderful construction. Their doors are 
arched and decorated with carved arabesques. At-Ta gh iyah,^ a 
town in ruins. At the back of JO]iaini-Uirirn-Ma‘bad^ in the Sarawat 
hills there are wonderful castles. Kamaran, an island in the sea, has 
in it a town, which is called al-‘Aql, where there is fresh water. 

In this town are the state prisons of the Kings of al-Yaman. 

One of the peculiarities of the natives of Makkah is their pride. 

The people of al-Yaman have no refinement The men of ‘Uinan 
give short weig’ht and defraud^ and do wrong. Adultery at 
‘Adan is overtly practised. The people of al-Ahqaf are bigoted 
heretics. Al-Hijaz is a poor, barren country. Tricks. Journey- 
ing from as-Sarawat in the direction of Syria, one would first find 
oneself m the territory of al-A gh arr ibii Hait^arn ; thence one 
passes to the habitations of Ya‘la ibii Abi Ya‘la, thence to Surdud 
thence to the habitations of ‘Anz-Wa’il^ in the terntories of Bani 
{^aziyyah after this one finds oneself in the territories of Jurash, 
al-‘Atl and JuUjil ; thence the traveller goes to the territories of 104 , 

t Sec above page 108, note 4 and 109, note 7. 

2 This is the same word which occurs in Qur’an Ixix 5 and which there 
means the cry of punifehmcnt by which TJbamud were destroyed. None of 
the commout<itors lias given lis name to the place where the tribe had their 
quartois, but this is apparently what oui autboi has done. 

3 There are two places, called by the name of “ the Tent of Umm Ma'bad.” 

One of them is the tent of the Arab lady where the Pr()j)liet and his compa- 
nion rested on the morrow of their flight. The other, the tent of Umm 
Ma‘bad biritii-l-Hiri;y] al-‘AnsT, is situated near al-ilahjam in al-Yaman. 

The latter is tlio place referred to in tlie text 

^ Both the words used hero to signify ‘giving short measuro or weight’ 
occur m tho 83rd chapter of the Qur’an, “ Woo bo unto thoso who give 
short measure or weight ; who, when they leoeivo by measuro 

fiom other men, take the full, but when they mcasuio unto them, or 
weigh unto them, defraud ( ) ! ” 

3 A distiict of Zabid with al-Mahjam for its capital Yfiqut, III. 73. 

® ‘Anz ibn Wahl, a brother of Bakr and Taghlib, sons ot Wa’il, the pro- 
genitors of tho two great tribes called after them. They were descended 
from llabi'ah ibn Nizar. See Kitdbu-l-Ishtiqdq, 202 and also Kay’s History 
>of Yaman, p. 166 and note 114, 

I ^aziyyah, a sub-division of the great tribe of Hawazin, to which 
the famous Duraid ibna-§-Simmah belonged. Kitdhu'l-Ish^iqdq^ p. 177, 
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Aah-Shuqrah where jKhath'am have their dwellings ; he next arrives 
in the territory of al-Harith, where the chief town is called Dhanub 
and the coast opposite to it a^-Shara ; thence into the territory 
of Shakir and ‘Amir ; thence into Bajilah ; thence into Fahm ; 
thence into the Bam ‘Asira; thence into ‘Adwan ; thence to the 
Bani Salul ; thence into Mutar, where there is a quarry of stone 
for making cooking pots ; thence into the territory o£ Birmah, 
which contains al-Abraqah and Hisnu-l-Muhayya (?) and then 
you are at al-Falaj. 

The provinces of this country are under separate governments. 
Al-Hijaz however, has ever belonged to the sovereigns of Egypt as it 
depends on this country for supplies. Al-Yaman belongs to the 
Al-Ziyad dynasty whose origin is of Hamdan.^ Ibn Tarf* has 
^A&thar and over San‘a*2 an independent Governor rules, who 
is however subsidized by Ibn ZiyM in order to read the Khiithah 
in his name. Sometimes ‘ A dan would be wrested from their 
hands.* The A1 [or Family of] Qahtan are in the mountains, they 

In Kay’s History of YamaUi 213-8, there is a short account of the tribes of 
Arabia which may be consulted here with advantapje. 

1 The Ziyadites claim to be descended from Ziyad, the reputed son of Abu 
Sufyan who was of course of the Qnraish. Hamdan is a great andf powerful 
Ilimyarite tribe of al-Yaman from whom many of the ruling chiefs of that 
country were descended, but no historian connects the name of the Ziyadites 
with this tribe. It is clear however that the founder of the dynasty at the 
time of his appointment to the government of al-Yaman by al-Ma’mun, lived 
in that country and was already one of the leading men m it. 

For a history of this dynasty which lasted close upon two centuries, see 
Kay’s Hi'itory of Yaman 

8 Sulaiman ibn Tarf was one of the princes of Tihamah. His kingdom 
comprised the provinces of ‘ A thth ar. Haly and ash -Sharjah and extended 
over a distance of seven days’ journey by two, from the port of ash-Sharjah 
to that of Haly. ‘ A thth ar. the seat of his Government, was situated on the 
borders of the sea. Ibn Tarf owed allegiance to Abu-l-Jaish Ishuq ibn 
Ibrahim the Ziyadite, whose death happened in A. H. 371. 

S The prince referred to was of the family of the Banu YaTur who were 
gaid to be descended from the Tuhha*s or Bimyarite kings of al-Yaman. In 
A. H. 352 the Governorship of San‘a* was offered to the Amir ‘Abdu-llah 
ibn Qabtau, who was grand-nephew of As^ad ibn Ya'fur, the last of the great 
princes of the family. * Abdu-llah died in 387. See Note 8 of Kay’s History 
of Yaman. 

* On the breaking np of the Ziyadite kingdom ‘Adan passed into the 
hands of the Banu Ma‘n who had held a semi-independent rule over it since 
the days of al-Ma’mun. See Kay’s History of Yaman, p. 168 and note 19. , 
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are the oldest dynasty in al-Yaman. The * Alawiyyah of ^a^dah*^ 
read the ^uphah in the name of the Al Ziyad dynasty ; they are 
the most justice -loving people. ‘ Uman belongs to ad-Dailam* and 
Hajar to the Qaramitah. Al-Ahqaf is ruled by a native chieftain. 

Taxes and tolls. At Juddah | dinar is exacted on every load 
of wheat and a Kail (gallon) from each half of a camel-load ; on a 
bundle of Shatawi^ linen, 3 dinars and on a bundle of Dahiqt,'^ 

2 dinars and on every bale of wool 2 dinars. At ‘ A^^ar, on every 
load one dinar, and on every basket of saffron one dinar, as also on 
every slave. This is levied from persons leaving the town ; the 
same dues are charged at as-Sirrain on everyone passing through, 
as well as at Kamaran. At ‘Adan goods are appraised in Zakawt 
dinars and one- tenth of the value is exacted in ^Aththarl dinars.® 

It is estimated that the royal treasury receives about one-third of 
the goods of merchants. The search here is very strict. The cus- 105 . 
tom dues paid at the coast towns are light, Ghalafiqah only excepted. 

The land taxes are as follow : — on the caravans ^ of Juddah half a 

* The ancestor of this branch of the ‘Alawiyyah was Abu- Muhammad 
al-Qa&im, the llassite, so called from having had a property at ar-Hass near 
al-Madlnah, where he resided and where ho died in A.H. 246 The dynasty 
is called after him, but the first to make himself master of Sa‘dah was his 
grandson Yahya ibnu-l- Husain who was acknowledged as Imam in 288 under 
the title of aUHadi tla-l-Haqq. Al-IIadi died at Sa‘dah in 298. For a detail- 
ed account of this dynasty the reader is refeiTed to Kay’s History of al-Yaman, 
page 184 and note 127. 

* ‘Umau came under tho power of the Dailamites in A. II. 355 when 
Ma‘izza-d-Daulah Buwaih who was already master of the seat of Caliphate, 
sent a large force under one of his Generals to conquer the country, which 
had fallen in the hands of the Qaramitah. An account of this expedition is 
given in the Kamil of Ibnu-l- Athir, Vol. VIII, p. 419. 

8 This is a kind of cloth of fine texture, so called from Shafa, a town of 
Egypt, where it was manufactured. 

* Called from the town of Dabiq in Egypt where it was manufactured. 

8 From this statement it is safe to conclude that the Aththari dinar was 
the higher in value. The value of tho ‘A thth arivvah dinars was about nine 
shillings of our own money. 

8 The caravans passing between Makkah and Juddah are called qulud 
from the circumstance of the journey occupying four days, during which the 
camels drink once only. The original meaning of qild, the singular of qulud, 
is ‘ the day on which a quartan fever comes.’ See Lane, suh, voce. 
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ditiSr at both al-Qarin and Batn Marr. At the gate of Zabid, one 
dinar on every load of musk, and half a dinar on every bale of linen. 
At other toll-houses payments are made in *Alawi dirhams. The 
ruler of Sa‘dah does not exact taxes from anyone, but he takes 
one^fortieth^ from merchants. 

The Peninsula is a tithe-land.^ At ‘Uman, on every palm-tree 
one dirham is levied. I have found it stated in the 'work of Ibn 
Khurdadhbah that the tribute of al-Taman is 600,000 dinars. I 
do not know what he means by this, nor have I seen this statement 
in the Kitdhu’l-Khai dj^ ^ on the contrary it is well-known that the 
Peninsula of the Arabs is subject to tithes. The province of 
al-Yaman was iu former times divided into three administrations, 
one Governor for al-Janad and its districts, another for Saii‘a’ and 
its districts, and a third for Hadhramaut and its disti icts. Qudamah 
ibn Ja‘far al-Katib has stated that the revenue of the two sacred 
cities is 100,000 dinars^ of al-Yaman 600,000 dlnd,rs^ of al-Yaroamah 
and al-Bahrain 510,000, and of ‘Uman 300,000 dinars. The native® 
of this country are men of contented disposition and lean 
figure. They are satisfied with little food and with scanty raimen 4 
God has favoured them with the best of fruits and the mistress ot 
trees, namely, dates and the palm.^ It is related in a tradition^ 
106 . that the Prophet of God once said, “ Honour your father’s sister the 
palm-tree, for it was created of the mud of which Adam was created, 
and none of the trees are fecundated through the male excepting 

1 This being the fixed rate in ZaMt. Cf Hamilton’s Hedaya, I. 25. 

J* See above, page 107, note 4. 

8 The “Book of Tribute” of Abu-l-Faraj Qudamah ibn Ja‘far al-Katib, 
extracts of which have been edited and translated by M. de Goeje in the sixth 
volume of his Bibliotheca Geographorum. Qudamah wrote some years before 
al-MuqaddasI. The date of his death was A.H. 337. For the statement re- 
ferred to, see also M. de Goeje’s note on page 108 of his translation of Ibn 
Khurdadhbah. 

4 The claim of the palm for superiority is successfully contested by 
the vine in an interesting chapter in the Kitabu-l-Buldan, entitled fadhlud- 
hablah ^ala-n-naMdahy p. 118. 

8 The authorities are : Abu Abdi-llah Muhammad ibn A^mad, at the city 
of Arrajan; al-Qadhi al-IIasaii ibn ‘Abdu-r- Kalman ibn Khallad ^ Musa 
ibnu-l-^Qsain; Shaiban ibn Farru^ (died A.H. 235; Ahn-l-Mah^dsin^ I, 710) ; 
Masrur ibn Sufyan at-TamimI ; al-Auza‘i (A.H. 88-157 ; Naioawt^ p. 382) j 
‘Urwab ibn Ruwaim (died 136 or 140; Ahw-MTaA^sm, 1, 378); ‘Ali ibn 
Abl Talib. 
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this tree ; and do ye give your women fresh and ripe dates to eat 
at their parturition, and if there be no fresh dates, then give themi 
dried dates of the season.*’ 

With regard to distances it is to be noted that the word ‘ and ’ 
is copulative, that the word ‘ then ’ expresses order of following 
and that the word ‘ or ’ is alternative ; for example, when we 
say ‘to such and such a place and such and such a place’ it is 
implied that the two places are in the same locality, such as 
Oulai? and Amaj, Mazlnau and Bahman-abadh ; when we say 
‘then,’ it is taken in conjunction with the word preceding it, as 
for example: to Batn Marr, then to ‘ Usfto; to Ghazzah, then to 
Rafab ; and when we say ‘or * we go back to the word before the 
last, as when we say ‘ from ar-Ramlah to Iliya or to ‘Asqalan, 
from Shiraz to Juwaim or to Sahah. We have computed the 
marhalah [stage] at 6 or 7 farsakhs ; if it happens to be more 

than this, we place two dots over the h& (the last letter of the word 

marhalah); if it exceeds ten, we place two dots below the Idm 
(the penultimate letter of the word marhalah); if the stage be less 
than six farsakis, we place one dot above the hH^ You travel 

from Makkah to Ba^n Marr,* one stage, then to ‘XJsfan* one 

stage, then to Khulais* and Amaj^ one stage, then to al-Khaim® 


1 The editor remarks in a footnote that in neither codex are these dots 
to be found. 

* Batn Marr is also called Marru-41i’Phahran, Marr being the name of the 
village and a41i''9ba'hran the valley in which it is situated. It is now called 
Wadi Fatimah. Batn Marr is described as a large and popnlons place, 
abounding in streams and rich in corn-fields and palms. It is 16 miles distant 
from Makkah. 

5 There is a distance of 33 miles between ^Usfan and Bapi Marr. There 
are several wells at this place. 

♦ Khulai? is mentioned by the author of the Qdmiia as a fortress between 
‘IJgfan and Qudaid and also by Abu-l-Fida* who likewise places a distance 
of one stage between it and ‘Usfan, the latter being to the south. 
graphief I. 109. 

6 The ordinary road goes from ‘Usfan straight to Qudaid, which here figures 
as Khaim Umm Ma‘bad. In his flight however the Prophet went from ‘Usfan 
to Amaj and thence to Qudaid. See Ibn Hisham, Life of Mufyammad^ I, 332. 

® This station is at a distance of 24 miles from ‘Usfan. The name by 
which it is generally known is al-Qudaid. In the neighbourhood of al-Qudaid 
was encamped the Arab lady in whose tent the Prophet rested during his 
flight, hence the station is sometimes called j^jaimat, or the Tent, of Umm 
Ma'bad (this being the name of the Arab lady). 

21 
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one stafife, then to al-Jaljifahi one stage, then to al-Abwi** 
one stage, then to Suqya Bani ^ifar® one stage, then to 
al-‘Arj* one stage, then to ar-Banha*® one stage, then to 
Enwai&ah one stage, then to Ta^rib one stage.® You travel 
from Makkah to Talamlam,^ one stage; then to Qarn,® one 
stage ; then to as-Sirrain,® one stage. You travel from Makkah 
to Bustan Bani ‘Amir,*® one stage; then to Dbat ‘Irq,*^ one 
stage; then to al-Qhamrah,i* one stage. You travel from 
Makkah to Qarin, one stage; then to Juddah,*® one stage, 
m From Batn Marr to Juddah it is one stage. Yon travel from 

1 From the last station the distance is 27 miles to al-Jn^fah. Al*Jiil?fah is 
the rMqdt of the Syrians when not passing through aUMadinah and the sea 
is about 8 miles distant from it. 

t At 27 miles from al-Jubfah. Al-Abwa* is midway between Makkah and 
al-Madlnah, being distant about 125 miles from each. 

B At 29 miles from al-Ahwa*. It has a running stream, a garden and 
palms. 

^ According to al-Hamduii at 24 miles from the last station. 

B AI-HamdInI places Ruwaiikah before ar-Ranb§*. The order according 
to him stands thus : al-^Arj to Ruwai^hah 24 miles ; Ruwaij^ah to ar-Bauha* 
18 miles ; ar*Rauba* to Sayalah 24 miles ; and Sayalah to al>Madinah 28 miles. 

According to Ibn Khurdadhbah ; from as-Snqya to ar-Ruwai^hah 36 miles, 
then to as-Sayalah 84 miles, then to Malal 19 miles, then to ash-Shajarah 
12 miles. Ash-ghajarah is the miqdt of al-Madinah and is 6 miles distant 
from it. 

B The whole distance between Makkah and al-Madlnah is according to 
al'Ya^qdbi 225 miles, bat the distances in Ibn j^nrda^bah amonnt to 263 
miles. The reader is referred to Sprenger^s Poat-tmd Beiserouten des Orients, 
of which use has been made in these notes. 

7 See Yaqut, IV. 1026, and OSographie d* Aboulfeda, 1. 126. 

B Called also Qarnu-l>Manazil. It is 51 miles distant from Makkah and 
36 from aJj-Ta’if which is due right of it. See Y^ut, IV. 72. 

B On the borders of the sea, at four or five days from Makkah, near 
Juddah. Yaqut, 111. 89. Distant about 19 parasaugs from Balj* Q^ographie 
d* Aboulfeda, 1. 125. 

W On the pilgrim road of al-‘Iraq, at 24 miles from Makkah. Water is 
abundant. 

R The miqdt of the pilgrims of al-‘Iraq, at 22 miles from Bustan Bani *Amir. 

W At 26 miles from Dhat ‘Irq. Here are tanks and wells. Between 
Ghamrah and Db^t 7rq is Autas, where the battle of Hunain was fought. 

IB Al'Idrisi : from Juddah to Makkah 40 miles. Spreuger remarks that 
Juddah was first colonized by Persian merchants in the caliphate of *Uthmin. 
The port of Makkah or rather at-TB'R was before that 8jiu*aihah, Cf, Yaqut, 
HI. 801. 
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ail*Jnl^!&h to Badr, one stage ; then to a$-Safra’ and al-Ma^lat,^ one 
stage ; then to ar-Ran^a’, one stage. Yon travel from Badr to 
YanbuS two stages ; then to Ra’sn-l-^Ain, one stage ; then to al- 
Ma^din (the mine), ^ one stage; then to al-Marwah, two stages. 
Yon travel from Badr to al-Jar, one stage; then to al-Jn})Lfah 
or Yanbn‘, two stages either way. Yon travel from Jnddah to 
al-Jar or as-Sirrain, fonr stages. Yon travel from Ya&rib 
to as-Suwaidiyyah or to Batnu-n-Nahhl,® two stages either 
way. From as-Suwaidiyyah to al-Marwab, the same number of 
stages ; and likewise from Batnu-n-NaU|l to Ma‘dinu-n-Naqirah.* 
If you wish to take the high road to Egypt, travel from al- 
Marwah to as-SnqyS;^ then to Bada Ya‘qub,* three stages, 
then to al-‘Aunid,7 one stage. If you go to Syria travel from 
as-Suqya to Wadi-l-Qura,® one stage; then to al-^ijr,® one 
stage; then to Taima\^® three stages. If you desire to travel 
to Makkah by the Kufah road, take from Zubalah,!^ which is 
inhabited and has abundance of water, to ash-Shuquq, 21 miles ; 
then to al-Bitao,^* 29 miles ; then to ath-Tha*labiyyahy 29 miles. 

1 A9-§afra*, Yaqufc, III. 399 Ibn Risham, I. 434. Al-Ma*lat, Yaqut, IV. 
677. Also mentioned by the author of the Qamu$, Ujikail (^amasah, I. 437) 
is situated between Badr and these two places. 

S This is a different place from Ma*dinn*D-Naqirah. Their respective posi- 
tions may be seen in Sprenger’s Karte of Arabia in the Yolnme referred to. 

S Or Batn Na]^l. It is at two stages from al-Kadlnah, aJ;-Taraf being the 
intermediate station. The distance is 22 miles from Batn Kal^l to al-T^mf 
and 85 from at-T&raf to abMadinah. 

4 At Ha^dinn-U'Naqirah, on the great pilgrim route of al-*Iraq, the road 
branches off to al-Madlnah. The first station is al-^Usailah 46 miles. From 
this to Bain Na^l is 86 miles. 

* This is Snqya Yazid. 

• The Badei*regia of Ptolemy according to Sprenger. 

I On the sea-coast. It was the port of Qur^. 

5 Another name for Qurt* 

0 The of i^alil^. The Petra of the Romans. 

W The Themma of Ptolemy. At Taima’ was the famous castle of as- 
Samau’al ibn * Adiya, which was known as al-Ablaqu-l-Pard. See Ibn g^ord. 
p. 128 and Q4og. d* Ahoulf., 1. 107. 

II The stations above Zubalah are: al-Qadisiyyah, 15 miles; al-*n^aib, 6; 
al-Mu^ijy^ah, 24; al-Qar*a’, 32; Waqi^ah, 24; ab^Aqabah, 29; and al-Qa', 24. 

U This place is also called Qabru-l-Tbadl (Ibn g]|nrd., 126). For this 
appellation, see Q4og, d’ Ahoulf., 1. 131 note 1. Yaqut however gives another 
tradition in explanation of the name. See Vol. IV., p. 28. 
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marks the end of one-third of the way, an 
inhabited place, with a large number of tanks and several wells 
id brackish but drinkable water. Then to al-Khuzaimiyyah, 32 

108. miles; then to Ajfur, 24 miles; then to Faid, 36 miles. The 
latter is a flourishing town with two forts and has abundance 
of water. Then to Tuz,a which is half way, 31 miles ; then to 
Samira’, 20 miles. It has many tanks, an abundant supply of 
water and cultivated fields ; the water is brackish but drinkable. 
Then to Qajir, 33 miles ; then to Ma‘dinu-n-Naqrah,* 34 miles. 
It has a fort ; the water-supply is poor and the place abominable* 
Then to al-Mu|^i^ab,^ 33 miles ; then to ar-Rabad^ah, 24 miles. 
The water is bitter and the place in ruins. Then to Ma‘din Bani 
Bulaim,^ 24 miles ; then to as-Salilah, 26 miles ; then to al-‘Umaq, 
21 miles. Al-*Umaq has huge wells, but the water is not abun- 
dant. Then to al-Ufai‘iyah, 32 miles; then to al-Mislah, 34 
miles. The latter has a number of tanks and water is abundant. 
Then to Ghamrah, 18 miles. There is abundant water here. 
If you travel to it [i. e,, Makkah] from ahBa$rah, go from 

109. al-Ba§rah to al-^ufair,^ 18 miles; then to ar-Ruhail,® 28 miles; 


i Al-Mnqaddasi describes Tuz as being midway between al*Kufah and 
Makkah. Other geographers say this of Faid, the etatioa next before Tuz. 
The total of distances between tbe two termini being 761 miles, the middle 
woold fall at 3751 miles from starting point, that is to say, at a place between 
Faid and Tdz which are 349 and 380 miles distant from al-Kufah respectively. 

S Galled also Ma^dinn-l'Qnraishi. An>Naqrah is also spelt an-Naqirah. 

3 Called also Mnghiihatu-l-Mawan. 

♦ Ibn Khnrdadhbah and Qudamah both agree with al-Mnqaddasi in the 
order of these stations, namely, ar-Rabadhah. Ma'din Barn Snlaim, as-Salilah 
and al-‘Umaq. From Yuqut however (III, p. 128), it is evident that next 
after ar-Rabadhah comes as-Salllah with 26 miles between them, so that the 
order stands as follows : ar-Rabadhah. as-Salilah, Ma^din Bani Snlaim and 
al-^Umaq. This is also the order in al-Ya‘qubi with the exception that he 
places al-‘TJmaq before Ma‘dm Bani Snlaim. That this is not the case 
appears from Yuqut (III, p. 728). Sprenger in his Karte follows the order of 
al-Ya*qubi. Under ar-Bahadhah Yaqut states that it is situated between 
ai-Salilah and ‘Umaq ! 

^ Before al-Bnfair there is a small station called al-Manjashaniyyah at 6 
miles from al-Ba?rah. From this station to al-Unfair the distance according 
to al-Bakri is 10 miles, so that between al-Ba9rah and al-I?ufair there are 
18 miles as in the text. 

• The author of the Q4ifm8 writes ar-Bal^il, but Yaqut leaves not doubt 
that the proper form is ar-Ruhail. 
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then to a^-Shaji, 27 miles, then to Hafar Abi Mus5,^ 26 ; then to* 
Mawiyyah, 32 ; then to Dhatu-l-‘U^ar, 29 ; then to al-Yansu*ab, 

23 ; then to as-Sumainah, 29 ; then to al-Qaryatain, 22 ; then to 

an-Nihaj, 23; then to al-‘Ausajah, 29 ; then to Ramah ; then 

to Immarah, 27 ; then to Jikh^a-h, 26 ; then to phariyyah, 18 ; 
then to Jadllah, 32 ; then to Mulhah,* 35 ; then to ar-Ruqai‘iyyah,® 

26 ; then to Qaba, 27 ; then to as-Sunbulah,^ 27 ; then to Wajrah, 

40; then to Phat ‘Irq, 27. The whole distance is 700 miles.^^ 

The road of the West: you travel from Wailah® to Sharaf 
Dhi-n-Naml,7 one stage; then to Madyan, one stage; then to 110 . 


1 Between ash-Shaji and ^afar Abi Musa Ibn EJmrdadhbah mentions 
al-Kbarja’ (Yaqut, II, p. 418). ^Jafar Abi Musa are a nnmber of wells which 
Abu Musa al-Ash^ari caused to be dug during his governorship. Abu Musa 
was appointed to the government of al-Basrah by ‘Umar in A.H. 17, in suc- 
cession to al-Mughirah. He was deposed by ‘Uthman in A.H. 29. 

8 This is evidently Faljah which Yaqut places next before ad-Dathinah, 
(II, p. 650). 

8 Although Yaqut mentions a place on this road by the name of ar-Rnqai‘i, 
it is certain from a comparison of the statements of Y^ut (II, p. 660) and 
the author of the Taju-l-*Aru8 (IX, p. 196), that this station is that known as 
ad-Dathinah. which is also called sometimes ad-Dafinah. 

♦ This should be ash-^ubaikah as stated by M. de Goeje. In place 
of this station Ibn Khurdadhbah and Qudamah have Marran (Yaqut, IV 
p. 478). 

6 This is doubtless a round number. However, M. de Goeje has been at 
pains to verify our author’s statement. The aggregate of the miles actually 
given is 571. Adding to this the distance between ‘Ausajah and Ramab, say 
29 miles, we get 600 miles up to Dhit ‘Irq. Now the distance from Dhat ‘Irq 
to Makkah is 66 miles, so that there only remains 44 miles, which M. de Goeje 
thus accounts for. The distance from al-Basrah to al-IJufair is really 36 
and not 18 miles j this gives us 18 miles, and the remaining 26 miles 
may be taken to be the mileage of a station omitted by al-Muqaddasi, which 
is called al-Majazah and which is situated between Dhata-l-‘Ushar and al- 
Yansu‘ah. With regard to the distance between al-Ba^rah and al-Hufair, how- 
ever, it is to be remarked that although the statement of Yaqut (II, p. 297), 
bears out that of M. de Goeje, both al Bakri according to Sprenger and the 
author of Tdju-l-^Arus say that the distance between these two places is only 
18 miles. 

^ Or Allah, the Elath of the Old Testament and the Aelana of classioal 
geographers. A fortress called ‘Aqahah now occupies the site of Wailah as 
it is to this day one of the stations on the route of Egyptian pilgrims to 
Makkah. Smith’s Diet, of G. and R. Geog , I, 49 a. 

T This is gharafu-l-Ba‘l of which the only description we have is that it is 
a mountiau on the Syrian route to al-Madiuah* There is nothing to show its 
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al*A‘ra\^ one stage; then to a halting-place (without a name), one 
stage; then to al-Kulayah,* one stage; then to Shag^b, on© 
stage ; then to Bada,® one stage ; then to asJi-Sharjain then to 
al-Bai(jiha’; then to WMi-l-Qura. The route now in use is as* 
follows : from Siaraf Dhi-n-Naml to a§-Sala ; then to an-Nabk 
then to phabbah then to al-‘Aunid ; then to ar-Buhbah ; then 
to Mun^ius; then to al-Bu^airah; then to al-A^sa’; then 
to al-*Ug^airah ; then to al-Jar; then to Badr. If you travel 
to Makkah from *Uman, go from Su^ar to Nazwah ; then to 
‘Ajlah,7 30 miles; then to ‘Adihwah, which is a fortress, 24 
111 . miles; then to Bi’ru-s-Sila^, 30 miles; then to Makkah, 21 
days; on this route four stations are with wells, while eight 
stages pass through a desert of sand. If you travel to it 

from Hajar, go from al-A^sa’ to ^ To reach it from San‘a’ 

one travels first to ar-Raidah, one stage; then to A^afit;^ 

position beyond the statement of al-Mnqaddasi that it is the next station 
after Wallah. On the other hand almost all other geographers who have 
described this route say the station next to Wailah is called flfaql, the AlcaU 
of Ptolemy according to M. de Goeje. The probability is that the station 
itself bears the name of Baql and that §harafn-l.Ba‘l is the name of a hill in 
its neighbourhood. 

1 This station is called in Ibn ^urdl^bah al-Aghza* and in aMdrIsi 
al-A‘da*. 

2 In Ibn Khurdadhbah this is called abKilabah, 

2 This is Bada Ya‘qub. It was from this place that Jacob set for Egypt. 

* In Ibn Khurdadhbah and Qudamah, as-Sar^atain. 

5 An-Nabk or an-Nabak. VII, p, 186. 

• A village on the borders of the sea, at 70 miles from Bads Ya'qub. 
Taqut, III, p. 464. 

7 In Keith Johnston’s map of Asia in the Boyal Atlas Nazwah, ‘Ajlah and 
Bi’rn.s-Silab are all marked. He also has a place midway between 'Ajlah 
and Bi’ru-s-Silab which he calls Adhud. But, while the distance between 
Nazwah and Bi’ra.s-Silab in al-Muqaddasi is only 84 miles, the distance 
between these two places in the map is more than twelve degrees. These 
names are spelt in the Atlas as follows : Nezwah, Ajla, Adhud and Bires 
Selah. The first two will be found in the map in Hf and the last two in Gf. 

8 A lacuna in the text. The route from Hajar passes through al-Yama- 
mah. The stations from al-Yamamah to Makkah according to Ibn jShurdajh* 
bah are; al-*Irdh; abljadiqah ; as-Saib; aii-J^niyyah ; a?.§afrahj as- 
Sudd; Sidarah; al-Qaryatain. At al-Qaryatain the Yamimah route joins the 
great Basrah to Makkah route. 

2 A town with vineyards, corn-fields and springs, The people of the 
country call this place Tk^fit (Yaqut, I, p. 116.) 
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then to Kbaiwan;^ then to al-A^mashiyyah then to Sa^dah; 
then to (Jharfah then to al-Mahjamh ; then to Sharurah;* then 
|o a^-Si^jjah ; then to Kn^bah then to Yabanbam,® which 
IS at a distance of 8 miles from Juragb ; then to Banat Jarm,^ one 
stage; then to Jasada’ then to Bisbab ; then to Tabalah then 112. 
to Ranyah then to Kudayy then to §afr then to Tnrabah ; 
then to al-Putuq; then to al-Jadar;*® then to al-Gbamrah.^^ 

1 See above, page 139, note 2. It is a large village Hch in vineyards 
which prodnoe grapes in bunches of large size. There are two tanks in it and 
its inhabitants are 'Umarls, t.e., descendants of ^Umar ibnnd^Khattab, Ibn 
Khnrdadhbah. 

^ A place without inhabitants, where there is a small spring. Ihid, 

^ In Ibn Khnrdadhbah it is called ^Ariqah. It is uninhabited and with 
but little water. 

* Or gharum RSI?, a large village with springs and vineyards. 

5 In Ibn Khnrdadhbah Kntnah, a large village with wells. 

® Yabanbam or Yabambam, as also Abanbam or Abambam. It is with- 
out inhabitants. With reference to the statement of the author that it is at 
a distance of 8 miles from Jurash, M. de Goeje remarks that Qudamah says 
this of Kuthbah, Ibn Khurhadhbah of Thujjah, and al-Idrlsl of Sharum. 

I Or Banat Barm. This is doubtless Banat yarb which according to 
Yaqut is more generally called IJarb (II, p. 233). It is a large village with a 
spring and a well. 

8 Jasada* or Jusada*. It has a well but no inhabitants. 

9 A large town with springs. 

10 A village with palms and springs. These springs are of the kind known 
as butliur, namely, water flowing underneath gravelly grounds, at a depth 
of two cubits or less, sometimes even at such a little depth as to be forced up 
by the impact of animals’ hoofs. Yaqut, II, p, 826. 

II It is Kara in Ibn Khurdadhbah • a place with palms and springs. 

1* This is called gafn in Ibn Khurdadhbah. He places it next to Turabah 
and speaks of it as having two wells. 

18 This is called al-Jadad by Qudamah. It is 12 miles distant from al- 
^amrah, the third station from Makkah on the Kufah route. At al-Ghamrah 
the road parts, those making for Makkah going by way of ‘Irq and 
those for al-Yaman by way of al-Jadad. There is one well only, with palms 
and fields watered by means of camels. Qudamah, p. 188. 


1^ The distances in miles 
follows: — 

between the 

stations on this 

route are 

From San‘a’ to Raidah 

20 m. 

Gharfah 

22 m. 

AJhftflt 

16 m. 

Al-Mahjarah 

12 m. 

Khaiwan 

16 m. 

gharu Rah 

14 m. 

Al-A^mashiyyah 

17 m. 

Aih-Thujjah 

16 m. 

6. ?a*dah 

22 m. 

10. Knihbah 

20 m. 
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The direct routed is through at-Ta’if ; I have not travelled 
on this route. From Makkah to at-Ta’if there are two routes. 
You go to BiV Ibni-l-MurtafiS one stage ; then to Qam, one 
stage; then to at-Ta’if, one stage. The other route is by 
way of ‘Arafat, two stages over the hill.* To reach Makkah 
from Wailah, through which all pilgrims from the west have 
to pass, there are several routes. The route along the coast 
goes from Wailah to Sharafu 1-Ba‘l, one stage ; then to af-Sala, 
one stage ; then to an-Nabk, one stage ; then to Dhabbah, one 
stage ; then to ‘Aunid, one stage ; then to ar-Buhbah, one stage ; 
then to Munkhus. one stage ; then to al-Buhairah, one stage ; 

then to al-Ahsa’, one stage® — then to al-A‘ra , one stage , 

then to al-Kulayah, one stage ; then to Shaghb, one stage ; then 
to Bada, one stage ; then to ash-Sharjain, one stage ; then to 
ahBaidha’, one stage ; then to Qui one stage ; then to Suqya 
Yazid, one stage. As for al-Yaman, it is hardly possible for 
me to compute the number of stages over the different routes run- 
ning through it as in the case of other districts ; I will however 


Yabanbam 

20 m. 

Ranyah 

22 m. 

Banat Jarm 

20 m. 

Kudayy 

16 m. 

Jasada’ 

22 m. 

Turabah 

15 m. 

Bishah 

21 m. 

§afr 

22 m. 

15. Tabalah 

11 m. 

20. Futuq 

23 m. 

1 In the route described above the 

traveller goes in the first 

instance to 


al-^amrah and then turns back to C^at *Irq. There is however a direct 
route to Makkah from al-Fntuq, through Qarnu-l-Manazil and Bi’r Ibni*l- 
Murtafi*. Sprenger writes, ‘On the road between Safr and al-Futuq there 
is a station called Jildan. From this station to Ra*su-1-Manaqib is 12 miles. 
This is the most northerly point on this route. Here the traveller takes 
a turn to the south-west. Ra^sn-I-Man^ib is not a station, this being 
Qarnn-l-Manazil, which is 6 miles farther on. Qudamah evidently describes 
the same route on p. 190. 

» From ‘Arafat the traveller passes to the valley of Ka‘man over a hill 
called Na*mann-s-Sa^ab, from its being always covered with clouds. From 
the valley of Na‘man the road slopes upwards to the snmmit of an ascent 
[‘aqabah] from which one gets a view of aJ-Ta’if- The road descends again 
and again rises to a small elevation which is called Tan‘imu-|;-T3>‘ff> to dis- 
tinguish it from the place of the same name near Makkah. 

* There is a lacuna here. The stations which follow are not a continuation 
of the same route, but are on the land route which passes through Madyan. 
Al-A‘ra* is the station next after Madyan. Both routes have already been 
described. 
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state what I have known and summarize what I have heard. 
From §aiii‘a* to §ada’, 42 fareakhs. From San‘a' to ^adhramant, 
72 faraakis. From §an‘a’, to Diiamar, 16 farsakks; then to 
Kasafan and KahlaU) one stage (of 8 farsakhs) ; then to ^ujr and 
Badr, 20 farsakis-, then to ‘Adan, 24 farsakhs. From Bhamar to 
Xah^ib, one stage (of 8 farsakha) ; then to as-Sahul, oue stage 
(of 8 farsakhs) ; then to ath-^hujjah, the same distance ; then to 
al-Janad, the same. From §an‘a* to al-Janad, 48/ar5aM^* From 
San‘a* to al-‘Urf, one stage (of 8 farsakhs) ; then to Alhan, 10 
farsa khs ; then to Jublan, 14; then to Zabid, 12, From San‘a to 
Shibam, one stage (of 8 farsakhs). From San ‘a’ to ‘Ath“^ar, 10 
stages.^ Lastly from ‘ Adan to Abyan, 3 farsakhs^ 

The Province op al-Tbaq. 

It is the country of men of refinement,* and the spring 
head of the learned. Of pure water and wonderfully fine air, 
it was the country chosen by the Caliphs. It has produced 
Abu Hani£ah,s the Doctor of Doctors, and Sufyan,^' the chief 
of the Readers, and was the birth-place of Abu ‘Ubaidah,^ 


I Al-MnqaddasI appears to ase the stage here for a distance of S farsaj^s, 

S To give the full significanco of the word it will not be amiss to 

transcribe what Arab lexicographers say in definition of it. The word signi- 
fies according to Lane Excellenty or elegant^ %n 7mndy manners^ and address or 
speech ; and inpersony countenancej or garby guise, or external appearance ; or all 
of these qualities combined : or clever, ingenious, intelligent, or acute in intel- 
led ; well-mannered, well-bred, accomplished or polite ; beautiful in person or 
countenance ; elegant, or graceful, 

* Abu l^anlfah was a native of al-Kufah, but when Baghdad was founded 
al-Man^ur invited him to the new capital of the Caliphate, where he died in 
A.H, 160. He was buried in the Kh aizuran cemetery in the eastern quarter 
of the city. His shrine forms one of the suburbs of the modern town of 
Baghdad. Abu Banifah was born in A.H, 80. 

^ Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah. See ante, page 60, note 2. Sufyan. lies buried at 
aU^ajun in the Jannatu-l-Ma^Ja, the sacred cemetery of Makkah. 

^ Abu *Ubaidah Ma^mar ibnu-l-Mu;fch^una, one of the most oelebrated 
philologists and grammarians. He was a native of al-Basrah where he was 
bom in A.H. 110, In the year 188 he proceeded to Baghdad on an invitation 
from Harunu-r-Rashid. He died at al-Ba 9 rah in A.H. 209, leaving nearly two 
hundred treatises. Abu ‘Ubaidah was the most accomplished scholar of the 
day, especially versed in the philology of the Arabic language, its idioms and 
rare expressions, and in the history of the ancient Arabs and their battle- 
days aiud poetry. His life is given by Ibn Kh allikan (De Slane, HI, p. 388), 
22 
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Abu *Anir* the author of one of the systems of reading, 
Qlamzah,^ al-Kisi^^ and of many doctors of law, Headers and 
UttSrateurSf and noble persons, sages, able diplomatists, religions 
men and excellent, witty and intelligent people. It was here that 
Abraham the Friend was bom,® and to this country many an illns- 
trions Companion emigrated. Does it not contain al-Ba^rah, which 
has been declared to counterbalance the whole world ? and Ba|d2^&d, 
whose praise is widespread ? and the great Khfah and Samarra f 
Its river is without doubt one of the rivers of Paradise ; while 
the dates of al-Ba§rah^ are something not to forget. In fine, its 


1 Abu Zakariyyi’ Yatya ibn Ziyad aJ-Farra*, the grammarian, wbo was 
distingoiahed by his knowledge of grammar, philology, and varions branches 
of literature. Al-Farra* was bom at al-Kufah, but he usually resided at 
Bayhdad. He wrote sereral works on grammar and the Qur’an, and acted as 
tutor to the two sons of al-Ma’mun. He died A.H. 207 on the road to Makkak 
at tii6 age of sixty-three years. His life will be found in Ihn ^^aUiktn, IV. 
63. 

* Abu *Amr ibnu-l-*Ala’. See ante, p. 61, note 9. 

S See ante, p. 61, note 7. 

* Abu-l-Basan *Ali ibn Uamzah al-Kisa’i, one of the seven readers of the 
Qur’an aud a great grammarian and philologist. He was bom at al-Kufah 
ia A.H. 112 and died at ar-Kayy in A.H. 189. Ibn Khallikaa, II. 237. 

ft Abraham’s birthplace is said to have been Ku;y2.& Babba, the ancient 
Cuthah of which mention is made in 2 Kings xvii. 24. Abraham is called the 
friend of God in Qur’an iv. 124. The name however has a biblical origin. 
Cf, 2 Chronicles xx. 7 ; Isa. xli. 8 ; and James ii. 23. 

ft' gives the names of 49 kinds of date all to be found in al- 

Bafrab. They are transcribed here from page 130 p of the text j some of the 
names are of doubtful orthography and not to be found in dictionaries : a^h- 
Phabbi, al-Barilii [ al-B^tki ? ], al-Khaishum, a^-^a^ri (?)> as-Sukkar, ah 
Bashkar, at-Tabaraa dh. al-Abmar [the redj, al-A^far [the yellow], al-j|^ns» 
ittwini, al-Ma*qili, al-Aza^, al-Hilbaj^ [-See Lisanu-l-^Arab, suh voce. The 
text reads al-HilyatK], al-Karrami, al-Qa4kriyyah (?) [M. de Goeje proposes 

to read al-QiAbft^lyy^« The word might also be al-Qishriyyab, Cf* Jjane 

^ o 

jsi Dates, or dried dates, having much (or skin).], al-Quraitl (?) 

[U, de Goeie proposes al-Qurai4(?i], al-Hairum [LisSnu-l-*Arab <d-Bairun,'i 
al-BidSl! (P), ar-Eifi, al-'Arusi, al-Ba^injani, al-Ibrahimi, aa-Zunburi, al-Ya*. 
4hu4h [at-Ta‘4hu^], al-Bimaj, al-Muljaddar (P), al-Bairuni, ^-Sbuwaiqi (f> 
[there is a species of date called ashShvwai^t], al»Jaisuwan, al- Amri, al- 
Qurashi, al^Yamami, al-Bami, as-Sihriz, al-Bizkan (?)» al-fltabiran (P), al- 
Affar, al-Hubakram (P), al-Qa^ab, al-Jinani, al-Mudabraj, ab^arbi {aU 
fliariimof theiextSsa wrong reading), agfe-Sbarqi, al-gh^^o^b 
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excelleneied many and oonntless* Tbe Sea of China touched 
its farthest eztremitj) the desert stretches alongside of it as 
thou seest, and the Euphrates discharges itself within its lixnits* 

But it is the house of sedition and famines, is daily retrogressing 
and suffers greatly from oppression and heavy taxes ; besides, its 
fruits are few, its vices many and the burdens on the people 
heavy. This is its figure and form,^ and God knows best and is 
wisest. 

We have divided it into six districts and one dependency. The 114. 
districts in the olden days were not the same as now, with the 
exception of Qulwan,* but we always follow the actual state of 
things. 

The old districts and capitals are inserted with the towns. 

The districts bear the same names as their capitals. They are, 
beginning from the Peninsula of the Arabs: al-Kfifah ; next 
al- Basrah; then Wasit ; Bagjidad; ^ulwan ; and lastly Samarra. 
Among the towns of al-Kufah are the following : — Qammam Ibn* 
‘Umar;® al-Jami‘aia ;* Sura ; an-Nil; al-Qadisiyyah ; *Ainu-t-Tamr, 

Of the towns of al- Basrah are: — al-Ubullah; Shiqq ‘Uthman;® 

al-Ma’buri, 6ai$ba-l-Bas^1, al-Fawisan (?}. There is also the date, 

which Abu Atmad al-Musa^i imported from al-Madinah. For only tw6 
months are fresh dates wanting in al-Baftrah. 

i As stated before the editor has not reproduced the maps. 

* This province was called by the Persians Iran-^dhr^ the origin ac- 
cording to the best authorities of the word *lraci. It was divided by them 
into twelve districts. A description of these distriots will be found farther 
on. The Persian name of the district of ^alwin was gha^ Fairuz. 

® The Bath of Ibn ‘Umar : it is however more properly oalled ^ammam 
‘Umar, as it was named after ‘Umar ibn Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqa? (al-Bila^nrl, 
p. 281). Bammam ‘Umar was sitaated on a canal derived from the Eophrates 
called Nahm-n-Nars. It is marked in the map of Mesopotamia which accom- 
panies Guy Le Strange’s Description of Mesopotamia and Bagdad by Ibn 
Serapion. 

^ Or the two Mosqnes ; the modem town of Billah, originally known as 
Billat (Settlement of) Ban! Masyad. Yaqut, II. 822. See Gay Le Strange’s 
Description of Mesopotamia^ p. 259. 

® Both Yaqut (III. 290) and al-Bill^nr! (p. 851) have Shatt ‘Uihtnin 
for Shlq<I ‘Ujthman. ShS'ldi Apply 1*0 the lands along the banks of a 
canal, while Shlqq would apply to the canal itself, 'Ujihuian was the 

property of ‘Ujihnian ibn Abi-l-‘A 9 l aJh-Ihaqafi {Ifobah^ II. 1098), to whom 
‘Ujd^man ibn ‘Allan gave these lands in ezohaoge for his house at al*Mi4!nidi 
Which he had appropriated for public use. 
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Zabin ; Badran ; Bajan ; Nabru-l-Malik ; Dubba;^ Nabru-l-Amir 
Abtt-l-Kba^ib Sulaimanan ;* ‘AbbSdSn; al-Mtittawwi‘ab al- 
Qiadalab;^ al-Maftab;"^ al.Ja*fariyyah.® Of the towns of Wasit 
are: — Famu-9.§ilb Darmakan ; QurSqnbah ; Siy&dah ; Badhibin 
as-Sikr ; at-Xib ; Qurqub ; Qaryatn-r-Raml ; Nahr TirS ^ Lahban ; 

I In al.Biladhnri (p. 363) there is mention made of a canal, which the 
author calls Nahr Rnbba and the digging of which he assigns to the Caliph 
ar-Ras^id. Under Dnbba, Yiqut says the same thing of the canal of Dnbbl. 
It is not likely that these are two different canals, but what is the true name 
of the canal ? As Taqut has given it under the letter d in his Dictionary, 
the name may without hesitation be taken to be Dnbba. It is strange, 
however, that in giving the etymology of the word Yiqut has said that Vvibha 
meant ‘ a she-goat that is confined in the tenty or houscy for the sake of her milhf 
whereas in fact the word which has this meaning is ruhhd and not duhhd* 

3 According to al»BiIadhnri (p. 862) this canal was the work of the 
Caliph al'Man^ur, hence it was first called ** Nahr AmIri-l-Mu’minin,** but 
afterwards it came to be known as the “Canal of the Prince” as al- 
Man^ur had made a grant of it to his son Ja^far. It is the eighth of the nine 
canals of al-Basrah and flows at a farsaM below the Nahr AbiM-KhasIb. 
See Guy Le Strange, p. 804. 

3 The seventh of the nine canals of ahBasrah, stated by al-Biladhurl 
(p. 862} to have taken its name from Abu^l-Khasib Marzuq, a freedman of the 
Caliph al-Man^ur, who granted him the lands here in fief. The name is still 
found on the present map. Guy Le Strange, p, 307. 

♦ Called after a certain Sulaiman ibn Jabir, surnamed “the Ascetic,” 
who had taken up his abode here as a religious warrior. Ibn Qauqal describes 
it as lying opposite Abbadan. See Guy Le Strange, p. 802. 

6 The original form of the word is al-Mutawwi‘ah which is applied to 
volunteers in a holy war, 

6 Nahru-l-Qindal, the last of the nine canals of al> Basrah. See Guy Le 
Strange, p. 307. 

T One of several small towns of al- Basrah situated along the bank of the 
Tigris, the order of their position being *Abbadan on the sea, al-Ubullah, 
al'Maftah and aLMadhar. IfiaM'f'h P- 81, See also Guy Le Strange, p. 803. 

8 Al-Ja‘fariyyah lies on the desert side. This town had fallen into the 
hands of the Qaraxnitah. See Arabic text, p. 118 o. 

3 A town on the east bank of the Tig^s at the head of the cjinnl of a?- 
Sil^ which flowed from this river seven farsaMs above WasiJ;. Famu-?-§il^ 
was situated between Jabbnl and the latter town, at 82^ 40^ of Lat. Q4og, 
d*Ahoulfy II. 78. See also Guy Le Strange, p. 44. 

16 A considerable village below Wasit on the bank of the Tigris. Yaqut 1. 461. 

II There is a well-known town of this name in the district of al-Ahwas 
which is probably identical with the town mentioned above* The AhwSs 
and Wasit districts are conterminous, which accounts for the same town being 
located in both districts. The town is also called Nahr TIrm, It is 35 farsaMe 
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Basamiyab tJdisah. Of the towns of Baghdad are : — an-Nahra- 118' 
wan; Baradan;* Karah;^ ad-Daskarah; Tarastan;^ Haruniyyah 
Jalula’ ; Bijisra Baqnbah Iskaf Bnwahriz Kalwa^ha ; 
Darzijan al-Mada*in ; Gil Sib Daim.l.‘lqfil ; an-Nn‘maiiiy- 


distant from Wasi|; and only 7 from Suqn-I-Ahwaz. Ibn Bnstab states (p. 187) 
that the end of the distriot of Nahr Tlrin adjoins the beginning of the districts 
of the Tigris. 

I Yaqut, II. 674, Basamata. Ibnnd-Atkii*) IX. 128, Ba^amana. See 
editor’s footnote and also note at the bottom of page 440 of the Glossary. 

S Baradan lay on the eastern bank of the Tigris at a distance of 4 fav 
saMis from the capital and was the first stage on the north road. Gay Le 
Strange, p. 39. 

8 A village of Baghdad to which conriers ran daily from Baghdad, return- 
ing the same evening. Taqut lY. 224. 

* This is evidently the same as Tar^ristan which is mentioned by Ibn 
Bustah (p. 164) and also in the Kitdhu-l-Bulddn of Ibnn-l-Faqih (p. 213). 
At Tararistan there was a qanfarah, or an arched strnctnre of masonry, over 
which the Baghdad-^aniqln road passed. It was situated between ad- 
Daskarah and Jalula’ at about 20 farsaMs from Baghdad. 

8 This is the place mentioned in Ibn Rustah (p. 164) as being near the 
Qantarah of Tararistan. Yaqut (IV. 946) describes it as a village in the 
district of Baghdad near Shahraban, on tbe ^urisan road. The wonderful 
bridge of arches of which he speaks and which he calls Qantaratu-l-Haru- 
niyyah must be the same as Qantarat Tararistan already mentioned. Another 
town called al-Haruniyyah was situated in Syria. It was founded by Hariin 
ar-RashId, from whom it took its name. 

* According to Yaqut (I. 464) Bajisra was a small pleasant town to the 
oast of Baghdad and 10 farsaMs distant from it. Bajisra stood on tbe 
Tamarra canal. 

*1 This is the place called in Yaqut (I. 472) BS^aquba or Ba'quba, which is 
the name by which it is known at the present day. Ba'quba lies on the Dayalai 
river (the Diyala of the maps) at a distance of 10 /arsaMs from Baghdad. 

8 Iskaf Bani-l-Junaid, There were two places of this name, Iskaf u-1- 
‘Ulya between Baghdad and Wasit in the Nahrawan district and Iskaf u-s- 
Sufla also in the Nahrawan, Iskaf has been identified with the rains marked 
Semak, or Sumakeh. Gny Le Strange, p. 269. 

* According to Yaqut (I, 764) a large village with gardens and a mosque, 
in the neighbourhood of Ba‘quba, at about 8 farsa^B from Baghdad. 

W Yaqut (I. 667) describes it as a large village below Baj^dad on the 
western bank of the Tigris. It was one of the seven Persian cities which 
were called collectively by the Arabs aUMaddHn, Its original name is stated 
to have been Darzindan. 

U Called also al-Jil ; a village below al-Mada’in. Yaqut, 1. 180. 

W As-Sib, or Sib Bani Kuma, lay on the bank of the Tigris^ 7 farsatk^ 
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yah ; Jatjuayi ; Jabbal ; Nahr Sabas ;* ‘Abartg ;* Babil ; ‘Abdas ; 
Qasr B^bairah. Ofthetownsof Qulwinare: — SbSniqln; Zab&jSn; 
gbala^ilSa;* al-JSmid;* al-Qurr; as*Siraw&n Bandanijfin.* 
Of the towns of SSmarra are : — al-Karkh ; ‘Ukbara ; ad*Dur al-* 
Jami'ain [the two Moeqaes]; Batt;^ Badh&nat ;* Qaffra'l'Jaff;^** 


below al-MadlHn (Qtidamab, p. 193). Here a battle took plaoe in A.H. 862 
between the troops of a1-Mn*tadbid and Ya'qdb a$-$affar, in wbicli the latter 
was completely routed. Ibn Hustab, p. 186. AMTamtl, VII. 200. 

1 On tbe western bank of tbe Tigris, at the head of the canal of the same 
name and 12 farsaMti above Wasil;. Guy Le Strange, p. 48. 

8 A large village on the Nahrawan canal. Yaqat III. 604. Gny Le 
Strange, p. 266. 

8 In one of the MSS. this is written ghalashan. This is also the name of 
the village in the Kamil of Ibnu-l-At^Ir. {See Vol. VI., pp. 172 and 181). 
Sditoris note. 

4 The name is not found in the work of Y&qut, bnt this author mentions 
a {dace which he calls al-Jamidah and describes as a large village of the 
Wlsit district. This is the same as ab Jawamid of Ibn Serapion, p. 274. 

8 As-SIrawan is 7 stages beyond J^ulwan. It is generally included in the 
province of ab Jibal. 

• The town called in Yiqut abBandanljain (I. 746). The original Persian 
name of the town was Wandanikan. It is, he says, a well-known place on 
the far side of an-Nahrawan towards the Jabal (Persian ‘Iraq). It is a 
dependency of Baghdad, but might also be reckoned among the townships of 
Mihrijanqadhaq. One of its inhabitants thus describes it: al-Bandanljain 
is a collection of hamlets, separate one from the other and each not visible 
from the others but of which the palm-trees continue with no interval. The 
largest hamlet was called B^u);nayl, where there was a market and where 
the Governor’s house and the residence of the Qa^hl stood. The other 
hamlets were Buwaiqiya, Suq Jamil and Filisht. 

7 There are two places bearing this name in the district of Samarra both 
of which are situated between Takrit and the city of BamarrI. The Dur 
which is nearer to Takrit is known as Ddr of Takrit and is the same as that 
called by Ibn Serapion (p. 267) Dur al-Qari^iL. The other Dur, known as 
Dor of Samarri, formed one of the western suburbs of that city, beyond 
al-Kar]^. This second Dur is the place which abBiladJinri calls ‘ArabaySl 
(p. 697). Cf, abYa‘qnb!, p. 88. 

8 Yaqut mentions two places called al-Batt. One is a village about the 
size of a town situated near Badhan in the country round Baghdad. The 
other is a large village between Ba‘quba and Buwahriz. 

8 On the eastern bank of the Tigris not far from Baf^dad there are two 
districts known as Badhanu-bA*la and BajJJ^anu-bAsfal. But the village of 
Ei^anat appears to be farther to the north. Of, abBiladhurif p. 266. 

10 Qa^ru-bJafif, “ The Gypsum Palace,*’ is described by Yaqut (IV. 110) 
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Ilari;iAiw§ai;* Bai^qi; Sindiyyali;* BSqrfrabah; Dimimmi 
ai- Anb5r ; Hit ; Takrit ; as-Sinn. 

Should anyone say, ‘Why didst thou place Babil amon^ the 
district towns when in ancient times the whole prorince was 
called after it P Is it not a fact that al-Jaihani began his work 
with the mention of these parts, calling the country by the name 
of Babil ? So also it was called by Wahh in his Mubtada*^ as 
well as by others of the learned.* I reply, ‘ We have avoided 

as situated abore the Palace named al-Haruni, which the Caliph al-Waihi^ 
built at Samarra {Cf. BilSanri, p. 2&7). Guy Le Strange, Description of 
Mesopotamiaf p. 266. 

1 The text has ^ l?ari, a name not found in any other writer and 
evidently corrupt. M. de Goeje remarks that it is probably Juwai and 

that it may stand for Jnwaith, which is a place between Baghdad and 

AwanE near ahBaradan. It is more probable however that a oorrnp^ 

tion of Ilarba, which Yaqut (II. 236) describes as a small town on the 

upper end of the Dujail canal, between Takrit and Baghdad and opposite to 
al-IIa(yiirah. ^arba and al-‘AIt^ according to Ibn j^urda^bah (p. 14) 
mark the limit of the Sawad (al-‘Iraq) on the north. IJarba still exists on 
the western side of the Dujail canal, where there is a magnificent stone 
bridge, now partly in ruin, built by the last ‘Abbaside Caliph bat one, al- 
Mustanrir, in A.H. 629 (1232). Guy Le Strange, p. 39. 

• More generally called Awana, a small pleasant town with many gardens 
and trees in the Dujail district, at a distance of 10 faraakhs from Baghdad 
in a northerly direction (Yaqut I. 395). The ruins of Awana still exist oh 
the left bank of the old bed of the Tigris. Gny Le Strange, p. 39. 

3 As-Sindiyyah is a village situated on the Nahr ‘Isa between Baghdad and 
al-Anbar. (Yaqut III. 168). Nahr ‘Isa is the first of the four great canals 
which flow off from the Euphrates to the Tigris. Guy Le Strange, p. 71. 

4 A large village on the Euphrates near the hamlet of al-Pallujah (Yaqut 
II. 600). Guy Le Strange, p. 71. 

3 Although 9aji Khalfa does not mention al-MuUada\ there is no question 
that its author is the same person as Wahb ibn Munabbih. Wahb 
(A.H. 24-114) (A.D. 646-733) was a Jew converted to Islamism and was 
highly esteemed in his day as a transmitter of historical information. As 
Baron de Slane remarks, a great part of the information which the 
Husulman historians give us respectfog the anteislamio history of Persia, 
Greece, Yemen, Egypt and other countries comes from him. De Slane 
adds that he was an audacious liar, as Moslim critics of a later period at 
length discovered. Ibn ^allikan mentions a treatise of his entitled 
An ojxonnt of the crowned htngs belonging to the race of flimyar, with thdr 
history, the anecdotes related of them, the indication of their tombs and speeimcm 
ef their poetry, Ibn j^allikau III. 671. 
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this and the like questions by accepting in the treatment of our 
subject the actual situation of afEairs, just as is the case in the 
matter of Oaths. Dost thou not see it stated that if a man who 
lie had sworn not to eat heads were to eat of the heads of oxen or 
sheep, he would break his oath, while Abu Yusuf and Muhammad^ 
on the other hand say that his oath is not broken thereby P In 
respect of this I have heard our chief doctors say, ‘We do not 
consider this to be a difEerence between them ; for, in the time of 
Abu ^anifah these heads were sold and eaten, while in their time 
the custom had fallen into disuse.’ Now, we have travelled the 
empire of Islam through its length and breadth and have not 
heard the people call this province by any other name than that 
of al-‘Iraq ; nay, most people do not know where Babil is. Again 
dost thou not see how Abu Bakr answered ‘Umar when the latter 
asked him to send his troops to these parts ? “ It is more pleas- 
ing to me, he said, that God should give into my possession one 
span of the Holy Land than a whole district of the districts of 
al-‘Iraq.” He did not say ‘ of the districts of Babil.’ If it be 
further said, ‘ the words of God, the most High/ “ — and what has 
been revealed to the two angels at Babil/’* are a proof in 
support of our contention ; I answer, ‘ This name may be made 
applicable to both the province and the town : that it is applied 
to the town is a point on whicli all are in accord, for no two ever 
dispute about its name ; that it is applied to the whole province 
is a controverted point. It is therefore to the one who ao applies 
it to bring proofs.’ 

Al-Kufah is a large and pleasant town, well-built, with'spH^did 
markets and abundant supplies, and forming a centre of habitation 
to many people who are able to find in it easy means of livelihood. 
It was founded by Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqa§^ in the days of ‘Umar. 

I Mnbammad ibnu-l-9aBan ash-Shaibani (A.H. 135-189) (A.D, 763-806), 
the oelebrated doctor of the School of Abu ^anifah. See ante, p. 149, note 4. 
His life will be found in Ibn ]^allikan (II. 590). 

* Qur’an, ii. 96. 

* Si.*d ibn Abi Waqqas was one of the earliest converts to the Faith and 
was present with the Prophet at the battles of Badr, Ubtid, al-]^andaq and 
the rest. Early in A.H. 14 ‘Umar appointed him commander of the army of 
conquest in al-‘Ir^ and the great victory of al-Qadisiyyah which he won 
towards the end of the same year, opened to him the way to al-Mada’in, the 
capital of Persia, which was captured in l^afar of the year 16 (March, 637 A.D.). 
lu A.H. 18 Sa‘d laid the foundations of al-Kufah in an extensive plain not far 
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Every tract of sand mixed mth pebbles is known as kufah ,^ — ^doxi 
thou not observe the nature of the ground here ? The town 
which formerly stood in this neighbourhood was al-Ijlirah* which 
is now in ruins. The first of the Companions who settled 

from al-IJirah and lying above the banks of the western branch of the 
Euphiates. The dwellings were made at first of reeds but as fires were 
frequent they were afterwards bnilt of brick. Sa‘d continued governor of 
al'Kufah up to A.H. 21 when he was deposed by ‘Umar He was however 
reinstated in his former office in A H, 24, early in the Caliphate of 
but recalled after he had been a little more than a year in office. The name 
of Sa'd’s father, Abu-l- Waqqas, was Malik ibn Wuhaib ibn ‘Abd-Manaf ibn 
Zuhrah al-Qurashl. Sa*d was a brave general and one of the ten chief Com- 
panions of the Prophet and nearly related to him. His death occurred in 
A.H. 65 at his castle in al-‘Aqiq, a valley seven or ten miles from al-Madinah, 
and was bnried at the famons cemetery of al-Baqi‘. Na/wawif p, 275 Sir 
W. Muir’s The Coliphate^ p. 133, etc. 

1 YaqQt (IV. 322) gives aa many as seven etymologies of the word al-Kiifahf 
but the above appears to be the best. Ibnu-1-Kalbi gives his opinion that it 
yas so named from a small hill in its immediate neighbourhood which was 
called Kufttn. 

2 Al-Hirab was the capital of the Arab tribes occupying the tract west of 
the Euphrates. It lay on the plain of Najaf and stood like its successor 
al-Kufah on the western branch of the Euphrates. Long before its occu- 
pation by the Muslims in 12 A H. (633 A.D ) the Lakhmite dynasty had 
ceased to rule over this city, which was then and had been for many years past 
governed by a Persian Satrap {TJhe Cahphate^ p. 56). The palace of Kh a war nag 
was about a mile to the east of the city and stood on a canal of the same 
name which flowed into the Lake of Najaf. As-Sadir, another celebrated 
palace of the kings of al-Hirah was to the west, on a stream which also bore 
the same name. The following table gives the succession of the kings of 
al-Ijlirah so far as they can be fixed. It is taken from Lyall’s Anctent Arabian 
Poetry, pp. 101-2. 

Legendary Kings — Length of Reign. 

1. ‘Amr I., son of ‘Adi, son of Nasr, son of Rabi‘ah, son of 

Lakhm ... ... ... 118, 100, ©r 60 years. 

2. Imra’u-l-Qais I. .. ... . ... 45 J ,, 

3. ‘Amr II , son of No. 2 ... ... 30 „ 

4. Atts son of Qallam, “an Amalekite*^ (i.e., race mi known) 5 „ 

5. Imra’u-l-Qais II. . ... ... 25 „ 

6. Aii-Nu‘man I., son of No. 5, builder of ^awamaq, tutor 

of King Bahram G5r. said to have renounced the 
world and become an anchorite at the end of his 
reign ... .... .. ... , 29 yrs. 4 m. 

Seim-historical Kings ; — 

7. AI-Man^ir 1. , his mother was Hind of Ghassan 

23 


44 yeaxs» 
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in al’Kufali was *A11 ibn Abi X^bb,^ who was accompanied by 
*Abdxi-llah ibn Mas‘ud* and Abn-d-Darda\® After tbis they fol- 

8. Al-Aswad, son of No. 7 : his mother Hirr, of ghaiban, 

of Bakr ... ... ... 20 years. 

9. Al-Mtmdhir II., brother of No. 8, and son of Hirr 7 „ 

Miatorical Kings *. — 

10. An-Nii*nian II., son of No. 8, his mother sister of al- 

UMith al-Kindi. (We know from Joshua Stylites 

that he died from a wound in 603 A.D.) ... ... 4 „ 

11. Abu Ya‘fur, of the Lakhmite race, bat not of the royal 

stock ••• ... ... ... •.. 3 ,, 

12. AI-Mundhir III., son of Imra’n-l-Qais, also called by the 

Arabs son of Ma’u-s-Sama*, and by the Greeks 

' AXafiovvZapoi 6 'S.aKiKS.s . ... 49 „ 

This prince began to reign in 605 or 506, and was killed by al-Harith the 
Lame of Ghassan at ‘Ain Ubagh in Jane, 554. He was constantly attacking 
the Roman borders, and is frequently mentioned by Byzantine writers. 

13. ‘Amr III., son of No. 12 : his mother Hind, daughter of 

al-IIarij^ of Kindah. Called by the Greeks ''AfiBpos 

6 *A\afxovvZ<lpov (554-569) ... . . ... 15-16 yearii. 

14. Qabus, brother of No. 13, and also son of Hind (569-573). 

Called by the Greeks Kafi$(a(r7}s or KaBdxrifjs ... 4 „ 

15. Suhrab (a Persian Satrap, not a king) • probably less than a year. 

16. al-Mundhir IV., brother of No. 13, and son of Hind 4 years. 

Probably an interregnum. 

17. An-Nu‘man III , Abu Qabus, son of No. 16 (whose reign 

may be considered to fall between 58f and 60|) ... 22 „ 

I ‘All transferred the seat of government from al-Madinah to al-I ’ah in 
the 36th year of the Hijrah, seven months after bis accession to the L^iiafah. 
Al-Eufah remained the capital of Islam for about live years only, namely, 
during the remainder of the Caliphate of ‘AH and the five or six months of 
al-ljasan’s reign. Nearly a centuiy after «,1-Kufah was to see the birth of 
the ‘Abbaside Caliphate within its vvalls hut it was soon abandoned as the 
Beat of goveiTiment. It is however destined to be the last capital of Islam, 
for here it is believed will the Mahdijreign. 

S ‘Abdu-llah ibn MaB‘ud was appointed by ‘Umar to the charge of the trea- 
sury of al-Kufah as early as A.H. 21 He died in 32 A H., four years before 
*Ali first set his foot in al-Kufah. Ibn Ma8‘ud was an early convert to Islam 
and was present at all the Prophet’s battles. He was a constant attendant 
on the Prophet and so came to be considered as an authority on many points 
of practical religion. He was also learned in the Qur’an and had a * reading ’ 
of his own (The Gahphatef p. 187). He is sometimes called Ibn Timm ‘Abd 
after his mother. His life will be found in the biographical dictionary of 
an-Nawawi, p. 369. 

* Abu-d-Darda* ‘Uwaimir ibn ‘Amir al-Kiiazrajl aI-An?arT. According U 
the best anthorities Abu-d-Darda* died in 31 or 32 A.H., so that he could not 
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lowed in quick succession.* The mosque* is sit-uated to the east;'* 
it is erected on lofty pillars of joined stones, and is beautiful and 117 
well-built. The river flows on that side of the city which is in 
the direction of Bagjidad. There are wells of brackish but drink- 
able water in it, and palm -plantations and gardens surround it on 
all sides. They have also reservoirs and subterraneous aqueducts. 

The quarter called al-Kunasah^ is on the side of the desert. The 

have accompanied ‘All to al-Kufah ; but some say that his death occurred 
after the battle of Siffin, which was fought in 37 A.H. (Isdbah, III. 90). It 
does not appear however that lie ever visited al-Kefah, He is said to have 
embraced the Faith of Islam on the day of the battle of Badr and to have 
been present at all the subsequent fights At the same time that Mu'awiyah 
was appointed governor of Syria, Abu-d-Darda’ was nominated to the Qadhl- 
ship of Damascus, which post he held to the time of his death. His grave 
and that of his wife the younger Ummu-d-Darda* are well-known at 
Damascus. The younger Ummu-d-Darda, whose name was Hujaimah, is 
spoken of as a lady learned in the law and of ascetic temperament. She was 
called “younger,” or as-Sughra, as Abu-d*Darda’ had another wife who was 
also called Umrau-d-Darda’. The latter’s name was I^airah and she was 
known as al-Kubra or the Elder. Nawam^ pp, 713 and 859. Al-Biladlinrn 
p. 141. 

1 The word 4^^ which occurs here in the text is out of place, nor is it 
found in MS. C which however adds words to the effect that the city was 
built of brick. 

2 This mosque is the fourth among the mosques of Islam in point of vene- 
ration. Many carious legends have gathered round it. For example, the 
oven whence it is believed the first waters of the deluge gushed out is said 
to have been here, while the ark moved forth on its course from where 
the mosque now stands, Moses’ rod and Solomon’s ring are also said to be 
somewhere within its precincts. Yaqut gives a lengthy description of it, 

IV. 325. {Sqo filBO K%tdhu’UBulddn, p 173). The mosque was built by Sa‘d 
ibn Abi Waqqii? who at the same time laid the foundations of the city. It 
was afterwaids enlarged during the governorship of nl-Mughirah ibn ^u‘bah, 
and next ‘Ubaidu-llah ibn Ziyad converted it into a beautiful building, Bila- 
dhurl. p. 277. 

2 It appears that the mosque was erected in the centre of the city, so that 
the reading of MS. C, which has m place of is probably more 

correct. As a matter of fact the market-place was hard by the mosque. 

Cf, al-Ya‘qubI, p. 311. 

^ According to Yaqut (IV. 307), it was near this place that Zaid, grandsou 
of al-Bnsain ibn ‘Ali, was slam in his attempt on the city of al-Kufah in the 
year A.H. 122, when he laid open claim to the Caliphate in virtue of bis 
descent from the Prophet. The governor of the city at the time of his 
rebellion was Yusuf ibn ‘Umur ajH^-T^aqafi, who was noted for his cruel 
And tyrannical nature. 
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town IS on the decline and its suburbs are in ruins. It was 
formerly as great as Baghdad. Al-Qadisiyyah^ is a town situated 
on the border of the desert; it is peopled during the pilgrim 
season, when all kinds of good things are carried to it. It has 
two gates and a mud fortress. A canal has been carried from 
the Euphrates to a reservoir at the Ba gh dad Gate. There are also 
springs of tolerable water and another canal leading to the gate 
on the desert side, which is filled with water during the pilgrimage 
season. The town is one large market in which stands the mosque. 
Sura* is a town with many kinds of fruits and grapes; it has 

i The small town of al-Qadisiyyah was situated in a great plain which lay 
between al-‘Atiq, an old channel of the Euphrates, on the east and al-Khan« 
daq (the ‘Trench of Sapor’) on the west. This is the same fosse which 
Shapur or Sapor II. (A.D. 310-381) made along the western limits of al-‘Iraq 
from Hit to Ka4hiraah on the Persian Gnlf as a bar to Bedouin incursions 
(Yaqut, II. 476). On the plain here desciibed was fought the famons battle 
of al-Qadisiyyah, which gave the deathblow to the Kingdom of Persia and 
left the Arabs masters of the situation. The battle lasted for four days, at 
the end of which Rustam the Persian General was slain and his army lite- 
rally destroyed. Each day liad its name, the first being called the Day of 
Armaihj second the Day of Aghwath. the third the Day of Tmas and the 
fourth the Day of al-Qadisiyyah With regard to the first three, Yaqut 
(I. 321 ) is not certain whether they are names of places or have some parti- 
cular meaning. If we take the second to refer to the ‘succour * brought by 
the Syrian contingent as Sir W. Muir thinks {The Caliphate, p. 120 n), we may 
understand the first to mean ‘ old, worn-out ropes * or * the rim^ shrubs, the 
leaves of which are described as dioopvng,* thus referring to the confasion of 
the Arabs on the first day when attacked by the elephants and their being 
downcast at the uncertain issue of the day. Ibn Khaldun calls this day ‘ the 
Day of ar-Rumat,’ or the Archers, as it was through the efforts of a band of 
archers that the Arabs were rid from the danger of these elephants. But 
although this name appears to be very proper, the verses cited in Yaqut (I. 
2J 1) shew that this could not have been the real name. The third name is 
spelt in Yaqut ‘Imas (III. 7l7), and although the word ‘amis does mean ‘ a 
furious battle,’ we prefer to call this day with Sir W. Muir, QJktmds, which 
means according to Lane ‘ the throwing one’s self into the midst of war or 
fight ; and the mixing, or engaging, in fight or conflict.* The battle on the 
third day was continued throughout the following night, which is called Laila- 
tu-l-Harir, ‘ The Night of Clangour.’ Sir W. Muir gives a full description of 
this battle in his Caliphate, p. 107 et eeq, 

* Sura was situated on the canal which bore the same name and which is 
now part of the main stream of the Euphrates. This river in its lower course 
divides into two branches. The western branch, which formerly was the 
mam channel, passes to the city of al-Eufah and shortly after flows into the 
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many inhabitants. The remaining towns are small and populous. 
‘Ainu-t-Tamr ^ is well -fortified ; its people are somewhat greedy, 
Al-Ba§rah* is a noble capital founded by the Muslims in the 
days of ‘Umar, who wrote to his lieutenant saying, ‘ Build thou 
a town for the Muslims between Persia and the country of the 
Arabs, at the extreme border of al-‘Iraq, on the China sea.’^^ The 
site of al-Basrah having been fixed upon, the Arabs settled there : 

Swamps. It was known by the name of aU'Alqaml. The other branch is 
itself the Sura canal. For a part of its downward course it is called the 
Upper Sura, which after flowing by many villages and cultivated lands passes 
in front of Qa?r Ibn Hnbairah, where there is a bridge called Jisr Sura. It 
then runs on past the town of al-Qasr for six when it divides into 
two channels. That flowing to the south is known as the Lower Sura, which 
passes through the ruins of Babil and al-Hillah. The other channel, which 
is the Upper Sura Canal itself but now called Nabru-s-Sarat, passes to the 
east and goes to join the Tigiis. {Ihn Seta'pion^ Guy Le Strange, p. 255). 
The town of Sura appears to have been situated on the Upper Sura Canal, 
probably near Jisr Surti. Yaqub (III. 184) simply says that it was near 
al-Bhlah, from which it does not follow however that it was on the same 
branch of the canal. 

1 ‘Ainn-t-Tamr was a town sitnated on tiie desert border at three davs* 
journey to the W'est of al-Anbai, on a stream which falls into the Euphrates, 
on its western bank, below the city of Hit. It w'as a place of some import- 
ance at the time of the conquest and a Persian foitiess stood there which 
was reduced by Khahd ibnu-l-Walid in A.H. 12 The Cahphate, p. 60. Guy 
Le Strange, pp. 56 and 02. 

* The first invasion of tho Delta of the Tigris and Euphrates occurred in 
the year A.H 12 during the Caliphate of Abu Bakr and under his great 
general ^alid ibnu-l-Walid But it was not till some years after that the 
rule of Islam was thoroughly established there, when ‘Umar deputed ‘Utbab 
ibn Gha/.wan as his first governor of the Delta. Before his arrival the Arabs 
were making constant raids in this tract under a chief of the name of Suwnid 
ibn Qutbah a^-Dhuhli, or ns others say Qutbah ibn Qatadah as-Sadusi, who 
was left in command here by lOialid. Some correspondence appears to have 
taken place between this chief and ‘Umar regarding a site for a new town to be 
built here, but no definite orders were given until after the arrival of ‘Utbab, 
who is thus looked upon as the real founder of al-Basrah. By the desire of 
‘Umar, the town was built on the western or Arabian side of the Tigris, that 
no water communication may intervene between it and his capital. This is 
apparently what is meant by the words ‘ at the border of al.‘Iraq,’ the oppo- 
site or eastern side of the river being considered Persian territory. For the 
founding of al-Ba?rah and the military events which preceded it, see Sir 
W» Muir s The Galiphute, The date of its foundation is given by some as the 
year A.H. 14, but the more general opinion is that it was built in A.H. 17 
(A.D, 638), six months before the foundation of its rival aM^Lufah. 
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dost thou not see it divided into separate quarters up to the 
present day.^ After this, ‘IJtbah ibn Ghazwan* made it the 
provincial city. It is in the form of a tailasdn.^ Two canals have 
been brought to it from the Tigris — the Nahru-l-Ubullah and 
the Nahr Ma‘qil^ — which after joining flow in front of the city. 

1 Al-Ba^rah was laid out on the same plan as al-Kufah, namely, in 
This consisted m every man taking and marking for himself exclusively a 
piece of ground, not so appropriated before, on which to build a house or for 
use as a habitation or the like. As Lane remarks this is done when the 
Sultan, or supreme authority m the State, give^i permission to a number of 
the Muslims to found houses in a particular place, and to make their abodes 
there. 

5 ‘Utbah ibn ^azwan was of the number of those early converts who went 
to Abyssinia in the first emigration to that country. Having returned to 
Makkah, he again left it with the Prophet in the groat Jnjrah of Islam, and 
was present with him at the famous battle of Badr lie accompanied Sa‘d 
ibn Abl Waqqa§ in his great expedition against al-Hirah, and it was while he 
was thns engaged that ‘Umar ordered him to proceed to the Delta as governor. 
Heie he organized several successful expeditions against the Persian pro- 
vinces of the Chosroes, and having remained for some time in the country, 
left it on a visit to the Caliph. On his way back to al Ba?rah he died near 
Bajn Nakhl in A.H. 17, being 57 years of age. 

6 That is, in the form of a stole. The description Abu-l-Fida* gives 
(I. 72) of the two canals of al -Basrah explains tins. Of these the northern 
one — Nahr Ma'qil — after flowing for the greater part of its length in a 
westerly direotiou takes a turn to the sonth. From this turning point to just 
in front of al-Ba?rah the course of the canal is in the form of a great arch. 
The southern canal — Nahru-l-Ubullah — flows exactly on the same lines, 
namely, first in a westerly direction and then northward, also in the form of 
an arch, till it joins the other canal before al-Ba?ralu Thus joined these two 
canals, it will readily be seen, form with reference to the Tigris a half circle 
having for a diameter a line running parallel to the river from one turning 
point in their course to the other. The tract of land situated between the 
river and these two canals is a great island covered by gardens and cultivated 
fields in every part of it. 

4 These two canals were each four farsaJ^R in length. Nahr Ma^qil was 
called after Ma'qil ibn Yasar al-Mnzani, a companion of the Prophet who 
had settled at al-Ba?rah (Yaqut, IV. 845). The other canal took its name 
from the ancient town of al-Ubullah (called by the Greeks *kir6Xoyoi)t which 
stood at its mouth. These canals were the chief waterways by which ships 
reached al-Ba^rah and left it for the Indian Ocean. The process is thus 
described by Abu-1-Pida’ (I. 73). When it is flood-tide the Ubullah canal 
discharges its waters in the canal of Ma‘qil, causing the water in this canal 
to go against the stream. This continues to be the case so long as the tide 
is in flood and during the whole of this time ships coming from the Indian 
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Several other canals ^ branch off to it from the side of ‘Abbadair 
(on the south) and al-Madliar^ (on the north). It has its greatest 
length along the bank of this stream, with its houses stretch- 
ing on the mainland to the desert border. A single gate opena 
to the plain on this side. Its width from the canal bank to 
this gate is about three miles. There are three mosques in 
it. One is in the midst of the markets; it is beautiful and 
magnificent, well-kept and well -frequented. It has not its equal 
in al-‘Iraq. It is wsupported on white pillars. Another stands 
near the gate leading to the desert; this was the chief mosque 
in the olden days. The other mosque is at the farther end of the 
town. The markets consist of three sections : al-Kalla’^ which is 


Ocean ascend the Tigris from ^Abbadfm to the town of al-Ubnllah and again 
to al-Bnsrah through the canal of al-Ubullnh, and afterwards go back to the 
Tigris by the canal of Ma'qil When it is ebb-tide the water flows from the 
canal of Ma‘qil to that of al-Ubiillah, as the stream of the Tigris passes first 
hy the Ma‘qil canal. 

1 A description of these canals will be found in Abn-l-Fida* (T. 71) and 
also in Ibn Serapion (p 303). They are nine principal canals from which 
numeroas smaller ones have been taken. The first canal, that highest up, is 
Nahru-l-Mar’ah or “ the Woman’s Canal,” called after a Persian princess who 
had a castle here at the time of the first Muslim invasion. The second canal is 
that called Nahru-d-Dair, from a convent which stood at its mouth called 
Dairn-d-Dihdar ' Ynqut, IV. 839). The third is the canal called Bithq Shlrin. 
after Shirin. tho Queen of Khusran Parwiz Bithq. as Guy Le Strange re- 
m.arks, means a “catting” in the dyke, through which water flows. The 
fourth and fifth canals are tho Nahr Ma'qil and Nahru-l-UbulIah already des- 
cribed. The sixth canal is called Nahru-I-Yahudi or “the Jew’s canal.” 
The seventh is Nahr Abi-l-Khasib. The eighth Nahru-l-Amir and the ninth 
Nahru-1-Qindal. 

* Al-MadJ^nr appears to have been situated above the present junction of the 
Euphrates with the Tigris. It was the capital of Maisan, one of the provinces 
east of tho Tigris, and lay four days* journey from al-Ba?iah. Yaqut, IV. 468. 
Guy Le Strange, p 302. 

8 Kalla’ literally means ‘a station of ships near the bank of a river’ : so 
called because it keeps the vessels safe ^ from the wind, or because the wind 
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there becomes slackened JS or ‘a place where ships are moored, near the 
bank of a river.’ Lane. Hence al-Kalla* is the name of an anchoring-place at 
al-Ba^rah, and Suqu-l-Kalla’ was so called from it (Yaqut, IV. 293). Abu-L 
Fida* (I. 72) calls it al-Mina, which is also a common name for ports. Al-Mma 
is according to Reinaud the Greek word Aijaijr in an altered form. 



along the bank of the canal, the Great Market an5 the Babu-1-Jami‘ 
market. All these markets are good. This town is superior in my 
view to Ba gh dad, on account of its ample resources and the great 
number of godly people in it. I was once present in a company 
wherein were most of the doctors of Bagdad and its learned men, 
when the conversation turned on Ba gh dad and al-Ba§rah. Their 
118 final vote was to the effect that if the inhabited parts of Baghdad 
were brought together and the ruined places eliminated, it would 
not be larger than al-Ba?rah. The desert side of al-Basrah has now 
fallen in ruins. This town derives its name from the black stones 
which were used as ballast by the ships of al-Yaman, and which 
were thrown here. Others say, Nay, it is from whitish soft stones ; 
while Qutrub^ says it is from another meaning of the word, to wit 
‘rugged ground.’ The baths of al-Basrah are pleasant. Fish* and 
dates abound in it, and it is besides well-provided with flesh of ani- 
mals, and with vegetables and cereals and different kinds of milk. 
Science and commerce also flourish in it. But the water-supply is 
meagre, the air unhealthy and miasmal, while strange scenes of 
violence are constantly occurring. Al-Ubullah is on the Tigris, at 
the mouth of the canal of al-Basrah, on its northern bank. The 
mosque is at the farthest side of it. It is a large and flourishing 
village, more profitable than al-Basrah and more spacious. Shiqq 
‘Uthman is immediately opposite to it, on the southern bank of the 
canal. The mosque, a fine building, is situated at the extreme end of 
the canal. The remaining towns are on canals on both sides of the 
Tigris, to right and left and south and north. They are all large and 
important towns. ‘Abbadan is a town which lies on an island situ- 

1 Abu ‘All Mubammad ibnu-l-MustanIr ibn Ahmad, surnamed Qotrub, a 
grammarian and philologist of al-Basrah and author of some works of great 
merit. He was a pupil of the famous Sibawaih, who is responsible for the 
name by which he is generally known. See Ibn IQiallikan, III. 29. Qutrub 
died A.H. 206 (A,D. 821). 

2 At page 130 p of the text our author states that there are twenty-four 
Bpeoies of fresh-water fish in the Tigris of al- Basrah. They are: — ash-Shim. 
az-Zajr, al-BunnI (the cyprinus Bynm of Forskal), al-Jirri (the eel), ash-^ilq or 
ash-Shaliq, az-Zunjur, al-Bamrai, as-Salj, ash-Sha’im, al-Kurtak, ash-k%alanh 
ad-Dabqah, ar-Ramiiyin, al-Bai^hawi, al-Irbiyan (the prawn), al-Buriik, al- 
Bursulj (Gloss, p. 187 Barashtuj), al-Usbul, ul-Iluraq, ar-Rabalta (Gloss, p. 244 
ar-Rubaijyhii), al-‘Aiu, az-Zajar, as-Saljdan, al-Miirmahi. Most of these names 
are unrecognizable, wliile sumo well-known species of fish are loft out in this 
account. 
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Aied between tbe Tigris of al-‘Iraq and the river of iEbdzisfcan,* 
on the sea-coast. There is no town or village beyond it, but only 
the sea. There are rib&ts * here and religious men and virtuous 
people, who are mostly weavers of reed mats. The supply of fresh 
water however is insufficient ; while the sea closes upon it on all 
sides.^ 

Wasit^ is a large capital having two opposite quarters with two 
mosques and a bridge between. It is a seat of great plenty and 
abounds with fish. The mosque of al-Hajjaj, as well as his dome,^ 
is in the western quarter, towards the end of the markets, far 
from the river bank. It is in a ruinous state, but filled at all 
times with reciters of the Qur’an. The town was founded by al- 
J^ajjaj, and was called Wasit from its situation in the middle of 

I 'Abbadan stood on the island formed by the estuaries of the Tigris and 
the Dnjail (or Karun river). It exists at the present day, but lies more thau 
twenty miles inland from the present sea'coast. Guy Le Strange, p. 302. 

? One of the meanings of rihdt is * a religious house, or house inhabited by 
devotees/ but the word means here a fortress on the frontier of an enemy 
or in a place exposed to the attacks of an enemy, as a sea.port or the like, 
where volunteers keep post for the defence of religion. 

^ MS. 0 adds here ; The Prophet, peace and blessing he upon htm, hatb 
said, * Whosoever of you reaches ^Abbadan let him keep post, or remain, in it, 
fot it is a piece of the mud of Baitu-l-Maqdis (the Holy City, i.e., Jerusalem)^ 
which the flood of the deluge carried hither in tbe days of Noah and which 
will certainly return to its former place on the day of Resurrection.* 

^ The military station of Wasit was founded in A.H. 83 (A.D. 702), in the* 
reign of ‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan. It was so called as being midway be- 
tween al-Kufah and al-Ba§rah, and was no donbt intended as a check on both 
cities. Its situation made it the chief military centre of the empire and it 
80 continued as long as the Caliphate itself. {The Cahphate, p. 349). Wasit 
occupied both banks of the Tigris, the two quarters being connected by a 
bridge of boats. The old town was on the eastern side of the river. Al- 
^ajjaj founded a new town on the western side, where he built his magni-^ 
flcent palace which ccmtained a Green Dome, celebrated as the Khadhrd* of 
Wasit and said to have been so high that it could be seen from Famu-?-$ilh 
a distance of about 21 miles. Near this palaoe stood the Great Mosque 
called Masjidu-l-Qajjaj after its founder. The mosque in the eastern quarter- 
was known as the Masjid of Musi ibn Bugha, who was a Turkish General in 
the service of the ‘Abbaside Caliphs, from 248 to 264 A JI., the son of Bngha 
the elder. The ruins of Wasit lie on what is now called the Shattu.l-ffayy* 
the Tigris having changed its course considerably to the east. See aU 
Ya^qubi (p. 322), Ibn Rustah (p. 187), and Guy Le Strange (p, 44). 

® The celebrated iChadhrd* of Wasit. See last note. 
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the chief cities of al-‘Iraq and the city of al-Ahwaz.^ It is rich in 
supplies, the air is health-giving and the water fresh. It has, be- 
sides, markets well laid out and extensive fields. At each end of 
the bridge a place has been provided for the passage of ships. The 
119 . people of Wasit are men of some refinement. The district towns 
are all small and dilapidated, the best among them being at-Tib 
and Qurqub;* but the dependency^ is flourishing. A^-Saliq^ lies 
on the shore of a lake measuring forty farsaicks in extent. Its 
fields reach to the very outskirts of al-Kufah ; but the heat is very 
great, and the air foul and oppressive. There is a perfect peat of 
mosquitoes and life is a misery. Their food is fish, their drink 
is hot water, and their nights a torture. Their intellects are weak, 
and their language corrupt ; they have little salt and much misery. 
It is however a rich source for the supply of flour, has a mild 
government, abundant water, and fish in considerable quantities. 
The town has a great name, and the inhabitants are to a man 
steadfast in the fight, and well-acquainted with the river. 
They have a place resembling in pleasantness the canal of al- 
Ubullah. The next town in point of size is al-Jamidah. Both 
places are at a distance from the Tigris. The remaining towns 
are inferior to them. This region of lakes and swamps and 
cultivated fields which yield for al-‘Iraq an abundant supply of 
provisions is known as aUBatd^ih, 

1 Wlsit lay equidistant (about 60 farsaMs) from al-Ba§rah, al-Kufah, al- 
Ahwaz and Baghdad. The true reason of the town being so called however 
is, as already stated, its situation midway between al-Kufah and al-Basrah. 

* Both these towns are situated between Wasit and al-Ahwaz. They are 
often included among the towns of ^uzistan. At-Tib lies 17 farsaMis from 
Wasit and Qnrqub another 7 farsaJ^s to the east. The ruins of at-Tib are 
marked in Keith Johnston’s Atlas, Here were, according to Yaqut (III. 566), 
talismans against venomous animals and other curiosities. 

8 By the dependency, the district of al-Bata’ih or the Swamps is evidently 
intended. The author divided al-TrSq into six districts and one dependency. 
He gave the names of the six districts, but left the dependency unnamed. 
From MS. C, however, it is evident that this is the region of al-Ba^a’ih • it 
reads, ‘Its dependency (i.e., of Wasit) is al-Bata’ih, a wonderful region where 
there are several towns, Irfie largest of which is called as-Saliq.’ Ibn Serapion 
gives a description of these swamps. (Guy Le Strange, p. 297). 

♦ A 9 -§aliq was situated between Wasit and Baghdad. From A.H. 338 to 
869 a^-^aliq was the residence of an independent ruler, ‘Imran ibn Shahin, 
who from the difficult nature of the country could not be subdued by the 
Caliph’s troops. In A.H. 373 anothei family ruled here, the chief of the 
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Baghdad^ is the great metropolis of Islam, wherein is the City 
of Peace [Madinatu-s-Salam *] Some excellent qualities distin- 
guish the inhabitants of this great city, who are elegant of speech, 
men of genius, of graceful manners and refined scholarship. The 
city has a very fine climate and contains in itself everything that 
is good and beautiful ; all men of skill come from thence ; every 
refinement finds a home there ; every heart is drawn to it ; every 
battle is fought for it, and every blow is struck in defence 
of it. It is too well-known to need description, and is above 
praise and far surpasses any picture we can draw of it. The 
first founder of the place was Abu-l-‘ Abbas as-Saffah and after- 
wards al-Mansur built in it the City of Peace, and the Caliphs 
who succeeded him added thereto. When he intended to build the 

generals of Tmran, al-Mudliaffar ibn ‘All al-Hajib, having seized upon the 
government. He was succeeded in A.H. 376 by his nephew Muha dhcUi ahn-d- 
Daulah Abu-l-Hasan ‘All ibn Na?r. Ihnn-l-Athir mentions a?-Saliq, but 
usually refers to it as al-Batihah. He testifies to the good government of the 
rulers (IX. pp 22 and 35). 

f For a full account of this city and its ancient topography the reader is 
referred to al-Ya‘qubi, p. 233 et seq. Baghdad is also called Baghdadh. and 
Baghdan. No satisfactory explanation of the name has been given, but it 
seems probable that the true meaning of Ba gh dad is “ founded by God.’* 
(Geo. d’Abonlf , 11. 67 note 1) Originally the name of a small village in the 
Badiiraya district, Ba gh dad was applied by extension to the whole of the 
great capital on both banks of the river. The western quarter of Ba gh dad 
is also known by the name of az-Zaura’, probably from the bend in the coarse 
of the Tigris here. It is also called Madinatn-l-Mansur and Daru-s-Salam. 
Al-Fakhrl, p. 192. Ahoulf , II. 66 and 76. 

8 The original city founded by al-Mansur on the western side of the Tigris. 
It was of a circular shape, surrounded by a double wall and ditch and 
had a circumference of about five miles. The City, however, soon stretched 
beyond its original limits and not long after completely lost its separate exist- 
ence. Even at an early date the chief residence of the Caliphs was outside 
the walls of the city, although on the same side of the river. On the return 
of the court from Samarra to Baghdad, the seat of Government was finally 
removed to the eastern quarter, and the city of al-Man?ur was suffered to go 
to ruin. 

® Our author’s statement that Baghdad was founded by Abu-l-*Abbas 
as-Saffah is not correct. He is evidently drawing on al- Ya‘qubl ; and as we 
have had occasion to remark, al-Muqaddasi is apt to misrepresent his 
authorities. What al-Ya‘qubi states is simply this that the ‘AbbSsides, and 
by implication as-Saffalj the first of their line, were the first to recognize “the 
superiority of aWIrdq over every other province of the empire and so resolved 
to establish their Government in it. Aba4-*Abbas as-Saffah took up his 
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City of Peace, aJ -Mansur made enquiries with regard to the 
state of its winter and its summer, and the season of rains, and 
about mosquitoes, and the nature of the climate. He ordered 
certain men to live here throughout the year till they knew every 
particular. He then sought the opinion of the judicious among 
its inhabitants, who thus spoke to him, “Wo judge it advisable 
for thee to settle in the midst of four districts, on the east Biiq 
and Kalwa4t^ and on the west Qatrabbul and Baduraya.^ In this 
way thou shalt always be surrounded by palm trees and be near 
water, so that if one district suffers from drought, or fails to yield 
120. its harvests in due time, there will be relief in another ; while, 
being on the banks of a^-Sarat, provisions will reach thee in the 
boats which ply on the Euphrates. The caravans from Egypt 
and Syria will come by way of the desert, and all kinds of goods 
will reach thee from China on the sea, and from the country of 
the Greeks [Asia Minor] and from aUMan^il by the Tigris. 
Thus surrounded by rivers, the enemy cannot approach thee 
except in a ship or over a bridge, by way of the Tigris or the 
Euphrates.*’ He thereupon built the city in four cantons, the City 
of Peace, Baduraya, ar-Rusafah^, and the quarter where the 
palace of the Caliph stands at the present day.® It formerly 


residence in the first instance in al-Kufah, which he left for al-Hashimiyyah, 
The latter town was abandoned in its tarn for the city of al-Anbar on the 
Enphrates where he lived till his death. His successor al-Man^ur after stay- 
ing for some years at al-Hashimiyyah began the building of Ba^^dad, which 
became henceforth the seat of Caliphate. 

t The Nahr-Buq District was on the eastern bank of the Tigris and np 
stream, thus occupying the north-east of Baghdad. Kalwa^a was on the 
same bank, but down stream, being on the south-east, Qajtrabbul was on 
the western bank and up stream and Badoraya on the same bank, but down 
stream. 

» The eastern quarter of Baghdad was originally called ‘Askaru-l-Mahdi, 
“theCampof al-Mahdi,” from al-Mahdi having pitched his camp here on 
his return from Khurasan in A, H. 151, He afterwards built a palace near 
this camp, which he called ar-Bu^afah, “ the cause-way,” and this name 
spread to the town which soon grew around the place. Al-Mahdi finished 
the building of ar-Ru?afah and its great mosque in A. H. 159, the second year 
of his reign. Yaqut, II. 783. Guy Le Strange, p. 281. 

* The quarter of Nahru-l-MQ‘alla, the largest in eastern Baj^dad, in which 
the palaces of the later Caliphs stood. Abn-l.Fid5^ II. 76. Guy Le Strange, 
p. 283. The early ‘Abbaside Caliphs had their residence in Qa^ru-l-^uld, 
“ the Palace of Perpetuity,” on the western .bank of the Tigris. On the 
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was the best of all the possessions of the Muslims, and a 
most splendid city, far above our description of it, but after 
that the power of the Caliphs declined, it fell from its former 
state, and its population dwindled. The City of Peace itself 
is now in ruins, its Mosque alone is frequented on Fridays, 
while in the interval the whole place is deserted. The best 
inhabited parts of Ba gh dad are Qati‘atu-r-Rabi‘ and al-Kar^* 
on the western side, and in the eastern quarter Babu-t-Taq*, 
and the neighbourhood of the palace of the Prince.* Build- 
ings and markets are more numerous in the western quarter. The 
bridge is near the Babu-t-Taq, and hard by the (western) side 
of it stands a Hospital founded by *Adhudu«d-Daulah,® In 
each of the districts we have mentioned there is a chief mosque ; 

return of the Caliphs from Samarra, they occupied palaces in the eastern 
ijuarter, the principal palace being known as at-Taj (Palace of the Crown). 
It stood south of the Ru|Ifah quarter on the Nahr Musa canal. Yaqut, I. 806. 

1 Qa|iI‘atu-r.Rabi‘, “ the Fief of ar-Rabi*,” freedman and minister of the 
Chliph al-Man^ur. It was the exclusive quarter of the merchants of 
Khurasan who traded in linen and other fabrics imported from that country. 
Between Qati‘atu-r«Rabi‘ and the river Tigris on the east lay the market- 
suburb of aUKarkh. which was one /arsaM across. Al-Ya‘qubi, p. 245. See 
also the sketch plan of Baghdad in Guy Le Strange’s Description of 
Mesopotamia and Baghdad. In the eastern quarter of Baghdad there also 
was a place known as QatI‘atu-r-RabI‘, where ar-Rabi‘ and his son al-Fadhl 
had their palaces. Hard by the western Qal;i*atn-r-Rabi‘ flowed a canal 
derived from the Nahr Karkhaya and along which stood the houses of 
merchants. It was called Nahru-d-Dajaj, “ the Fowls* Canal,** as the 
poulterers had their market here. 

* Al-Karkh. the great market which extended from the palace known as 
Qa§r Wadhdhah to the market called Suqu-th-Thalatha’ . “ the Tuesday 
market,** a length of close upon two farsaMs. In width it stretched from 
Qat;i‘atu-r-Rabi‘ to the Tigris, nearly one farsaj^. Here were separate streets 
and rows for every class of merchants and traders and every kind of 
merchandize. Al-Ya‘qubi, p. 246. 

8 Babu-t-Taq, a large quarter of eastern Baghdad between ar-Ru?afah and 
Nahru-1-Mu‘alla, known as Asma*,“ the Arch of Asraa* ** a daughter of the 
Caliph al-Man^ur. This was a great arch over the gate of her palace which 
stood here. Yaqut, III. 489. 

4 The Palace of the Caliphs, which has already been mentioned. The 
quarter was known as Nahru-l-Mu‘aUa, after al-Mu‘alla ibn Ta-rif> freedman 
of al-Mahdi and one of the chief generals of ar-Rashid. Yaqut, IV. 845. 

8 This Hospital was built by *Adhudu-d-Daulah in A. H. 371 (981) near 
the site of the Qa^ru-l-^uld in western Baghdad. It was famous as the 
^A^hudl Hospital. 
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but the town is daily goin» from bad to worse, and I fear it will 
one day become like Samarra, not to mention the extent of corrup- 
tion, the ignorance of the people, the laxity of morals, and the 
oppression of the government. Abu ‘U&man an-Nabdi^ relates 
the following anecdote — I was one day in company of Jarir ibn 
*Abdu-llah,® when he asked “ What is this river called/^ Those 
present said, “ The Tigris.” “ And what this other stream ? ” he 
said. They answered, “ Dujail.”* “ And this river ? ” “ §arSt.”^ 

1 Abu *Utliman an-Nahdi, a contemporary of the Prophet, whom he did 
not meet however. Ho died during the Caliphate of ‘TJm,ar ibn ‘Abdn-l-‘Aziz 
(A. H, 99-101), having lived upwards of 130 years. He was present at the 
victories of al-Qadisiyyah, Jalula*, Tnstar, Nahawand, al-Yarmuk and 
Adharbaijan. Ibn Qntaibah, Kitdhu-l-Ma^dnf. 

* The line of anthoritios for this tradition is as follows : Abu Baler al- 
Isma‘ili, at Jurjan ; Ibn Najiyah ; Ibrahim at-TarjnmanI ; Saif ibn Muham- 
mad ; ‘A§im al- A^wal j Abu ‘Uthman an-Nahdi. 

Abu Bakr Aljmad ibn Ibrahim al-Ismaill of Jurjan was a ^afi'ite doctor, 
well versed in Tradition and other branches of knowledge He died in A. H. 
371. Ibnu4-A^ir, IX. 12. — Ibn Najiyah, a traditionist (Yaqut, IV 477). — 
*A?im al-Ahwal, Abu ‘Abdi-llah *Asim ibn Sulaiman at-Tamimi, had been 
overseer of weights and measures in al-Kufah ; appointed afterwards Qadhi 
of al-Mada’iu, where he died in A. H. 141 or 142. He was a traditionist. 
Kitdhu-l-Ma^drif of Ibn Qntaibah. 

* Jarir ibn *Abdu-llah al-Bajali, one of the Companions, who embraced 
Islam in the tenth year of the Hijrah. He settled at al-Kufah, but on 
the breaking out of hostilities between ‘Ali and Mn'awiyah he retired to 
al-Jazirah [Mesopotamia], where he died in A. H. 51, at the town of Qarqisiya 
[the ancient Circesiu7n\, according to an-Nawawi ; or in A. H. 54 at ash- 
Sharat. a district of Damascus, according to Ibn Qntaibah. His life will 
be found at p. 190 of an-NawawI’s Biographical Dictionary. 

* Dnjail, or the Little Tigris, a canal flowing from the Tigris on its 
western bank, opposite the town of al-Qadisiyyah and below Samarra, and 
which after irrigating a large district of the Sawad falls into the Tigris 
above Ba gh dad. The chief place in the Dujail District is Maskin, near 
which a battle took place in A. H. 7l between Mu?‘ab ibnn-z-Znbair and 
‘Abdn-l-Malik ibn Marwan, in which Mas‘ab was slain. This district lies 
immediately to the north of Qatrabbnl. Yaqut, II. 555 ; Guy Le Strange, pp. 
68 and 70. Dnjail is also the name of the Pasitigris (the present Kdrun) 
which word also means “ the little Tigris.” 

6 A^-Sarat, one of the canals of Western Baghdad, derived from Nahr 
‘Isa, a little above the pleasant village of al-Muhawwal which lies at a 
distance of one farsaldi from Baghdad. This canal flows through the district 
of Baduraya and entering Baghdad falls into the Tigris just below the 
Qa?ru-1-Khuld. The Sarat Canal dates back to Sassanian times. Guy Le 
Strange, p. 285. 
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And this grove of palm trees, what is it called ? “ Qatrabbul,*' 

was the answer. Thereupon he mounted his horse and rode away in 
haste saying, ‘ I once heard the Apostle of G-od say : — “ A city shall 
be built between the Tigris, Dujail, Qatrabbul and as-Sarat, to 
which the treasures of the earth shall be brought as tribute, and 
for whose proud inhabitants the earth shall be rent asunder, and 
they shall sink therein more speedily than sinks an iron peg in 
soft ground.’* The canals flowing from the Euphrates^ fall into the 
Tigris south of the city, but in front of it and to the north of it the 
Tigris flows alone. In these branches of the Euphrates boats sail 
up to the city of al-Kufah, and in the Tigris as far as al-Mau^il. 
Ash-Shimshati^ writes in his History that when al-Mansur 121 . 
resolved on the building of the City of Peace, he summoned 
the greatest and most famous of those learned in the law and 
possessing equity and honesty and a knowledge of engineering. 
Among these were Abu Hanifah an-Na‘man ibn Tiabit and al- 
Ha]jaj ibn Artat.^ He also had the artificers and workmen col- 
lected from Syria, al-Mausil, al-Jabal (Persian ‘ Iraq) and the rest 
of his provinces ; and he ordered the lines of the city to be marked 
and the foundations dug in the year 145, and it was finished in 
the year 149. He caused the thickness of the wall at the base to 
be fifty cubits,^ and provided the city with eight gates, four 
small inner gates, and four large outer. These were the Basrah 
Gate, the Syria Gate, the Khurasan Gate and the Kufah Gate.^ 

1 These canals will be described later on. They are beside as-§arat, the 
Nahr ‘Isa, Nahr Sarnar and Nahru-l-Malik. 

2 Abn-l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad a^-^imshati, who flourished in the 
reign of Saifu-d-Daulah ibn Hamdan, in the middle of the fourth century 
of the Hqrah. He was a poet and author of some literary works. Yaqut, 

III. 320. 

2 Al-IJajjaj ibn Artat an-Naklia‘i. a native of al-Kufah and the first 
‘Abbaside Qadhi of al-Basrah. He died in A. H. 150 at ar-Raiy, where he 
had gone in company of al-Mahdi, to whom he had been attached by his 
father al-Man?ur. Ibn ^allikan, Life No. 160. Nawawi, p. 198. 

^ Its thickness was 50 cubits at the base, tapering to 20 cubits at the 
summit. Al-Ya‘qubi gives other dimensions, (p. 239). 

2 The Ba?rah Gate S, E., the Kufah Gate S. W., the Syrian Gate N.W., 
and the ^urasan Gate N. E. Over each of the gates there were two massive 
iron doors which could only be opened and closed by a number of men 
and which were so high that the horseman with his standard and the 
spearsman with his lance could enter through without lowering the standard 
or bendieg the spear (al-Ya‘qubi, p, 238). 
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placed the great mosque and the palace in the centre. The 
q^hk I of the great mosque of ar-Bu^afah is more eorreot than 
that of this mosque. I have found it stated in a book in one of 
the Boyal libraries that aUMan^ur incurred on the building of the 
City of Peace an outlay of four million and eight hundred 
and thirty-three of dirhams,* for the wages of an overseer 
{ustSi^) was a and that of a common labourer two hahbah^ 
The town of an-Nahrawan^ is situated on both banks (of the canal 
of the same name). The quarter on the east bank is the better 
stocked with buildings and inhabitants. The town is spacious 
and in a flourishing condition. The two quarters are connected 
by a bridge. The mosque is in the eastern quarter ; and on thia 
bank of the canal also the pilgrims put up on their way.^ Ad- 
Daskarah* is a small town having a single long market, at the 
bottom of which stands the mosque, a building deficient in light 

1- The niche in the centre of the sanctaary of a mosque showing the 
direction of Makkah. From al-Fakhrl (p. 192) it appears that the worshipper 
in the great mosque of this city had to turn a little to the left in order to be 
exactly in the direction of Makkah. Some think this is the reason why 
western Baghdad was called az-Zaura*. Zaura* ( ) *= deyiating. 

• So also al-Fakhri (p. 192) ; Yaqut has 4,883,000. 

® The qirdf, is the 16th of a dirham ; it is equal to the weight of four 
grains of wheat or about three English grains. The grain {fyaybah) here is also 
a grain of wheat, not of barley; it is about three-quarters of an English 
grain. 

4 The Nahrawan canal irrigated a large country on the eastern baj^j^_'>f 
the Tigris from Baghdad to about a hundred miles south-east of it. J^-n- 
Kahrawan was a continuation of the great Qaj;ul canal which had its head 
more than a hundred miles north of Baghdad. It was originally dug by the 
Sassanian kings. The site of the town, which lay four farsaj^s from 
Baghdad, is now marked by the town called Sifwa. Guy Le Strange, pp. 267 
and 269. 

^ Cf, Ibn Bustah, p. 163. There is a mosque in the western quarter of 
the town also, as well as markets and water-wheels for irrigation. The 
bridge of boats connecting the two quarters is called Jisru-n-Eahrawan. 
An-Nahrawan is believed to have been founded by Hormuz or Hormisdas I. 
(A.D. 274). 

® This is the town known also as Daskaratu-l-Malik, or **the King’s 
Village,” from the circumstance of Hormuz I. having chiefly resided here. 
It is at 16 farsaMs from Bagdad, on the road to Khurasan (Ibn Bustah, 
p. 163). According to Yaqut (II. 575) ad-Daskarah is also the name of a 
large village in the Hahrn-l-Malik District, west of Baghdad. There is 
another village opposite Jabbul bearing the name of ad-Daskaruh. 
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and air and flanked with arched galleries. Jalftla^ stands in the 
midst of trees; it is not well fortified.* These towns, with 
I£haniqin,* are on the Hi^lwan road; they do not possess any 
beauty, nor are they wortliy of Baghdad. Sar^ar* too is only like 
a village of Palestine ; tlie cansl flows on one side of it. Narhru-l- 
Malik^ arid a^-Sarat^ are likewise mere villages. Qa^r Ibn 
Hnbairah,^ on «he other hand, is a large town having good 

J The station next to ud-Daskarah on the Ba gh dr<d-Kharawan road, at 
7 from tliin place The distance from it to KhAniqTn, the next stntion, 

is also 7 fargaMkS It is situated on a great river called by the same name 
[the modern Diyala], which flows as far down as Ba'quba. A great battle was 
fought near Jalula between the Arabs and Persians towards the end of 
A.H. 16, in which the latter were defeated. At the time of the conquest 
Jalula had a fortress which was held to be impregnable. There is another 
town called by the name of Jalula, which is situated in the province of Africa 
( Ifriqiyyah), at 24 miles from the city of al-Qairawun. Yaqut, II 107. 

* In place of of the text, MS. 0 reads Ajuoi. ‘is not beautiful.* 

B A town of the Sawdd, on the road from Baghdad to Ham^idhan. It is 
six farsakts distant from Qasr ^irin, the next station to it towards the 
mountains [al Jibfd]. Qa^r §hiiin is another five or six farsaMs distant from 
Bui wan, which marks the extreme limit of al-‘Iraq. At Khaniqin there is a 
deep Wddt spanned by a great bridge built on arches over which the road 
passes. There were twenty-four arches in this bridge, each about 20 cubits 
in width. Yaqut, II. 393. Ibn Rustah, p. 124. 

♦ According to Yaqut (TIT 381) and Abn-l-Fida’ (II 75), there are two 
villages in the Saivdd of Baghdad called by the name of Sar^ar. One of these, 
which is known as Upper Sar? ir [Sar 9 ani-l-‘Ulya J, is situated on the Nahr 
‘Isa Oan.il. The othoi, called Lower Sar?.tr rS.irsaru-s-Suflaj, lies on the bank 
of the Sar 9 ar Canal, The latter place, the §arsar of the text, was on the 
right of the groat pilgrim rente fioni Baghdild to al-Kufah near the bridge 
of boats which crossed the oan.il and over which the highway passed The 
distance from Baghdad to S.ir^ar was about two faraakhs or ten miles. The 
town was formeily called Qa^ru-d-Dair or Sar?aru-d-Dair. 

B On the canal of the same name, about two farsnkhs or seven miles below 
^ar^ar. It also was on the Baghdad- Kufah high road, which oiossed the 
canal on a bridge of boats hard by the town. Abn-1 Pidn*, II 79. Guy 
Le Stiange, p, 75 

® This village must have stood on the Great §arat Canal, vihich corres- 
ponds to the present Shattn-n-Nil. The principal town on this c mal was 
au-Nil. The §arat wh oh flows into the Tigris near Baghdad cannot evidently 
be associated with the village of ^arat, which is apparently mentioned by no 
other writer. 

7 Qa^r Ibn Lnbairah lay on the Baghdad-Kufah high road, two miles above 
the bridge of boats over the Suia Canal. It took its name from the Castle 
26 
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u^rkets. Water reaches the town fi^oio the Euphrates. Weavers 
and Jews are in great numbers here; and the mosque stands 
aioDgside the market-place. Babil ^ is small and at a distance 
from the road. The highway passes over a bi idge in its neigh- 
bom hood. The remaining towns in this part of the country are 
all of the same desciiption ; such as, an-Nil, * ‘Abdas® and Ku^i. 
The native town of Abraham is Kutia Kabba,* where there are 
m mounds of earth which are supposed to be the ashes of the fire of 
Nimrod; while, hard by (Kntha of) the road a pile lises up like 
a tower, ^ and forms the subject of a popular tradition In the 
direction of Wasit, there is not along the banks of the Tigi-is a 
more splendid town than Dairu-l-‘Aqul.^ It is large, flourishing 
and populous; with its great mosque far away fiom the market- 
place. Its markets extend in bi'anches and are finely-built. The 
town resembles on the whole a town of Palestine. Next to this 


or palace bnilt here by Yazid ibn ‘Umar ibn Hubairab, goverrmr of al-’Iraq 
under Marwati II., the last Caliph of the HouBe of Umayyah. M. de Goeje 
identifies the mins of Qa$r Ibn Hubairab with those now called Tubayba 
(Guy Le Strange, p. 258). Karbala’, the place of martyrdom of al*Bufiain, 
graudeon of Muhammad, lies due west of Qa?r Ibn Hubairab, in the middle 
of the desert. Abu-l-Fida*, II. 78. 

I The ancient Babylon. 

• An-Nil was founded by al*I?ajjaj. Its ruins still exist on what is now 
oalled Shaj;tO’U-Nn. According to Yaqut the canal on which the city stood 
was BO called after the Nile of Egypt, which it was supposed to resemble. 
Guy Le Strange, p. 261. The canal was likewise dug by al-Bajjaj. 

8 Or ‘Abdasi, one of the celebrated hamlets of the province of Kaskar. 
According to Qudamah, p. 226, there were 8 stages between ‘Abdas and 
al-Madhar and 3 between the latter place and al-Ba^rah. 

^ Rabbd is Syriac for ‘‘ great,” so that Ku^a Babbk means “ Ku^a the 
Great,” in distinction from another Kii th a, which from its situation apparent- 
ly on the highway is called Kutl\a-t-Tariq. or ” Kutha of the road.” At 
Kii^a Babba, the ancient Cuthah, Abraham was born. There also it was 
that he was thrown into the fire by older of Nimrod, from which however 
he was preserved by Gabriel. Qur’an, xxi, 69. ’J'he distance from Ba|^dSd 
to the Kutha bridge on the canal of the same name is 21 miles. 

b The distance between Ku^a and Babylon is too great to allow of this 
pile being identified with any of the great mounds at the latter place. What 
first strikes the reader is that this refers to the Tower of Babel of the Bible. 

* DHira*l-‘Aqul stood on the east bank of the Tigris, at a distance of 
16 farsaMs from Ba|^dad, between al-Mada’in and JarjarSya. The name 
signifies ‘‘the Convent of the (river) Loop.’’ It is still marked on the map, 
Guy Le Strange, p. 41. 
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in point of size is Jabbul,* wliich is floarishing and popnloniu 
The mosque, a pretfy building, stands alongside the market-place. 
Next to this is an-Na‘maniyyah,* a small town having its mosque 
in the market. Next is Jarjaraya,* which was formerly a great 
town but has now declined, and its buildings have become scatter*^ 
ed. The mosque, which is in good condition, stands near the river 
bank. A canal flows round part of the town. The towns we have 
here mentioned lie on the western* side of the Tigris. All the 
remaining towns are small of size. In that part of the country which 
lies towards Samarra lies the town of ‘Ukbara,^ a large, flourish- 
ing place, abounding in fruits, and producing excellent grapes ; 
it is altogether a splendid town. As for al-Mada’in,® it is in the 
direction of Wasit; a flourishing town built of bi^bk, with its 
mosque in the market-place. Eastwards lies the village of Asbanabr, 
where the tomb of Salman*^ is found. There also is the Palace 
of the Chosroes ® Now, these are the towns of Ba gh dad ; in 
Khurasan, there are many villages which are larger than most 
of these towns. 

Samaria was formerly a great city and the residence of the 


1 On the east bank of the Tigris between Ba^dnd and WasiJ;, It is 
apparently the place now called Jambil. Gny Le Strange, p 43. 

* Near the western bank of the Tigris, halfway between Baghdad and 
Wasit. It was the chief town of the Upper Zab district. Aboulf., II. 77 and 
note 7. Guy Le Strange, p. 43. 

8 On the east bank of the river, capital of the Lower Nahrawan district. 
It still exists. Guy Le Strange, p. 42. 

♦ Of Dairu-l-‘Aqul, Jabbul, an-Nu^maniyyah and Jarjnrayi, only an-Nu^ma- 
niyyah is on tlie western side of the Tigris. The other three are all on the 
east bank of the river. 

* A town of the Dujail District, pleasantly situated in the midst of 
gardens. It formerly stood on the eastern bank of the Tigris, but the bed of 
the river having changed eastwards its ruins now lie at some distance to the 
west of the Tigris. See also Guy Le Strange, p. 39. 

• See Guy Le Strange, p. 40. Al-Mada’in, capital of Persia, was captuied 
A.H 16 (A.D 637). 

1 Salman al-FirisT, or the Persian, a contemporary of Muhammad and the 
first Persian to embrace Islamism. It was by his advice that Muhammad 
bad the fosse dug at the battle of al-Khandaq. He died at al-Mada’in in^ 
A.H. 36, having lived, it is said, 250 years. 

8 The ruins popularly called Taq Kwrdy or the Arch of Chosroes, supposed, 
to be remains of the palace of one of the Sassanide princes. This noble arch 
lies fifteen miles below the modern Baghdad. 
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Oaliplifl.* It was fuuiided by al-Mu*ta?im,* and after him al- 
Mntawakkil extended its limits so that it measured a whole day’s 
journey. It was a city of singular beauty ; indeed the town was 
called Swrarw-maw-ra’^,^ “ the Delight of the Beholde**,” which 
name was afterwards contracted into Surmara.* This city has a 
large mosque ^ which used to be preferred to the Great Mosque 
of Damascus. It had its walls coated with enamel, and pillars of 
white marble were erected inside of it, while the ground was 
paved with the same material. A lofty minaret is attached to 
this mosque, which is also in other respects highly-Bnished. 
Stoarra, once so great, has now gone to ruin ; and the traveller 
at the present day walks for two or thiee miles without coming 
upon any inhabited place. The town occupies the east bank of 
the river, while on the western bank there aie extensive gardens 
Al-MuHa^im also built near the town a squaie building resembling 
the Ka‘bah, and surrounded it with a walk for cii’carnambulation. 
He also had places built in the fashion of Mina and ‘Arafat, 
imposing thereby on certain Amirs® in his service when they once 
123. asked to go to the pilgi image, for fear that they would part with 
him. On the town falling to ruin and sinking to the condition we 
have desciibed, its name changed to ^5’a-man-m’a, “ whoever 

1 Eight of the Caliphs ruled at this, the second great capital of the * Abba- 
sides. They were: ahMu'tasim, its founder; al-W§ihiq; al-Mutawakkil ; 
al-Munta§ir; al-Musta^iii ; al-Ma‘tazz; nl-Muhtadi and al-Mu‘tatnid. It con- 
tinued the seat of Government for about fifty-six years only, nam -ly fiom 
A.H. 221, when al-Mu'ta^im removed to it to the year 279 ( 4.D 83fi-894). 

S Samaria whs built on the site of an old city called Silmarra or rather 
Samira. It was commenced by Harunu-r-RMshid before Vie settled at llaqq ih. 
Tiie place having fallen to ruin in the meantime, it was rebuilt hy 
who made it the seat of his court and changed its name to Surra-rnan-ra’a, 
*Vhoever shw it rejoiced,* from the beauty of its situation. Cf. The CuUphutey 
p 509, note 2, and see Aboulf, II. 75, note 2. 

8 The name of this city is generully given as Surra man-ra’a. Other f •rms 
of the name are: Samaria’, Samarra, Surra-mau-ia’a, Surra-maii-ra and 
Surra’. See Yfiqut, III. 14 

4 For Surniara of the text Yiiqut, in quoting this passage from al-Mnqad- 
dasi, wiites Surra- m an -ra’a, as tViough this name were a contraction from the 
original Surura-man-ra a. 

This was the mosque founded by al-Mutawakkil and on which he spent 
laige sums of money. It is described by Yaqut in his account of the city. 

fi These Amirs were of course of the Turkish generals on whom he leaned 
and fiom whose ascendency the de line of the Caliphate begins. 
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saw it, giieved,’' whicli being abbreviated became Samarra,* Al- 
Kariii,* which is a town adjoining it, in the direction (d al-Man^il, 
is in a more flourishing condition. I once heard al-Qa^hi Abu-1* 
Husain al-Qazwini say tiiat Baghdad has not produced a single 
jurist other than Abu MusS a<j[h-pharir, and on my asking him 
‘And what about Abu-l-Hasan al-Karkhi ? ’ ^ he said, ‘ He was not 
from Karkh, the suburb of Baghdad, but from Karkh which is 
near Samaria. Al-Anbar * is a lart?e city in which al-Man^ur 
flrst resided,^ and where his pahice still exists. It has now 
greatly diminished. Hit ® is large and sunounded by a wall It 
lies on the Euphrates, hard by the desert. Takrit 7 or Tikrlt is 
also a large town. It is the chief place for sesame and the home 
of workers in wool. The Christians have here a convent ® to 

I This, however, is the old name of the city as already stntod. 

* Karkh of Samarra was formerly known as Karkh-F^n'ruz. It was older 
than Samarra, and wh( n this city h<id gone to ruin it continned in a flourishing 
condition and was still so at the time Yaqut wrote his dictionary. AhKarkh 
is built on elevafced ground, north of Samarra. It is said to be the same as 
Kartt-Bajadda. Yaqiit, IV. 266. 

8 Ash-Shaikh Abu-l-Busan ‘Ubaidu-l-lah ibnu-l-Pasan al-Kar^i, chief of 
the Haitafite doctors of ‘Iraq in his time and a man of great leaining and 
piety. Died in A.H. 340 in his eightieth year. 

4 On the loft bank of the Euphrates, at 10 farsaMs to the west of Baghdad. 
According to Yaqfit (1. 367J tlie I’ersian name of this city was Firuz Sdbfir 
(See Moynard’s Dictionnaire de la Per.^e, p 430). It w.is captured in A.H. 12 
by ^alid ibnu-l-Walid. See also Guy Le Strange, p. 62 

8 Before al-Mansur, aM-Saffnlj had taken up his residence nt al-Anbdr, which 
he rebuilt and where he stayed till his death. Al-Man§ur remained at al- 
Anbfu for a short space of time only, when he removed to al- Hnshimiyy.ih 
and a'terwrirds to Baghdad 

8 Hit and ‘Anah formed part of the district of al-Anbar till the reign of 
Mu'awiyah ibn Abi Sufyan, who detached them and annexed them to the 
government of al-Jazirah (Diet, de la Perse^ 430). Hit still exists. It is 
situated above al-Aubar, at a distance of 21 farsaMiS from it. The name is 
derived by some Assy riologists from the r^ssyrian tddu “bitumen.” 'J'here 
are still bitumen springs in the neighbonrhood of this place. Ahoalf.y II. 72, 
note 1. 

1 On the western hank of the Tigris, about 90 miles above Baghdad. To 
the south-east of Takrit flowed the canal c.(lled al-Ishaqi, which was dug in 
the reign of al-Mutawakkil by Is^aq ibn Ibrahim, (Ahoulf,, II. 64). From 
this canal commences the Sawad or plain of al-Iraq. 

8 This is apparently the Convent of St. John, DaiV Mar TbAa/itta, described 
in Y’iqQt, II. 701. 
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wliich pilgrimages are made* * is a large town in front of 

wliicb flows a eannl connected with the Tigris. It has wells of fresh 
WHter which is close to the sni-face. The town is popnloas avid 
contains a great number of persous of distinction. As-Sinu ^ is 
laige ; it is situated on the Tigris, and has the river Zab ® to the 
east of it. Its mosque is in the midst of the markets. The build- 
ings are of stone. The mountains are within a short distance of 
the town, which is situated on the borders of Aqur. The towns 
of the Samarra district are larger and better than the towns of 
Ba^^dad. 

Idulwati^ is a small capital. It is both a plain and a hill city, 
surrounded on all sides by gardens and grape-vines and fig trees, 
and situated close to the mountains. It has a long market and 
an ancient fortress, as well as a small stream of water.^ It also 
has a quhandiz,^ in the interior of which stands the mosque. The 
town is approached from eight different roads — the road of Khura- 
san, the road of al-Baqat, the road of a)-Muf>all|, tlie road ot the 


1 See Guy Le Strange, p. 37. 

3 See also Guy Le Strange, p. 35 and Ahoulf ^ II. 63 A town on the Tigris 
above Takrit ; it is also known as Sinn-Barimma, Yaqut, III. 169. 

3 The Lesser Zab, called az-Zdbu-l-Asfal or the lower Zub.** 

Taiwan, in the extreme north-east of al-‘Iraq, at the foot of the 
Tnoontain range of Persia. It was 6 farsaf^s distant from Qasr Shirin and 41 
fiom Baghdad. The town does not exist at the present day, but the name is 
preserved in that of the river of Holwan, It is supposed to have been found- 
ed by Qubad, or Oobades, of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia, who reigned 
from A D. 488 to 498, and again from 601 or 60^ till 631. In the days of its 
prosperity Bulwan was the sixth city in al-‘Iraq and was celebrated for its 
pomegranates which were without a like in the whole world and also for its 
fig which from its excellence acquired the name of Shah oryir, “ the king of 
figs.** There were sulphur springs in the neighbourhood of 9ulwan, whi< h 
possessed healing properties for a variety of ailments. Yaqut describes the 
climate of B<^lwan as noxious and its water as bad. 11. 317. 

3 The Holwan river, an affluent of the Diyala which in this part of its 
course is known as the Shirwdn river. 

« According to Yaqut (IV. 210) Quhandiz was primarily applied to a 
fortress situated in the centre of a large city, specially in Khurasan and 
Transoxiana. It was afterwards applied to all town fortresses, but the name 
does not apply to an isolated fortress not sitnated in a city of some impor- 
tance. The word is composed of two Persian words kuhan ‘ old ’ and diz 
* fortress.’ 
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Jews, tlie road of Baghdid^ tlie road of Barqit, the road of the 
tlewess, and the road of Majakan. Oniside the town the Jews 
have a temple which they hold in great veneration. It is a haifd- 
ing of gypsum and stone. The city of Baitu-l-Maqdis [Jemsalera] 
is a larger and finer town than ^t is also mo>e flourish* 

ingand benutiful and contains more doctors and learned men than 
it does. The towns of this district are all small and luiiious, and 
not woithy of mention. 

As for the river Tigris, it is feminine in the quality of its water, 124. 
which is sweet and beneficial to jurists; lienee Abu Bakr al- 
was iu the habit of having his water brought to him from 
a place above the canal of as-Sarat, before the waters of the 
Euphrates were united with it The river in question issnes 
from Aqur, iu which province we shall mention its oiigin. In 
its course through al-Traq it is joined by several rivets,* while 
in the district of Ba gh dad four canals— -a^-Sarat, Nahr ‘La, Nahr 
$an^ar and Nahru-1- Malik* — flow down into it from the Euphrates, 
and from the east it also receives the waters of the NahrawS- 

1 Taking the town of as^Sinn as marking the farthest limits of ah‘Iraq to 
the north, the Tigris receives from near this point to its month tiie following 
rivers : the Lesser Zab, which rises in the moantains of Armenia and flows 
into the Tigris a little to the north of as-Sinn, not many miles below 
Nineveh ; ath^Tharthar. which flowed out from the Hirmas and ran into the 
Tigris below Takrit (G Le S., p. 60); and the modern Diydla, The modern 
Karun also unites with the Tigris by means of an artificial canal called the 
HaffaVf near Mohammerah, A sketch of the course of the Tigris as it flows 
through this province will be found in Abu-l*Fida’ (I. 69). 

* The canal of a?-§arat does not come directly from the Euphr.ites, but 
branches off from the Nahr ‘Isa canal, a little above the vill«ge of al-Mul^aw* 
wal. It has already been described. This was called the Great Sarat. A 
canal was taken from it, called Khandaq ( Trench of) Tahir ( G. Le. S , p 285), 
from whioh was taken another canal called the Little ^arat which flowed 
into the Great $arat. 

The Nahr ‘Isa is the first of the four great canals whioh connected the Tigris 
with the Euphrates. It begins at the village of Dimimma below al-Anbar, 
and after passing through extensive districts reaches aLMubawwal, where a 
large number of small oanals branch off from it in the direction of Baj^dad. 

I^olir al-Mu^awwal it passes to al-Yasiriyyah, a village about two miles from 
Baghdad, and then through the district of Baduiaya and lastly flows into the 
Tigris below the Palace of ‘Is§ ibn Musi. See G. Le S., p, 68, and also sketch 
plan of Ba||[^d§d in the same work. The oanal was named after ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali, 
uncle of the Oaliph ALMan^dr, who re-dug this oanal. The upper porUon 
of this oanal was originally called ad-Daqil. 
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n§t, * below Baghdad. After passin&r Wasit the river spreads 
over the plain in marshes and its navigation becomes very diffi- 
cult to the limits of al-Ba$rah. Boats are ever sailing up and 
down the river, and great skill is shown in the handling of them. 
At Baghdad itself the people pass from place to place, and from bank 
to bank in these boats, and their noise and hubbub is unceasing ; 
indeed, two-thirds of the charm of Ba gh dad lies in this river. The 
Euphrates, on the other hand, is a masculine river, and possesses a 
certain amount of hardness. It has its origin in the country of 
ar-Bium, * and flows in a curve round part of this province ; it 
then arrives at al-Kufah, after having divided into two branches. 
After this, it flows down to west of Wasit, where it loses itself in 
a great swamp ^ surrounded by flourishing villages, without 
again emerging from it. The river is navigable for boats from 


N«hr ?ar 9 ar begins three farsaHs below the Nahr Tsa, aed after pisning 
through part of the district) of Baduraya flows into the Tigris between 
Baghdad and al-Mada’ in, four above the latter place iibn Seutpwn, 
p. 69). 

Nahru l-Malik, or the Royal canal, is the Nahr-Malka of classical wnteis. 
It left the Euphrates five/a? 8 aM« below the Nahr Sar^ar and flowed into the 
Tigris tliree fmmkh'f below al-MadaTii 

I bn Serapion and Abu-l-Fida* do not mention Nahru- 9 -Sarafc as one of the 
fonr pi iiicipal canals connecting these two rivers, but they mention Nahr 
Knjjfha as the fouith of these canals. It began three fursaj^s below Nahiu-1- 
Mahk, and entered the Tigris ten farsakhs below ul-MadaTn. It was called 
from the city of Kui^a which stood on its banks. 

1 An-Nahrawanat. There weie three canals of the name of an-Nahra- 
wan, which were all situated in the district to the east of the Tigris between 
Baghdad and Wasij, They were known as the Upper, Middle and Lower 
N«hiawan. 

* The Euphrates has its sources in the mountains of Armenia. Its two 
branches nnite at Kehhan Madden ; of these two great sonrcos the Westorn is 
now called Kara 8d and the Eastern Murdd-chai The course of the Eu- 
phrates is traced in Smith’s Dicttonaru of O and R, Geography p 876b. 
As already stated the Lower Euphrates divides into two streams. The western 
passed to the city of al-Kufah and was formerly the main-stream of the river j 
it correspmds witli the channel now known as Nahr Hindiyyah. The 
eastern branch, the Nahr Sura of al-Muqaddasi and others, is the present 
main-stream of the Euphrates. See Guy Le Stringe, p, 63 

» The Euphrates was supposed to lose itself in the marshes of Lamlum, 
but the river eventually extricates itself from them and unites with the Tigris 
at Qurnah. See Smith’s Dictionary, p. 877a. 
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(as liigK up as) nr-Raqqali ^ Ifc is to be noted tli.ib al-'Iiaq is not 
a laud of ]deiifcy, but it loso iu importance nud prosperity by 
means of these two rivers and the streams flowing into tlioiu, and 
also by the Cliina sea, w hieh is cuiitigiioiis to it. To Ba gh dad 
belongs alone tliat cxcelleijco of climate nliicli is not seen am- 
where else ; of al-Basrah too oue may speak wstii unbounded 
praise in respect of her wateis and her tanks and her tides. 

A. ^ras^ relates “I once asked Ibn ‘Abbas coiiceiniiig the tides. 

His answer was tiiis. * It is an angel cl.arged with the guaidian- 
ship of the great ocean, wdio when he puts down his foot the water 
flows, and when lie tikes it up it ebbs. ’ Tlie tiiix tiiul reflux of 
the water at al-Ba?i‘ah is a standing miracle and a leal blessing 
to its inhabitants, as the water vnsits them twice in cveiy day and 
night, entering the canals and iriigating the gardens and cairyiug 125 . 
boats to the villages; and when it ebbs it also is ot use iu the 
woikiiig of mills which stand at (lie mouths of the canals, so that 
wdien the water flows out they are set iu luotioii. The flood tide 
leaches as high up as the swamps [ul-Bata’ih]. The lidos have 
proper seasons whicli follow the moveiuents of the moon. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUA^T OF THIS PROVINCE. 

The CrrMATC of this pio\iiic0 is v.iried, Tims, Baghdad and 
Wasit and the intervening country have a fine, but quickly 
ebangealde climate, there being tunes when the heat in summer is 
intense and iusupport ible, but a sudden change sets in. AI-Ku.fah 

1 Accoidiiig to Herodotus tlio ICnplirotes was navigable fiom Bab\lou 
npvvaids (Sinitli’s Diet , 875!> ) Qud.lnnih (p 216; gives tlio distances between 

B. iglidfid and ar-K.iqqah bj way of tlio Eupiiiates d he dist ince aceoidiiig to 
his account i{$i 126 fmadkli' as follows; fiom 13 iglidad to as-Sai!aluri 4 /a?.; 
al-Anbar 8/a/ . ; ar-Uabb 7 J(U., Hit 12 far,, au-Na’uea'i 7 Jar.; Alusah 7 far . ; 
al-Fahaim.ili 6 far. ; an-Naby.ili G far ; ad-Daziql 6 fai.; uI-Fuidliah 0 
far.; Wadi-s-Sibri* 6 far.; Mialij Ibn Ja«inu‘ 5/«/ ; ul-F5^ far ; NalirSabd 
8/rtr. ; 111 Jaidaii 14/t«r. ; al-Mubaruk il/n.; ar-ll icpjaU 8 jai. 

2 This IS probably Ashius ibn ‘Abdu-llah, of whom mention is made in 
Abu-l-Maliasit), 1. 294 He is there spoken of as an e.\cellent and accomplished 
man wlio w'as known by the title of al-Kamil, ‘ the Feifect, ’ foi his eminent 
qualities. Having lived in the beginning of the s- cond centiiiy of tlio Uijrah, 
it is quite possible that lie did meet Ibn ‘Abbas, who died iu A.H 69 The 
list of autlioiities in this tradition IS as follows: Abu-l-Hasaii Miipahhai ibii 
Mul.iammrd of Iiri'iia-Uarmaz ; .Alrnad ibn ‘Ainr ibu Zikauy^a’, a’*Husau 
ibn ‘All ibn B.il.ir ; Abu ^n‘aib al-(Ji si ; Ashras; Ibn ‘Abbis, 

Hi 
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stands in completo contrast with this, whilst in al-Bnsiah a great 
heat pTe vails, and it is only when a noitli wind happens to be 
blowing that the weather becomes pleasant. In an account of 
the city of al-Ba§rah I came across the following: “ Our life at 
al’Ba^rah is most singular ; if a north-wind blows, we are in a 
pleasant garden ; if a south-wind, we might be in a sew^er/* ^ I have 
often seen them, when a south-wind was blowing, in great depres- 
sion of spirits, one sajing as he met his friend, ‘ Do you not see 
in what plight we are,* while the other replied, ‘ We pray to God 
for relief * ! There even falls upon them at night occasionally 
moisture as thick ns the juice of the date, Hulwao, on the 
other hand, enjojs a temperate climate ; hut al-Bata'il?, mercy 
on us! the man who visits ifc in summer lime finds some 
strange experiences in store for him. Indeed, they sleep in 
curtains ; while there is a species of mosquito with a needle- 
126 . like stinging organ which is the insect’s throat. The cities con- 
tain many doctors of law, readers of the Qur’an, literary men, 
leading professors and princely personages, especially Bn^dad 
and al-Ba?rah. Preachers have but little repute here. Ice is 
brought to this country from afar. Tlie climate in winter is cold, 
and water freezes sometimes at al-Basrah and also at Baghdad. 
ITatives of the cities of al-Kfifah and al-BasiaU have tawny 
complexions. In this pioviuce there is a large number of Magians, 
while of tributaries tlieie are both Christians and Jews. Of the 
Sects of Islam there are several. The prevailing sects at Baghdad 
are the Hanbalites and the Shrah, while the jurists of the two 
‘Iraqs [the cities of al-Kufah and al-Basrali] have for ages been 
greatly renowned. There also are in this piovince some Malikites 
as w«ll as A^‘arites, Mu‘tazilah and Najjariyyah, Al-Kufah is 
all ShTite, with the exception of al Kunasah,* which is Sunnite. 
At al- Basrah there are also assemblies and institutes of the 
Salimiyyah, a people who pieterid to the study of scholastic 
theology and to practicc.s of devotion. Most of the preachers in 
the city are of them j but they do not study religious law as a 

I This is originally in verse, the author being Abn-l-Husain Ibn Lankak, 
a celebrated poet of al-Ba 9 rah who aonrished in the beginning of the fourth 
century of the Hijrah. See aik-Tha'alibi’s La(aSfu-UMa‘dnf. p. 103 and 
Yaqut, I. 647. 

> Bee above, p. 179 and note 4, 



class, ttose of thcni who do sfcudj it following the lead of Miklik. 
Thej however assert that the founder of their sect, Ibn Salim, 
studied in the school of Abu ^anifah. This Salim was a slave of 
Sahl ibn ‘Abdi-llah at-Tustari. I have found the followers of 
this sect to be men endowed with spiritual gifts and righteous- 
ness, but they are extravagant in their praises of their chief. I 
frequented their society for a long time and knew their secrets 
and acquired for myself a niche in their hearts, for 1 am a 
man who loves ascetic people and inclines to those given to 
religious exercises, whatever they be. These men have a certain 
gentleness in their speech and are authors of several treatises, 
while their assemblies are always of a very high character, 
and disputes between them of v.wo occurrence. Most of the in- 
habitants of al-Ba§rali are Qadaiiyyah and Shi‘ah ; there are also 
some Hanhalites. At Baghdad there is a sect of bigots who 
exceed all bounds in their love of Mu‘awiyah ; there are also 
Mughabbihali [Assimilafcors] ^ and Barhahariyyah * I was one day 
in the mosque of Wasit when I saw a man around whom a crowd 
of people had assembled. I approached to where he was, and 
heard him addressing the people as follows : “ So and so has related 
to us on the authority of so and so that the Prophet, Peace and 
blessing he upon him, hath said : ‘ Verily God will draw Mu‘awiyali 
near to Him on the resurrection day and cause him to sit by His 
side, and He will perfume him with His own hand nnd then dis- 
play him to all mankind like unto a bride. ’’ I said to him ‘ For 
what ? is it for having waged war with ‘Ali ? As to Ma‘awiyah, 
may God be gracious to him ; but as for thee, thou liest, 0 man of 
error,’ On this the man exclaimed ‘ Seize this heretic.’ I was at 

A Beet of MuhammadaiiB who allowed a resemblance between God and 
His creatures, supposing Hira to be a figure composed of members or p.irts, 
and capable of local motion.” Hng^jos* Dictionary of p. 423, 

* This passage as it stands in not quite clear. MS. 0 is more to the 
point ; it says : “ The ^unb ilites of al-Trnq are a bigoted set who l^low a 

resemblance between God nnd His creatures. They exceed all bounds in 
their love of Ma‘iiwiyah and relate with respect to this some extravagant 
stories, partioulaily the Barbahariyyah.’* The Barhahariyyah were so called 
from nl-l^usain ibnud-Q.lsim ibn ‘Ubaidi-llah ahBarbahari {circa 300 A.H.), 
who was the popular head of the ^anbalites and Sunnites of Baghdad in his 
time and who w.vs held by the common people in great estimation. See 
a£-irdmt7 of Ibnu-UAjyiir, VIII. p. 12, Al-Barbahari means ‘a merchant of 
Indian drugs.’ Glossary, p. 187, 





oiiM’fiet apoii i>y i^tose wbo vrovo presoiit, ft certaiu ou's ol the 
aSMiof letters I'eoogm’zed me and drove them away from me. 

127 ; Tile law clock)i*8 aad QAdbls of this pi*ovi(Jce are mostly of 
the followers of Aba HanlLia. I was oue day present in tbe 
assembly of Abu Mul^amraid as-Siraft, wlm asked me saying, 
^ You arc a native of Syna and 3 *oitv o^untrymou arc all tradi- 
tionists following in qaestions of law Uie teaobings of ash-S|iad‘i ; 
why tlicu have you alopfeo^l fcln5«3's(em of Abii Hanifal^’? I 
replied, ‘For' three points, may God preserve the Faqili. ’ ‘ And 
what are they,’ he said. I aiisnerod, Tho first point is thisi 
I find that ho doponcls on the autiiority of ‘AH, way God be 
pleased with him ’ Now the Propliet li:is s:dd ‘ I am tlio city 
of learning, rtnd ‘Ali is it-^ gale.’ He has also said, ‘The most 
loarued »nan of you in tlie knowledge of tho law is ‘All,’ 
lueanhig in tho kiiowlolgo of practical religio i. Ho deponds also 
on tho authority of ‘Abdii-llah ibn Mas‘ud, of whom the Pro- 
phet, Feaco he on him^ hath sanl, ‘I approve for my followers 
all that tho sou of Umm ‘Abd ^appioves.’ Ho also fiatli said, ‘ A 
wallet filled with learning, and also said, ‘ Take ye two-thirds 
of your religion from the son of Uinm ‘Abd.’ It is an undoubted 
fact that the loariilng of the Krinans is deriv'od from these two 
persons. The second point is the fact that he is I ho earliest of 
the doctors and tho neniest to the ago of the Companions, ^ as 
well as tho most pious and devout. Now the Prophet hath said, 
‘Adhere to what is old.’ He hath also said, ‘ Tho best of you are 
those living in the age in ^^hich I am, then tliose who are 
next to tliem, and then those wlio are next to these. Tlien will 
falsehood appear.* He lived in tho age of truth and the truthful. 
Tho third point is this : I see that all the doctors without excep- 
tion arc at vaiianoe with liim on a question in which he is 
manifestly in the right, while they are wrong. He asked, ‘And 
what is it ’ ? I replied, The learned piofessor is aware that it is 

I Umm Abd is ttie mother of ‘Abdii-ll.ih ibn Mns'ud. She was the 
d-inghter of ‘.Abda-Uab ibn SawiV ;Slio ernbiaced the faith 

and omigratod, and was wit)i lior son a constant visitor at the Propbet’a 
houiie* Cooanlfc an-.Vauiaw/, in tlie life of hor son, p. 370, etc. 

* It was ‘Umar who said this of Ibn Mas‘ud, not the Prophet. 

.3 Jho last of tho Comp-itdons to die w.is Aba-I-T«fail ‘Amir ibn \^3jti{lali ; 
who died in the year A.IH JCO. Abu Uamfah was born in A.H, $0 »iid 
M^Uk in A,Tr. 91, while ngh-Stinfi*! was bom in A,H, 160, 
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0»e of liis piiuoiplefi that ifc is nofc to take A pi id0 fer 

4c$ds of rigliieonsaesiJ performed on belialf of othei’s. Now I 
havo always noticed about the man who performs a pilgrimage 
fop hire that his heart is perverted nud if he do the same thing 
again the perversion inci*eases and his piety gi'ows less, so that 
will even take two or three ]dlgriTnanes at a time ; and yet t 
have never known this class of people to thrive, nor have they ever 
been able to amass a ftvrtune thereby ; such U also the case with 
the imSivis who lead at prayers, with the mtkudh^ins nho call 
to prayers, and with the like of these, because tlieir reward is 
due fiom God whereas they have taken it from His creatures/^ 
Thereupon he said, ^ you have looked deeply into the matter, 
0 Miiqaddasi, and have acted witli circumspection/ Were 
anyone to say, ‘Abu Hanlfah has been censured by some ^ 
the answer is, ‘ Know that all men may bo divided into three 
classes, one of these classes are those men whose rectitude is 
unanimously asserted Another class are those whom overjN 
one condemns ascoirnpt. The other class are those prjused by 
some and blamed by others ; and these are the best of the three. 
The case of tiie Companions is a good illustration. The praised 
araoiig them are Ibn ]\Ias‘u(l, M u‘adh • and Zaid the blamed, ‘Abdu- 
llali ibn Uba 3 y ; ^ but the best of tliom are the four Caliphs, 
yet you know what the KbaNvaiij and the ignorant among the 
ghPali say about tbojn. In like manner, if there are some foolish 
men who blame Abu llanifah, tliere aie multitudes of people of 
worth who bless liim and praise him, while apart from this he 
deserves all praise as the person whose heart God has enlightened 

1 see above p. 108, note 3. 

2 Zaid ibn Haiitliah. adopted son of Malpainmad, and the basbnnd of 
Zainnb whom be divorced in favour of the Prophet. He is the only person of 
Mohammad’s Companions whose name is mentioned in tlie Qur’an (xirxiH. 87)* 
His story will be found in Wherry’s Commentary of the Qnr’nn xxxiit* 
33-40 notes. Muhammad appointed Zaid leader of the expedition which 
he sent against Mu’ tab. He was killed in this battle of Mu’tah, in the 
eighth year of the Hijrah. 

8 ‘Abdu-llttli ibn Ubayy, known ns the Hypocrite, He was also called 
‘Abdu-llah ibn Salul, after bis mother. He was the head of the Hypocrites 
and many verses of the Qnr’ln bear reference to him. He died in the 
lifetime of the Prophet, who prayed over him. An-Nawawi, p. 333, His son, 
who was called by the same name, was an earnest Muslim i^nd one of ^ 
host of the Companions. 
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BO tkat lio was able to reduce the sacred law to a system and 
thereby relieve mankind of their toils. Besides he was such as 
to prefer being beaten and imprisoned to nssunnng the duties of 
Qa^hi.t Indeed, the like of Abu Hanifah is nowliere to be seen. 
All the seven systems of reading are in use in this province. In 
former times the system in vogue at Baghdad was that of 
Hamznh, while the system of Ya‘qiib al-Hadhran>i * was cur- 
rent at al-Ba^rah. I have seen Abu Bakr al-Jatbaki (?) reading 
according to this system as he led the prayers at the great 
mosque there; and he used to say that it was the reading of the 
elders. Their diadegts vai y, the most correct of them being that 
of al-Kiifah as being near to the desert and far from the Naba- 
tlieans ; the icmainiug dialects are a mixture of good and cor- 
rupt words ; this is especially the case at Baghdad, whilst the 
region of al-Bata’ih is inhabited by Nabatheaiis, a people without 
language or brains 

The productions of this province which form articles of com- 
merce are by no means unimportant. Have you not heard of the 
silken stuffs of al-Basiali, of its fine linen clotlis, of the beautiful 
and rare ai tides produced in it, and also of its galbanum ? 
It is a mine of peat Is and piecions stones, a ])ort of tlie sea and 
an emporium of the land, and a place of manufacture for antimony 
{rdsukht\ red leal (zicijufr), verdigris {zinjar)^ and litharge 
(murdosanj). It is, besides, the port from which dates are 
exported to all counti ies, as well as henna, floss silk, violets and 
rose-water. At abUbullah, also, linen cloths of a fine fabric ate 
manufactured on the model of the q^asah (fine linen cloldis of 
Egypt). In al-Kiifab there are manufactured, turbans of fine floss 
silk ; this city is also famous for its violets which are of particular 
excellence. In the City of Peace many beautiful and rare 
articles of merchandise are to he foutid, as vvcdl as all kinds of 
silken clotlis and other things. There are also manufactured in 
this province excellent ^Abbadani mats and the finest sdmCin 

i Ifc was al-Man?ur who denied him to take the oflBce of Qadhi of 
Baghdad, bat lie refased and on poisisting in his refusal, was sent 
to prison. Before this, YazTd ibn ‘Umar ibn Tlabairah wished to appoint 
him to the place of Qadhi at al-Kufah, and on his refusal he inflicted on 
him one hundred strokes of a whip in order to force him to accept. See 
his life in Ibn Khali., De Slane, Vol. Ill , pp, 656 and 658. 

> Ya^qiib nbfln^hrami, see above, page 61, note 11, 
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(rush^mats). Of the spkcialities of this province me : the violets 
and azG^ dates of al-Kufah, the mtihlcam cloth and other 
rnrities of Bn gh dad. the ma'qili dates of al-Basrah, the figs of 
^lulvvau, and the slnm and itinni fishes of Wasit. At an- 
I»ru*nianiyyalj, also, there are made excellent manfles and cloths 
of wool of the colour of honey; and at Bonded veils and turbans 
of fine Yakanaln cloth. The kerchiefs of al-Qasr and al-Buwaib^ 
are also fanions ; as well as the wool of Takiit and the veils of 129. 
Wasit. Their MEASUiihS OP CAPACi'iY are; the ^o/7;r, equivalent to 
30 inana ; the makkuk, 5 mana ; and the kailojah, 2 mana, 'I'lieir 
rati {or found) equals half a mann Their COINS are weighed ; 
but their weij^hts arc a little g» eater than those of Khurasan. 

Some of the customs peculiar to this jnovince. They love to 
dress handsomely and to appear in tailasdns^ They generally 
wear shoes, let down their turbans to a great length, and clothe 
themselves in fine linen. The cut of their tailasans is slightly 
circular. Wlieii it is the season for the importation of new dates 
to Wasit, a watch is kept and the owner of the first boat which 
arrives usually dccoiates in honour of it the liver bank to liia 
very shop with carpets and curtains. They place upon the biers 
of their women high and ngl) domes The sellers of liaihah'^ 
have sepal ate places on the top of their shops furnished with 
mats and having tables provided nith condiment^^, and in which 
servants aie also kept, with basins and ewers and alkali for 
washing. On leaving one has only to pay a single dimiq.^ 

At the beginning of the .season of violets, they make the round 
of the markets with bunches of violets and dress for the occasion 
in their Inindsomost clothes. By the doors of the mosques there 
are generally places for ablution which are hiied out. The 
Matibs (w’ho pi each and lead on Fiida3s) dress in tunics and 
giidles. They do not chant in reciting the ndhan, and have 

1 A place ne.ir al-Kufali, and also a canal derived fiom the Euphrates and 
passing throngh it. 

* The (aila^dii is distinctive of the Faqilis, or professois of theology 
and law. In some conutries it was worn by all men of distinction, os well 
os by the common people See Doz3'’s Diet des Noms des VHemenfs chez les 
Ardbea, pp. 278-280 

8 A kind of thick jiottage made of bruised wheat boiled to a consistency, 
to wbich meat, butter, cinnamon and aiomatic herbs are added. 

♦ A small silver coin, the sixth part of a diiham ] about a penny and A 
half of English money, 
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besides many other excel lenfc customs. Their watkrs are chiefly 
from the river Tigris, fiom the Euphrates and from the Zab and 
tim Nahrawanat. Tiiese rivers also iirigate their fields. Water 
is deficient at a 1- Oil ?rah ; it is brought in boats from al-Ubullah 
as the water running in front of it is not sweet, nor pleasant to 
the tiiste. Of the water of al-Basrah it is commonly said that 
‘ one-thiid of it is sea-water, one-third tide-watci’, and one-third 
sewage’; the reason of this being that, when the nnter of the 
tide flows back and the canal banks are laid bare, the peopkj 
use the ground as latrines, the wmter cair}'ing off the filth when 
it is flood tide. When a south wind blows the water becomes 
wai m. 

Sectaiian quarrels of a fieico character aiise at al-Basrah 
130 . between the Ruba‘i3yin,^ who are ^ihih, and the SaVliyjin, 
w'lio are Sunnali. In these quarrels, tlie inhabitants of the 
outlying districts often take pait. Thcie is seldom a place in 
which factions quarrels do not occur fioin other causes than 
religion. 

Of Holy Places in this province tliere are many. At Kfr^S, 
Abiaham nas born and liis fiie* set burning. At al-Kuf‘ah, 
Noah built his ark and his oven® pouied forth its boiling 
water; there also are the monuments of ‘Ali and bis tomb,*^ 
as well as the tomb of al-Hiisaiii and bis place of maitjrdom.^ 

I The fianri Rubai‘ aie an offshoot of the gient tiibe of Su'd ibn Zaid 
Manat ibn Tainiin. They appear to havo dwelt in al-B.israli from the early 
days of Islam. See of Ibii Dur.iid, p 151. 

5 Qur’an, xxi. 09. See Wherry’s Conunentam, Vcl. HI, p 140. 

6 Qnr’iin, xi 40. See Wheir)’8 Gommentan/, Vul II, p 352. The 
exudation of this oven was the ^^igu hy which Noah knew the flood was 
coining Some pretend that it was the same oven which E\o made use of 
to b.ike her bread in, and that it descended from piLnarch to patiiaroh, till 
it came to Noah. Ihtd, 

4 ‘All was assassinated in the Gie.it Mosque of al-Kuf«ih, where his 
body lies. Otheis say that he was biiiied in the palace. As a m.itter of 
fact, his tomb wis kept secret cluiiiig the whole reign of the Umayyads, and 
only discovered under the ‘Abbasides. ‘Adhudu d-Daulah, the Buwailiide 
prince, built a magnificent monument over tiie tomb of ‘AIT, the shrino 
known os Miishhid ^All. 

t The field of Karbala’, where al-Hiisaiii met his death, lies on the 
bank of the western bianch of the Euphrates, twenty-five miles above the 
city of al-Kufah. Tbe body of al-!i^ugniu was buried in the plum of Karbala’. 
Jlis shiine is to this day visited with groat devotion by the PersianSf It is 
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At al-Ba9rab are the tombs of Zabair,* the PrO- 

phet^s brother,® al-Basaa al-Bi^ri,* Anas ibn Malik,® ‘ ImrSti 
ibn Hufain,® Sufyan ath-Thauri.^ Malik ibn Dinar,® ‘Utbah 
the Slave,® Mahammad ibn WasiS^® Salib al-Murri,^t Ayyub 

commonly known as M'^shhad Husain, or the place of martyrdom of al- 
Ijtasain, and is not very far from Ma sh^ had ^Alif the sepalohr© of his father. 
See D’Herbelot, Vol. II., p. 268. 

1 Xa-lbah ibn ‘Ubaidi-llah, one of the ten foremost Companions of the 
Prophet, who on the field of Uhad saved the life of Muhammad at the peril 
of his own. He w«s killed at the battle of the Camel in 36 A.H., and was 
first buried at a place outside al-Bafrah, but was removed after some years 
to the interior of the town, where his tomb is a well-known place of visitation. 
He was 64 years of age at the time of his death Nawawi, p. 323. 

* Az-Znbair ibnu-l-‘Awwam, husband of the Prophet’s aunt. He was 
one of the chiefest among the Companions, and was killed on the day of the 
Battle of the Camel, in a valley outside al-Ba§rah called Wndi-8-Siba‘, where 
he lies buried. He died 67 years of age Nawawi, p. 250. 

i The fostor-bi other of Muhammad, ‘Abdu-llah ibnu-l-Harith ibn 
‘Abdi-l-‘Uzza as-Sa di, who lies buried hero with bis mother IJallmah, the 
woman in whose house Muliarninad lived the yeais of his childhood. 

4 One of the most eminent Tabids, celebrated for his learning and 
great devotion. Born at al-MadInah two years before the death of ‘Umnr. 
Died at aUB<i§rah in 110 A H. For his life see Ibn Khallikan, 1. 370, and also 
au-NawawI, p 209. 

6 The domestic servant of Muhammad during the ten years he lived 
at al-Madinah. Originally of this city, he removed to al -Basrah on the 
death of his master and became one of its greatest imams in Tiaditions. 
He lived to a very old age, and died in A.H 93, at a place about one and a 
half farsakhs from the city, where he was buried. The place of his burial is 
known as Qa?r Anas, the Palace of Anas ” See an-NawawI, p 166. 

® ‘Imriin ibnuT-Hus.iin al-Khuza‘T, one of the Companions, who 
embiaced Islam in A.H. 7. He is an authority fora large number of tradi- 
tions. lie died at al-Basrah, where he had settled, in 52 A.H. An- 
NawawT, p 484. 

7 Sufyan was n native of al-Kufah. In 155 A.H , he left his native 
city for al-Ba§rah, where he died six years after, in 161 A. II. See an-Nawawi,. 

p 288. 

5 One of the TabiHs ; a native of al-Ba^rah and one of its leading 
men in traditions He was noted fo-r self-moi tification, fear of God and 
devotion. Died 123 A.H. An-Nawawi, p 687. 

9 Gf, Ibn Batutah, Vol. II., p. 15. 

16 Mubaramad ibii Wasi^ ibn Jabir al-Azdi, one of the Tabi‘Is and a man 
of great devotion and asceticism. Died A.H. 120, or according to Ibnu-1- 
AiJilr (Y. p 269;, in 127 A H. 

H A traditionist j died in 172 A.H. Ahu-UMahasin^ Vol I., p 466. 

27 
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as-SikLtiySm,^ Sahl at-Tnstari* and RaBi'ah al-^Adawiyyali j ® 
there also is the tomb of Ibn Salim> At Baghdad is the tomb 
of Abu Hanifah, over which Abu Ja‘far az-Znmmam ^ has raised 
a monumental structure. By the side of it, behind the market 
of Yahya, there lies another tomb. That of Abu Yusuf® lies in 
the cemetery of Quraigli. There also are the tombs of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal,7 Ma*ruf al-Karkhi,® Bishr al-Hafi® and others. The 
tomb of Salman is at al-Mada*in. At al-Kufah there is also the 
tomb of a certain prophet, whom I believe to be Yunas [Jonas}, 
Peace he on him. The people of al-‘Iraq are distinguished for 
their gentleness of manners ; they are men of great refinement, 
but when the rogues of Baghdad stir themselves they cause a 
great havoc. Here violence prevails to a great extent. At al- 
Ba?rah, on the other hand, there ai’e many men of probity and 

I Ayyfib ibn Abi Tamimah. Died of plague at al-Ba^rah, in 131 A.H. 
Ibn Qutaibah, 

^ Abu Mnl^ammad Sahl ibn Abdi-Ilah ibn Yunas at-Taatari, a celebrated 
saint gifted with mil aculouB powers. Born m 200 A.H., at Tustar. Died 
at al-Ba^rah in 283 A H. 

8 Rabi‘ah al-‘Adawiyyah, a woman celebrated for her holy life. In 
his biographical dictionary (I. 516), Ibn ^allikan says that her tomb is 
situated on the mount of Tor, on the eastern side of Jerusalem. This 
however is a mistake, Rabi'ah being buried in her native town of al-Ba?rnh. 
The tomb mentioned by Ibn KhalHkan is that of Rabi‘ah al-Badawiyyah, 
another holy woman. See Ibn Batutah, I. 124. 

4 Ibn Sahm, founder of the heretical sect of as-Salimiyytth, mentioned 
abore p. 126 of the text. 

8 A contemporary of the author, and a man of great repute, at whose 
honse the chief learned men of Baghdad often met. Cf. Text, page 117 n. 

^ See above, p. 149 note 4. 

^ Cf. Ibn Batutah, p. 113. “The tomb of Abii Hanifah is near ar- 
Ru^afah ; it has a great dome over it. Close to it lies the tomb of Ahmad 
ibn B>anba1, which has no dome. It is said that a dome was erected on his 
tomb several times, but it was always destroyed by decree of God. His 
tomb is held in great veneration by the people of Baghdad, most of whom 
are followers of his school.” 

® The greatest saint of his time, said to have been of Christian parent- 
age. He was from al-Kar]^, the western quarter of Baghdad, and was ono 
of the foremost men of his age in learning and piety. He died 200 A.H, 
Abu-1 -Mh basin, Vol 1,, p. 575. 

9 Bishr al-Bafb or “the Barefoot,” a great saint originally from 
Khurasan He wss born in Mavw in 150 A H , and died in Baghdad, the 
city of bis adoption, in 227 A H. Abn-l-Mabasm, Vol. I , p. 673, 
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devotion, and pious and honest people. They perform the noonday 
prayers at a late hour, hut the afternoon prayers early. They wait 
in the Mosque for all men to arrive from the distant quarters. 

The leader {imUm) preaches every morning, reciting also a 
supplicatory prayer. This, they say, is the practice of Ibn ‘ Abbas^ 
marj God be gracious to him. 

The Government.-- This province is the residence of the Caliphs 13L 
of the House of ‘Abbas, whose authority was all-powerful until 
they commenced to decline and at last foil under the sway of the 
Dailamites ; no regard is now paid to them, nor are their opinions 
heeded. The first sovereign of the line was Abu-l-‘ Abbas ‘Abdu- 
llah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘All ^ ibn al-‘Abbas, who was proclaimed 
Cfiliph in the year 132, and died in 136, at al-Anbar ; his Qadlii 
(Chief Justice) was Yafiya tbn Sa‘id al-Ansari.* He was succeeded 
by (his brother) al-Mansur Abu Ja‘far ‘Abdu-l!ah ibn Mubamraad, 
who received the allegiance of the people in the year 136, and 
died in 158 ; his Qadhis^ were ‘Ubaidu-llah ibn Safwan, Sharik and 
al- Hasan ibn ‘Uniarah. His successor, al-Mahdi Abu *Abdi-llah, 
son of al-Mansur, ascended the throne in the year 158 ; his Qadhis 
were Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi-llah ibn ‘Al^ah and ‘Afiyah ibn 
Yazid.* He died in 169, when al-Hadi Abu Muhammad Musa, 


1 Read ‘All ibn ^Abdi4ldh ibn al-‘Abbas. The first Caliph of the ‘Abbasides 
is better known in history by his title of as-Saffdh, the Shedder of Blood, 
which he acquired by his “reckless executions of enemies and suspects.** 
For a sketch of his character, and indeed for whatever is connected with the 
history of this dynasty, the reader is referred to the recent admirable work 
of Mr. Justice Syed Ameer Ali, “ A Short History of the Saracens,'^ 

2 According to KUdhu-l-^Uyurif p 215, his first Qadhi was Abu Laila al- 
An^arl. Yahya ibn Sa‘Id al-An§ari, who also acted as Qadhi of al-Hashi- 
miyyah under al- Mansur, was one of the Faqths of al-Madinah. Abud- 
Mahasin (I. 388) gives the year 143 as the date of his death. 

® Kitdhu-WTJyun mentions ‘Ubaidu-llah ibn §afwan, Sharik ibn ‘Abdi-lla^ 
and al-Hasan ibn ‘Umarah as the Secretaries of al-Man§ur. His Qadhis 
according to this work were Yahya ibn Sa‘id (cf, Abu-1- Mahasin, I. 388) and 
‘Uthman at-Tamimi, who had been Qadhi under Marwan II., the last of the 
Uinayyads. Al-Qadhi Sharik ibn ‘Abdi-llah ibn Abi Sharik an-Na^a‘i, was of 
Kufian origin and a man of great learning and piety. He died at his native 
city in 177 A.H. {Abu-l-Mahj>, I- 485). 

4 So also Kitahu-WUyun, who adds (p. 281) that both sat at the same court 
in ar-Uu?afah. ‘Afiyah ibn Yazid ibn Qais al-Kufi al-Azdi died in 180 A.H. 
He was one of the disciples of Abu Hanifah, well versed in the science, of 
Law and of great piety and devotion Abu-hMa"^ , I. 600. 
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son of al-Mahdi, was saluted as Oaliph ; his Qa^his were Abfi 
Yusuf and Sa‘id ibn ‘Abdi-r-Rahman.i He died in 170 and was 
succeeded on the throne by ar-Ra^ld Abu Ja‘far Harun, son of 
al-Mahdl, on the night preceding Friday, the 14th Rfibi‘ L 
170 A. H,; his Qacjihls were al-Husain ibnu-1- Hasan a§*Sufi, ‘Ann 
ibn ‘Abdi-llah ahMas'udi and Hafs ibn Ghiyat^.* He died at 
Yus in the year 193, upon which his son, al-A?nin Muharamad, 
was raised to the Caliphate on the 7th of Jumad^ II. 193 A. H. 
He was attacked and killed by his brother al-Ma’mhn, who was 
saluted Caliph in the year 198. The Qadhis of al-Ma*mun 
were al Waqidi,^ Mnhamnmd ibn ‘Abdi-r-Hahinan al-Mnkhznmi,* 
Bishr ibnn-l-Walid^ and Yahya ibu Akiham,^ He died in 218, at 
132 « when Abu Ishaq Muhammad ibnu-r- Rashid, al-Mu^tasim, 

succeeded ; his Qadhl was Ahmad ibn Abi Du’ad.'^ On the death 

i Al-Qydhi Abu Yusuf Ya'qub ibn Ibrahim, the celebrated disciple of Abu 
Banifah, in the western quarter, and Sa'id ibn ‘Abdi*r- Rahman, in the eastern 
quarter of Baghdad Kitdlm4-^Uyunf p 290. 

8 Baf?ibn Ghiyaih ibn Talq Abu ‘Abdi-llah an-Nakhad al-Kufi, Qadhl of the 
eastern quarter of Baghdad He held the office of Qadhi for a long time and 
up to the time of his death He bore an excellent character, and was a 
trustworthy traditioniat, although he did not always mention his immediate 
authorities for the traditions he related. He died m 194 A.H. Ahii-l’M(i}bdi>%n, 
I. 552. 

8 Muhammad ibn ‘Umar ibn Wfiqid, al-Tmam Abu ‘Abdi-llah al*AslamI. 
He was born in 129 A.H., and was a man of great learning, well versed in 
the liistory of the battles and oonqueats of Islam He officnted as Qadhi 
under al-Ma’mun for a peiiod of fouryeais. He died m 207 A H. Abu-l- 
Mahdstn, I 696. 

4 He was appointed Qadhi of ‘Askaru-l-Mahdi, in the eastern quarter of 
Baghdad, m 208 A H Fie was however removed from his office after some 
time, and Bishr ibnu-l-Walid al-Kindi appointed in his place. 8ee Abu-l- 
Mahasin, I. 698. 

8 Bishr ibnu-1-Walid ibn Khalid, al-Tmam Abu Bakr al-Kindi al-Hnnafi, 
He was highly distinguished for his learning, his piety and the austerity of 
his life. He lived to an advanced age and died A.H. 238. De Slane’s Ibn 
Khalhkdn. IV 285 Abu-l-Mahdstn, 1. 721. 

8 For the life of this celebrated judge, see Ibn Khallikiin, Vol IV. 33. He 
died in 242 A H , having then attained the age of eighty- three years. 

^ A^mad ibn Abi Dn’ad ibn Jarir, al-Qadhi Abu ‘Abdi-llah al-Iyfidi, was 
born at al-Ba^rah in 160 A H , but chiefly resided at Baghdad, where 
he died in 240. He held the office of Chief Qadhi under both al-Mn‘ta 9 im 
and al-Wa^Jkiq, and was distingnished for his liberality, learning and polite 
manners. A lengthy sketch of his life is given in Ibn ^illikan, 1. 61. See 
also Abn-1-Mabasin, 1. 733. 
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of al-Ma^tasira in 227, his son ahWathiq Abu Ja^far Harfin, wa» 
raised to the throne; his Qtidhi was also Ahmad ibn A hi Du’ad* 
He died in 232, and was succeeded bj hia brother Abu-1- Padhl 
Ja‘far al-Mutawakkil ; his Qadlii was Ja‘far ibti ‘Abdi-l-Wahid 
al-Ha§hinn ^ He died in 247, and his son al-Miintasir Abu 
Ja‘far Muhammad was pioclaimed Caliph ; liis Qadhi was Ja‘far 
ibn ‘Abdi 1- Waiud ; he died in 248, and was succeeded by his 
son* Abu-1 ‘Abbas Ahmad al-Musta‘in, whose Qadhi was Ja‘far 
ib>i Muhammad ibn ‘Aramar.^ After three yeais and eight 
months, he abdicated and was succeeded by al-Mu‘tazz, son of 
al-Mutawakkil ; his Qadhi was al-Hasan ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Abi-^-^awaiib * His successor, al-Mu‘tamid^ Abu-l-‘Abbas 
Ahmad, son of al-Mntawakkil, ascended the throne in 206 , and 
had for Qadhi Ibn Abi §li-Shawarib ; ^ he died in 279, and was 

1 Al-QadhI Ja‘far ibn ‘Abdi-l-Wdhid, well-known by the title of Qadl)i-t.li- 
Thughur, was a member of the ‘Abbasido family, whom al-Mutawakkil 
appointed to the office of Chief Qadhi at Srimina’ in 2i0 A bl. He died in 
the year 258, or by another iicoouiit, in 268 or 269. See Abii-l-Mahasin, II, 
30, and Ibn Khnlhkdii, IV, 48 and 49. 

5 This is a mistako. Al*Musta‘m was the son of Muhammad ibnu-1- 
Mu‘ta?im, so that he was a coasin of the late Caliph Al-Fe]ffiri gives the 
motive for which he was raised to the Caliphate The Tuikisli Arniis, he says, 
wore afraid if any of the sons of al-Mutawakkil weie to gam possession of 
the throne, he would punish them for tlio murder of his ffibhor; they there- 
fore placed on tlie seat of Caliphate another grandson of al-Mn‘tasirn, so that 
the succession may remain m his line. 

8 I?i lbnn-1- Atliir, VIL 88, Ja‘far ibn Ahmad ibn CAmmar. Died A.H. 250, 

^ Al-Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi-1-Maiik, appointed to the office of 
Chief Qadhi in the year 252. Died in 261 A.H. Ho was a descendant of the 
Umayyads, and was distinguished for his learning and judgment. AbiL-l- 
Mahd'^in, II. 36. 

* Al-Mu‘tazz was foioed to abdicate at the end of the month of Rajab, A.H. 
255, and al-Mahtadi, a son of al-VV^at^iq, was raised to the throne m his place. 
After a short reign of only eleven months, al-Muhtadl liiiuself was seized and 
thrown into confinement, where he died a few days after. Al-Muhtadi was 
succeeded by al-Mn‘tamid, the eldest surviving son of al-Mufcawakkil, but the 
real ruler was his brother al-Muwa£faq, a m in of undoubted abilities 

6 From the commencement of his reign to the year 261, the chief Qadhi 
was Ibn Abi-^-Shawaiib al-Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi-1-Malik men- 
tioned above. In 2<)1, al-Hasan ibn Muhammad died, and his son, ‘Ali 
ibnu-1- Hasan, Ibn Abi-sh-Shawarib. was appointed in liis place at Snira-man- 
ra’a, whilst al-Qiidhi Isma'il ibn Ishfiq was appointed to the same office at 
Baghdad ‘Ali lbnu-l-^asan, Ibn Abi-sh-^awarib, died in 283, He had held 
the office of Qadhi of Baghdad for only six months. 
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succeeded by his son^ Abu-l~‘Abbas A^mad ibu Abi A^imad, 
al-Mu^tadhid; his Qadhis were Isma‘il ibn Is^aq,* Yusuf ibn 
Ya‘qab^ and Ibn Abi-^-Shavvarib ; * he died in 289. He was 
succeeded in the Caliphate by his son Abu Muhammad ‘All al- 
Mukfcafi ; his Qadiiis were Yusuf ibn Ya‘qub and Mubammad ^ his 
son; he died in 295. His other son,® Abu-1-Fadhl Ja‘far al- 
Muqtadir, succeeded; his Qadhis were Muhammad ibn Yusuf 
ibn Ya‘qub, Yusuf son of the latter, and Ya‘qub Abu ‘Amr. Al- 
Muqtadir was killed in 320. He was succeeded by al-Qahir,^ 
whose reign lasted one year and six months. Ar-Radhi ® his 
successor, reigned seven years and ten days. Al-Muttaqi,^ the 
next Caliph, tliree years and eleven months. His successor, al- 
Mustakfi,^^ ascended the chair of Caliphate in 333 ; his Qadhi 
was Abu ‘Abdi'llaii ibn Abi Musa adh-Dliarir. In the year 334 
he was blinded, and al-Muti‘ Abu-l-Qasim al-Fadhl placed on the 
throne. All these were descendants of al-Mu‘tadhid. Al-Muti‘ 
continued to reign to the year 363, when he abdicated in favour 
of his son ‘Abdu-l-Karim Abu Bakr at-Ta’i‘ ; the Qadhi of the 
latter is Aba Mubammad ‘Ubaidu-llah ibn Ahmad ibn Ma‘ruf. 

1 Another mistake. Al*Mu‘tadhid was the son of al-Muioaffaq, brother of 
al*Mu‘tamid. Our author is right however in calling his father Abu Ahmad, 
as this was al-Muwaffaq’s name. 

2 His first appointment as Qadhi of Baghdad was as early as the year 262, 
in the reign of al-Mii‘taraid. See Abn-l-Mahasin, II. 37. 

8 OflSciated at the funeral of al-Mu‘ta^hid, and died in the year *297. 
AbU'hMahdsin, II. 132 and 180. 

* Ibn Abi-^-^awarib ‘Ali ibnu-l-Hasan. ^S^ee note 17. 

8 Mnljatnmad ibn Yusuf ibn Ya‘qub, Abu *Amr al-Qadhi al-Azdi. Held the 
offioe of Qadhi at Madinatu-1 Man?ur, and was a man of learning, wisdom and 
devotion. Died 320 A.H. Abu-l'Mahdstrif II. 250. 

8 Al-Mnqtadir was a son of al-Mu‘tadhid. He was but thirteen years of 
age when raised to the throne. At the end of his long reign of nearly twenty* 
five years, the Caliphate bad come to the lowest ebb. 

7 Another son of al-Mu‘tadbid. 

8 Ar-Radhi-bi-llab Abtt-l-‘Abbas Muhammad, son of al-Muqtadir. He as- 
cended the throne on the Gth Jumada I. 322 A.H., and died in the middle of 
Rabi^ I. 329, His reign lasted therefore 6 years 10 months and 10 days, 
two months less than the period given by al-Mnqaddasi. 

8 Al-Muttaqi-li-llah Abu Ishaq Ibrahim, also son of al-Muqtadir. 

10 Al-Mustakfi Abu-l-Qasira ‘Abdu-llali, son of al-Muktafi. He was Caliph 
for little over a year. Died in 388 A.H., about four years after his deposition. 

B Another son of al-Muqtadir. 
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The first of the Dailamites ^ to make himself master of the 133 . 
country was Ahu-l-Hasan® ibn Buwaih, who was succeeded by 
his son Bahtiyar. ‘Adhudu-d-Daulah next took possession of 
the throne, and on his death his son Balkarzar first succeeded, 
and next his elder son Abu-l-Fawaris. 

Land Reventte. — The area under cultivation in this province 
measures 36, 000,000 acres. On an acre of wheat, a tax of 4 
dirhams is levied; on an acre of barley, 2 dirhams ; and on an 
acre of palm-trees, 8 dirhams. This is as it was fixed by ‘Umar 
himself. He also imposed a capitation tax ^ on 500,000 tribu- 
taries. The revenue of the Sawad amounted accordingly to 128 
millions of dirhams. ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdi-l-‘Aziz ^ still received 124 
millions. On the other hand, al-Hajjaj realized 18 millions only,^ 
that is, minus the 100 millions. The cities of al-Basrah and al- 
Kufah are tithe-lands. In a book in the Library of ‘Adliudu-d- 
Uaulah I have found it stated as follows — ‘ The agy^regatc pi ice 
of the land produce of the SawM amounts to 86,780,000 dirhams; 
of other sources of revenue in the Sawad another 4,008,000 

1 Below is given the succession of tlie first five Bawaihidc princes inal-Trilq, 
witli their names and the periods of their reigns 

1 Mii‘izzu-d-Daulah Abu-l-Husain {not Ahu-l-Hasan) Ahmad, A.H, 

334-356. 

2 ‘IzzU'd'Daulah Bakhfciyar, his son. A.H 356-367. 

3 ‘Adhudu-d-Daulah, sou of Ruknu-d-Danlah Abu ‘All al-Basan. A.H. 

867-372. 

4 Sani?amu-d-Daulah Abu Kalijar, younger sou of ‘Adhudu-d-Danlah. 

A.H. 372-.376 

5 Rharafu-d-Daulah Abu-l-Fawaris, elder son of ‘Adhudn-d-Daulab. A.H, 

376-379. 

2 His correct name was Abu-l-Husain as in MS. C, The three sons of 
Bnwaih, all of whom attained sovereign power, wore ‘ Imiidu-d-Danlah 
Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ah, Ruknu-d-Daulah Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan and Mn‘izzu-d-Danlah 
Abn-l-Husain Ahmad. 

8 Literally and ho upaled five hundred thousand of the tributaries ; that 
is, he marked them, in classes, twelve dirhams, nnd twenty-fonr, and forty- 
eight; tying a thong upon the neck of each, and putting upon the knot a seal 
of lead. Vxde Lane, sub. and also M. De Goeje’s Translation of Ibn 

Khurdadhbah, p. 11 note 4. 

* Eighth Caliph of the Umayyads (A.H. 99-101), about 80 years anterior to 
the time of ‘Umar. 

8 This great falling off in the revenue of the Sawad is duo to ‘ the tyrannicftl 
and despotic Government of iil-Bajjaj ’ Ihn Khmd,^ p. 16r 
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dirhatns are realized ; the revenue of the District of the Tigris 
amounts to 8,500,000 dirhams.*— Al-‘Ii aq is divided into ; 

these are to the number of sixty ; viz.y in the District of Hulwan 
5,* in Sha^-Qubadh* 8, in Barmasiyan ^ 3, in Upper Bih-Qu- 
hadh * 6, in Middle Bih-Qubadh ^ 4, in ArtiaKhir Babakan ^ 5, 
in Shadh-Sabur 4, in Sliadh-Bahman ^ 4, in Astan al-‘Al ® 4, 
in Lower Bih-Qubadlx 5, in Shadh-Hurmuz 7, and in 

1 The District of Hulwan, called in Persian times Astan of v^adh-Fain’iz, 
live tnssiijii : 1° Fairuz-Qubfi^ , 2° al-Jabal (the monntain), 3® 'I'aniarra ; 4*^ 
Irbil ; 5° Khaniqin. The names of the t(tssujH iii this and the other districts 
are taken from I bn Khurdadhbiih. 

* Asian of eight tas'iiijn • I'’ Rustuqbadh ; 2® Mahiuj^; 3*^ 

Silsil ; 4° Jaliila and Jahilta , 5^* a^-l^ib.xm 6^ al- B.ind.iinpn ; 7° Haraz ar- 
Kuz; 8® ad"I)askarah and ar-Kust.iqain. This District lies to the east of the 
Tigiis, and is one of the districts watered by the rivers Tigiis and Tam irra. 

In Ibn ]^iirdadhbah, Astan of Bili-Dhiwarnast an, commonly called by 
the name of az-ZawabI, or the Zabs, three ta,^st//s 1° az-Zabu-1- A‘)a (Upper 
Zab) ; 2° az-Zabu-l-Ansat (Middle Zfib) ; 3° az-Zabii-1- Asfal (Lower Zab). 
This is one of the districts to the west of the Tigiis, and watered by the 
Euphrates and the Dniail. 

4 Astan of Bih-Qubadh al-AMa (the Upper), six • 1® Bfibil ; 2°Khu- 

tarniyah , 3® al-Falliq.itu-l-'Ulya (Upper Fallujah) ; 4’ al-Falluj itu-s-Siifla 
(Lower Fallujah) j 5“ an-Nahram (the two canals) , 6'* ‘Aiau-t-Tamr. Another 
of the Enphrates-l)n]ail distncts •• 

5 Asian of Bih-Qubudh al-Ausat (the Middle), four /a.ss/zjs • 1® al-.Tubbah 
andal-Budat; 2® Sura and Baibis.nna , 3® Baifisama; 4° Nahru-l-Malik. (the 
Royal Canal) Of the Euphrates-Dujail distncts, west of the Tigiis. 

6 Astan of Aidashlr Bnbakan, one of the Euplirribes- Diijail districts, five 
fassilj^i : 1® Bahurasir , 2° ai-Rumaqan ; 3® Kutha ; 4® Nahr-Diirqit , 5® Nahr- 
Jaubar. 

T Asian of ^a^-Sabur, that is, Kaskar, four s 1® az-Zandaward ; 

2® nth-Tharthur , 3® al- Astan, 4® al-Jaw<"izir. I’his is one of the two districts 
watered by the 'rigiis and the Euphrates. The other is Sha dh -Bahmari. 

8 Astan of Sha^-Baliman, known as the District of the Tigris, four fnssuj.s , 
1° Balimaii-Ardayiir , 2® Maisan, called also Milwa , 3® Dasti-Maisan, which 
is the same as al-Ubullih , 4® Abazqnbadh 

9 Astan al-‘Al, one of the Euphiates-Dniail districts, four • 1® 

Fair'>z-8abur, tliat is, al-Aiibar; 2® Maskin, 3® Qatrabbul ; 4® Badurayti. 

10 Asian of Bih-Qubadh al-Asfal (the Lower), five tashf^jb : 1® Furat 

Badaqla ; 2® as-S.iilahln ; 3® Nistar ; 4® Rudhmastan ; 6® Jliirmuzjard. 

11 Asian of Hnrmuz, one of the Tigris-Tamarra districts, seven 

tasmp: 1° Buziii jasnbur • 2® Nahr-Buq ; 3® Kalwaj^a and Nabr-BTn; 4® 
Jazir ; 5® aLMadmatu-l-'Atlqah (the old town); 6® Radhun aLAda (the 
Upper) ; 7® Radhan al-Asfal (the Lower). 
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Nabraw&nat ^ 5.-~Ab for the Doties paid on commerce, they are 
heavy and multifarious, and all of recent imposition. They are 
levied by land and water, while at al-Ba^rah a very severe 
search is made, and the exactions are harassing ; such is also the 
case at al-Bata’ib, where goods are appraised and examined. 

The Qaramitah have established an office at the gate of al-Ba$rah, 
where imposts are paid ; the Dailamites have likewise an office 
of their own, so that on a single sheep as much as four dirhams 134 
are taken. The gate opens for only an hour of the day. When 
the pilgrims return even the loads of dressed skins and the 
Arabian camels are taxed ; so also at al-Kufah and Ba gh dM. On 
every camel-litter 60 dirhams have to be paid by the pilgrims, on 
every large houdah or a load of fine linen 100, and on every small 
houdah 60, and 100 at al-Bagrah and al-Kufab. 

Al-‘Iraq measures in its length, from the Sea to as-Sinn, 125 
farsatis. Its breadth, from al-‘Udhaib to the Aqabah (Pass) of 
Hulwan, 8 is 80. The total area is therefore 10,000 farsakhs. 

Distances along the High Roads.— Prom Baghdad » to Nahru- 
l*Malik, one stage; thence to al-Qa^r, one stage; thence to Ipatn- 
mam Ibn ‘Umar, one stage ; thence to al-Kufah, one stage ; thence 
to al-Qadisiyyah, one stage. From Bagdad* to al-Mada’in, one 
stage ; thence to as-Sib, one stage ; thence to Daira-l-‘Aqul, one 
stage; thence to Jarjaraya, one stage; thence to an-Nu‘mauiyyah, 


1 This is the district called in Ibn Khardidlibab. Astan of Bazijan Khusrau, 
five fassujs • 1® an-Nahrawaii al-AT| (the Upper) , 2^ an-Nahrawan al-Ausajj 
(the Middle) ; 3"^ an-Nahrawan al-Asfal (the Lower), with Isksf Bani Janaid, 
Jarjaraya, etc. ; 4® Biidarayaj 5® Bakusaya. 

8 Al*‘Udhaib which marks the extreme limit of al-‘Iriq towards the desert, 
lies at a distance of 21 miles to the south-west of al-Kufah. ‘Aqabat-Hulwan 
is a mountain a little beyond Unlwan, over which the Baghdad- Kh nrasSn road 
passes. 

^ The distances in miles, in Ibn Khardadkbah and Qudamab, between 
Baghdad and al-Kufah, are as follows, — Baghdad to Jisr Kutha [the KuthS 
Bridge] on the Nabru-l-Malik Canal 21 M. ; Qa^r Ibn Hubairah 15 M. ; Suq 
Asad 21 M. ; ghahi21M,, or according to Qudamah 15 M,; al-Kufah 16 M. ; 
al-Qadisiyyah 15 M. 

* The direct route from Baghdad to Wasif; is described as follows in Ibn 
j^urda^bah and Qudamab, — Baghdad to Kalwadha 2 F. ; al-Mada’in 5 JP. ; 
Sib Bani Kuma 7 P. j Dairu-l-‘Aqul 3 F . ; Jarjaraya 6 F . ; an-Na‘maniyyali 
4 F , ; Jabbnl 6 F. j Nahr Sabus 7 F, j Famu-a-^ill? 6 F. , Wasij; 7 F.~*a total 
distance of 60 F, See M., deGoeje’s translation of Ibn Khuidldhbah, p« 162, 
note 1. 
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one stage; thence to Jabbul, one stage; thence to Nahr 
S&bas, one stage ; thence to MatSrah,* two harids j * thence to 
al-Jazirah,^ the same; thence to al-Islj^iyyah, one stage; 
thence to al-Mihraqah, ^ two harids \ thence to al-IIaddadiyyah, ^ 
the same; thence to Turumanah, one stage; thence to Wasit, one 
stage. You may also go from al-Haddadiyyah to az-Zubaidiyyah,® 
one stage; and thence to WasiJ, two harids. From al-Mibi*aqa/b 
to al-Jamidah is two harids^ and from al-Haddadiyqah to as-Saliq 
also two harids. From al-Ba^rah to al-Ubullah, two harids ; thence 
to Bajan, one stage ; thence to ‘Ahbadan, one stage. From 
Baghdad ^ to as-Sailahin, two bat ids; thence to al-Anbar, one 
stage ; thence to ar-Rabb, one stage ; thence to Hit, two stages. 
From Baghdad ^ to al-Baradan,*® two harids ; thence to ‘Ukbara, 

1 Oar author tnentions a Mataxah among the villages in the district of al- 
Ba^rah. This Yaqut (IV. 661} locates at the confiaence of the Tigris and the 
Eaphrates, between aNMadhar and al-Ba^rah, so that it cannot be the same 
place as this. If we accept this itinerary as correct, there must be another 
village of the name of Ma^arah somewhere to the north of Wasift, and we 
must suppose this to be another route to Wasi}; by a detour through al* 
Ba^aTh* 

S AI-MuqaddasI takes the haiid as measuring six miles. 

8 The text has but the editor remarks that it is possibly 

of which there is mention in Ibnn-l-Athir (}X. 128), as one of the towns of 
abBata’itt The name of the next station suggests another reading, viz , al- 
Ibn Serapion mentions a village of this name on the Nahru-n- 

Kara canal. 

a In the map accompanying the original text it is called Mikhraqah. Editor*s 
note. 

a Described by Yaqut (II. 217), as a large village in the BafUjah of Wasit. 

a Mentioned by our anther at page 63 of the text as one of the villages 
in the district of al-Bata’i^. 

7 In Qudimah five farsaj^s or 16 M. Bay an lies to the east of the Tigris, on 
the route from al-Ba?rah to Mahdl in al-Ahwaz. It is not far from ^i^n 
Mahdi (Yaqut I. 778 J. 

8 This is the route from Baghdad to the West, following the course of the 
Euphrates : Baghdad to Sailabin 4 F. ; al-Anbar 8 F. ; ar-Rabb 7 F. ; Hit 12 F. 

® The Baghdad-Mau?il route: Baghdad to al-Baradan 4F. ; ‘Ukbara 6F.; 
BabamshS 3 T. ; al-Qsdisiyyah 7 F, ; Surra- man* ra’a 3 F. ; al-Kar^ 2F.; 
Jabilta 7F. j as-Sudaqiniyah 5 F. ; Barimmi 6 F. ; as- Sinn, at the mouth of 
the Lesser Zab, 6F. Ibn JSkurd, p. 28. 

iO AbBaradan lay on the eastern bank of the Tigris, four farsaMi^ to the 
north of the capital. Its ruins still exist at the place called now fiedran. See 
Guy Le Strange, p 89. 
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one stage ; thence to Baljiamsfea, half a stage ; thence to al- 
Qadisiyyah,^ one stage ; thence to al-Kar^,* one stage ; thence to 
Jabilta,^ one stage ; thence to as-Sudaqaniyah, the same j thence 
to Barimma,* the same; thence to as-Sinn, the same. From 
Baghdad to an-Nahrawan, two hands ; thence to Dair Barimma,® 
the same; thence to adDaskarah, one stage; thence to Jalula, 
one stage; thence to ghaniqin, one stage. From Hit 7 to an- 
Ka’usah, one stage ; thence to ‘Inah, one stage ; thence to Alusah, 
one stage; thence to al-Fuljiaimah, one stage; thence to al- 
Hadithah,^ one stage ; thence to an-Nahhah,® one stage. From 
Hulwan‘® to Ma^arwastan, two hands; thence to al-Marj, one 
stage ; thence to Qa§r Yazid, two hands ; thence to az-Zuhaidiyyah, 
one stage ; thence to Qa§r ‘Amr, one stage ; thence to Qarmasin) 
half a stage. From Hulwan to Qa§r Shirin, one stage ; thence to 
Bhaniqin, one stage. From al-UbulIah to al-Khuziyyah, one 
stage by water. From al-Ubullah to Nahr Dnbba,^^ one stage; 
thence to tlie mouth of the ‘Adhudi Canal,** one stage. ‘Askar 
A hi Ja‘far lies opposite al-Ubnllah ; here there is a ferry. 

* T)iis Qidisiyyah is a large village in the Dajail District, on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris. It lies about nine miles below Samarra, and is now 
famons for its glass works (Yaqufc IV. 9). 

* Karkh- Samarra. (Yaqut IV. 256). 

8 The text has Hnbnlta, but I bn Khnrdadhbah (p. 93) reads Jabilta. Bee 
also Guy Le Strange, p. 36. 

4 On the eastern bank of the Tigris of Mau^il. (Yaqut I. 464). 

^ I'he Baghdad-^urasan road : Baghdad to an-Nahrawan 4 F. j Dair 
Til inn 4 F. , ad-Daskaiah 8 F . ; Jalula 7 F . ; Khanigin 7 F. 

^ lu Ibn Khnrdadhbah and Qudamah Dair Bazamu; in Ibn Rnstah Dair 
Tirma. The reading is uncertain. 

7 Continuation of the route from Baghdad to the West: «ee above p. 201, 
note I. 

8 Hadlihfttti-l'Furat, from its situation on the Euphrates. It is also known 
as Bladiihfttu-n-Nurah. Yaqut (II. 223). 

® In Ibn Khnrdadhbah an-Nahyah or an-Nahiyyah. The place is known 
to the present day by the name of an-Nahiyyah. 

10 Continuation of the Baghdad-Khurasan road: IJulwan to Madharwastlg 
4 F . , Morju-l-Qarah 6F. ; Qa§r Yazid 4 F. j az-Zubaidiyyah 6 F. ; Khushkarish 
3 F . ; Qa?r ‘Amr 4 J?’. ; Qarmlsin 3 F. 

11 The canal of Dubba, see above p. 172, note 1. Dubba is described by 
Yaqut (II. 644) as a district near al-Ba^rah interspersed with many canals 
and villages. 

1* This canal, which was renewed by ‘A^hudu*d-Daulah and to this fact 
owes its name, will be described in the chapter on Khuzistan. 
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Waait (central) was so called as the distance from it to the 
following towns, viz., Bag^idad, al-Kufah, al-Basrah, ^ulw&n 
and al-Ahwaz, is 50 farsakhs in every instance. It does not occupy 
the centre of al-‘Iraq, the town which is so situated being Dairu-l-* 
‘jtqul. The pilgrim route commences from al-Kufah. 

THE PROVINCE OP AQOR. 

136 This also is an important province, and is besides of great worth 
as possessing many shrines of prophets and retreats of holy men. 
It was in this province tliat Noah’s ark rested on al-JUdi,^ and 
here settled those who were saved in it and built the town of 
Ih^manin.* Here also did God forgive the people of Jonas, and 
cause the spring of water to issue.® In this country is also the 
entrance by which Dhu-l-Q.amain^ passed to the region of Darkness ; 


1 Al-Judl (Qur’an xi. 44). A monnfcain in the Qordysean ranges lying to the 
East of the river Tigris, and dividing Armenia on the south from Mesopotamia 
and Kurdistaut from which the mountains are supposed to have taken 
their name. Taqut describes Mount JudI as overlooking the city of Jazirat 
Ibn ’Umar, in the Mau^il district (II. 144). The tradition which affirms the 
ark to have rested on these mountains is very ancient, and Yaqut writes that 
in his time there still was a mosque on this mountain called the Mosque of 
Noah. According to the tradition which obtains at present, the ark rested on 
Mount Masis in Armenia, called by the Turks Aghir-Dagh and situate about 
twelve leagues south-east of Erivan. Wherry’s Gommentaryy Vol. II., p. 854, 

* Eighty,” BO named from the number of persons saved in the ark. 

8 The general Muhammadan opinion is that Jonas was thrown into the 
Mediterranean, and was ejected by the fish near the port of Nineveh, from a 
spring of water. To explain the geographical difficulty they say that the 
Mediterranean has subterranean communication with every river and sea on 
the surface of the earth. The natural supposition, however, is that he was 
oast out of the sea, on the coast of Palestine, near the town of Joppa, from 
which he embarked for Tarshish. 

4 Qur’an xviii. 82. The generality of commentators suppose this person to 
be Alexander the Great. There are others, however, who believe this prince 
was not Alexander, but another great conqueror much more ancient than he, 
being contemporary with Abraham. The story of his entrance to the region 
of Darkness, where was to be found the fountain of life, forms an episode in 
Nij^mi’s Sikandar Ndma\ but no historical work seriously mentions it. Ibnu- 
l-Athir in his History (I. 202) thinks what is meant by the land of Darkness 
is the polar region when the Northern Hemisphere has its winter. There is 
no place on the face of the earth, he says, where the sun does not shine at 
all. 
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and here occurred the strange events of Jirjis* with Dadlii- 
yanah. Also did God make to grow for Jonas here the gourd 
tree ; * while the blessed and renowned river of God’s people, the 
Tigris, issues from it. Does it not contain the Mosque of Jonas,® 
at Tall Tauhah [Repentenoe Hill], to which seven visits is said to 
be equal to a pilgrimage ? with a number of other shrines and 
many excellences. Besides, it is a frontier counti’y of the Muslims 
and a stronghold of their strongholds, for 1 mid is now the base of 
their warlike operations, while al-Man^il is one of their best 
recruiting grounds, and Jazlrat Ibn ‘Umar one of their pleasantest 
gardens. In addition to all this, it is the connecting link between 
ah‘Iraq, Syria and the stations of the Arabs after Islam. This 
country is also the home of horses of the best breed, while it 
supplies corn to most parts of al-‘Iraq. Prices are low in it, and 
its fruits are excellent. It is the country of good and religious 
men. It is reported in a tradition* that the Prophet of God hath 
said : There are four mountains which are of the mountains of 
Paradise, four rivers of the rivers of Paradise, and four battles of 
the battles of Paradise. It was asked, which are the mountains ? 137 

He said, Uhud, it loves us and we love it, and Majannah,® a 
mountain of the mountains of Paradise, and at-Tur,® a mountain 
of the mountains of Paradise. The rivers are, the Nile, the 
Euphrates, Saihan and Jaiban;7 and the battles, Bad r, Uhud, 


1 St. George the martyr, whom the Muhammadans put amongst the number 
of the prophets. Dadhiyanah, his persecutor, was said to be king of MBu?il. 
He is called Dazanah in Ibnu-l-Athir (1. 264). See MirlAond’s Rauzatu-?-8afd 
(Rehatsek), P. I , V. 11. 214, for a record of JirjTs and his miracles 
* See Wherry’s Commentary on Qur’an xxxvii. 146. “ The original word 
(Yaqfin) properly signifies a plant which spreads itself upon the ground, 
having no erect stalk or stem to support it, and particularly a gourd” 

8 It now bears the name of Nahi Yunas. It is situated opposite to Mosul^ 
and will be described at page 144 of the text. 

4 The authorities for this tradition are : al-bfakim Abu Na§r Mansur ibn 
Muhammad ul-Haibi, the Muhtasib of BnWiara; al-Haitham ibn Enlaib 
(Died, 335 A.H.) ; Abu Ya'la al-Hasan ibn IsmaTl and Abu Snlaiman Muham- 
mad ibn Mansur aUFaqlh ; Isma'il, , Ibn Abi Uwais (Died, 226 A.H.) ; 
Kaihir ibn ‘Abdi-llah (Wawai^Ji, 619) ; Ka^h^r’s father (‘Abdn-llah ibn *Amr 
ibn ‘Anf, Nawawit 362) , Katjhir’s grand-father (*Amr ibn ‘Anf, Nawawl^ 481). 
8 A hill in the neighbourhood of Makkah. 

8 Mount Sinai. The name of the fourth mountain is not given. 

T Sailiin and Jaihan, the Sarus and Pyramns of classical writers, in Asia 
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al-Kbant1aq and Hunain.^ The Euphrates, which possesses this 
distinction,* bends round this province in the form of a curve ; 
and the Tigris, a river of great renown, has its sources in it. The 
country, indeed, is full of Nature’s blessings, and of sacred shrines 
and frontier posts and mosques ; but it is the head-quarters of 
brigands, and the roads are diflGlcult, while the Greeks have brought 
the frontiers to ruin by their depredations. This is its form and 
figure. 

We have divided this province in relation to the Arabian tribes 
settled in it, that thou mayst know their habitations and distinguish 
them. The Districts therefore are three, after the number of these 
tribes. The first from the side of al*‘Iraq is Diyar Rabi‘ah, 
next is Diyar Mu^har, and lastly Diyar Bakr ; it has also four 
dependencies. V Diyar R/abTah ; capital, al-Mau§il; towns, 
al-Hadl^ah, Ma‘la^aya, al-Hasaniyyah, Talla‘far,^ Sinjar, al-Jibal 
(the mountains),^ Balad, Adhramah^ Barqa‘id, Nasibin, Dara, 
Kafaitutba,^ Ra’su-l-‘Ain, Tkamanin and others. Its dependency 
is Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar; towns, Faishabur,® Ba‘ainatba, al- 
Mughitliah, az-Zawazan.'^ 2® Diyar Mudhar ; capital, ar-Raqqah ; 


Minor. It is strange that some have thought Saihan to represent the Tigris, 
while Jaihan represented the Oxus. See K%tdhu4-Balddn, p. 95. 

* Tlie battle of Badr, which is a valley a few miles from al-MadInah, took 
place in the second year of the Hijrah. The battle of Uljud, a hill three 
miles north-east of it, in the third year. Thai of al-Khandaq {See above p. 
130 n 4), in the fifth ; and that of Qunain, a valley about three miles to the 
north-east of Makkah, in the eighth year. 

8 Viz.y that of being one of the rivers of Paradise. 

8 Tall A‘far, as it is commonly called, or Tall YaTar, as the learned call it, 
is a foi tress between Sinjar and al-Mausil, in the midst of a valley through 
which runs a stream of water. It is on an isolated mountain, and is of great 
strength and impregnability. The water of the stream which flows by it, 
has a taste of sweetness m it ; it is pestilential and unwholesome. It abounds 
in palm-trees, the dates being exported to al-Mausil. Yaqut I. 863. 

♦ I.e., the mountains of Sinjar. Sinjar is situated at the foot of an elevated 
mountain, which is covered with trees and streams. It is said that Noah’s 
ark touched this mountain in its course, and that Noah blessed it for this 
reason, as he then knew that the water was subsiding. Yaqut III. 168. 

^ A large village at a distance of five farsaMs from Darn, between the 
latter place and Ka’s ‘Ain. Kafartutha is also the name of a village in 
Palestine. Yaqut IV. 287. 

® A small town, where several battles were fought. Yaqut III. 931. 

T A large tract on the Bast side of the Tigris, adjoining Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar. 
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towns, al-Mulitariqah, ar-Rafiqah, Sb&nuqab,^ al-Hatigh,* Tall 
Ma^ra,® Bajarwan,* Hi§n Maslamah,® Tar‘u 2 ,® Harran, ar- 
Rnha and others. The dependency: SarujV Kafarzab and 
Kafarsirin. 3°DiyarBakr; capital, Imid ; towns, Mayyafariqin, 

Tall Fafan, Hi^n Kaifa, al-Far, Ha^iyah and others, 138 
Of the towns of the Euphrates District [al-Furatiyyah ], 
the largest is Rahbat Ibn ; J^ext are, Qarqisiya,® 


Ifc is bound on one side by a line running from about two days from al-Mausil 
to the beginning of the limits of Khiiat in Armenia , its boundary stretches 
on the other side to the limits of Salamas, in Adbarbljan. This tract 
contains many strong fortresses belonging to the Kurds j such as the fort of 
Barqah and the fort of Bashir, which belong to the Bashnawiyyah Kurds j 
and the forts of Jurdhaqil, which is the largest and the seat of Government, 
and Atil and ‘Alius, to the Bu^tiyyah Kurds. Yaqut II. 957. 

1 A town on the Euphrates, near ar*Raqqah. Yaqut II. S94, 

8 In Vol, II., p. 254 of his book, Yaqut describes al-Harish as a village in 
the district of al-Marj (not al-Farj, see Vol. IV , p. 488), near al-Mausil. In 
Vol. I., p. 870, he mentions a place called Jarish, near Tall Bahra, or Tall 
Mabra, in Diyar Mudhar. There can be no doubt that this is the same place 
as that mentioned above. 

8 Also called Tail Bahra, a small town between Hi?n Maslamah and ar- 
Raqqah. It has a citadel in its centre, and had formerly a market and shops. 
According to some writers it is the same place as Tallu-l-Bali^, which was 
BO called from the river on which the town of ar-Raqqah stands. 

Yaqut 1, 869. 

4 A village of the district watered by the river al-BallM- Y^ub I. 454. 

8 A fortress between Ra’s *Ain and ar-Raqqah, built by Maslamah, son of 
‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan, fifth of the Umayyad Caliphs. It is at a distance 
of one and a half miles from al-BallM and its inhabitants drink from a tank 
built with stone which is filled from this river once in a year. ^i?n Maslamah 
is 9 farsaldis distant from Harran, on the direct route between this town and 
ar-Raqqah. Yaqut II. 278. 

• A famous village of ^arran, where the Sabians had a temple dedicated 
to Yenus. In the language of the Sabians the name of the village, Tar^^Vzy 
means ‘ the gate of Venus.’ Yaqut I. 837. 

1 A email town which stood in the neighbourhood of Edessa, and to which 
the hero of al-IIariri’s Assemblies belonged. AMsfa^ri describes it (p. 78) 
as a fertile town abounding in grapes and fruits and with a cultivated country 
around. He places it at about one day’s journey from Harran. 

* The Ciroesium of classical writers, and the Carchemish of the Bible. 

It is at the junction of the Khabur with the Euphrates, at a distance of six 
farmJsttS from Ratibat Malik ibn S®® Y^ut IV. 65, and Smith’s Diet, 

of G. and R. Oeog,, I. 627a. 
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‘Jlnali,* ad-D§liyab,* al-Hadi^ah. The capital of the iSbabur 
District is ^Araban; and of its towns: al-Hn^ain,^ agfe-Sham- 
Biniyyah,* Mikisin,^ Sukairu-l-* Abbas,® al-^aighah,7 as* 
Sakiniyyah,® at-Tunanir.^ 

Al-Maufil is the metropolis of this province, a great city, well 
built and possessing a pleasant climate and healthy water. 
It is of great renown and high antiquity, with good markets and 
inns, and inhabited by many personages of distinction and learned 
men ; nor does it ever lack a high authority in traditions, or a 
noted doctor of the law. It supplies Ba gh dad with its corn, and 
thither also go all the caravans of ar-Bihab. It has, besides, 
many pleasant fields, and several specialities, excellent fruits, 
splendid baths, beautiful houses and good meat. It is also a 
flourishing town in many other respects ; but the gardens are far 
distant, while the south wind is hurtful and the water of the river 
too deep to be easily drawn. The town is in the form of 
(i.e., semi-circular), like al-Basrah, and is not large in size. Down 
one-third of its circuit, there is a building resembling a fortress, 
which is called al-Murabba‘ah [ the Square ]. It is situated along 

1 A small town on the right bank of the Euphrates, between ar-Eaqqah 
and Hit, and north of the latter town. The country round *Anah is well 
cultivated, and the town was an important position for commerce in ancient 
times. It is four days’ journey from Baghdad to ‘Anah. See Anatho in Smith’s 
Diet of Q* and B Geography. 

* A small town on the western bank of the Euphrates, between *Anah and 
ar- Rat hah. 

^ A small town on the Khabur. Yaqut II. 281. 

* The Shamsaniyvah of Yaqut (III. 319), a small town in the Khabur 
District. 

6 Makisin is a small town on the Khabur, about the size of ‘Araban, but 
fertile and lich in cultivation. It has a bridge on the Khabur, and is one 
day’s journey from ‘Araban, along the bank. It is three day’s journey from 
Makisin to Sinjar in a barren desert. Cotton is exported from this place to 
al-Mau?iU Istakhrl. p. 74 /i. 

® A village on the river ^abur. midway between ‘Arlban and Makisin, 
Istakhri, p. 74/i. Yaqut III. 109. 

1 For al-Jaljsbiyyah, a large village of the S^ebur, at four miles from al- 
Mijdal. (Yaqut II. 36). Ibn JE^auqal (p. 139) mentions also a village of the 
name of al-Jashishiyyah. Editor’s note. 

* This appears to be the place called in al-IsIalAri (p. 74 ?i) aB-Sufiaimiyyah. 

® Commonly Tunainir, one of the villages on the banks of the Kbnhnr 

These villages export a great quantity of cotton. IsJ,a^ri, p, 74 /i. 
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the Zabaidah river, and is commonly known as the Wednesday 
Market. On the inner side is a large open space, where farmers 
and cultivators assemble ; and at each corner of the quadrangle, 
there is an inn. Between the mosque and the river bank there 
is the distance of a bow-shot ; it has been built on elevated 
ground, and is approached from the river side by a flight of steps. 

The steps are fewer on the town side of the Mosque. It is suT- 
rounded on all sides by arched galleries of bdnSt ^ stone, and the 
front of the roofed sanctuary is without any doors. Most of the 
markets are roofed. The wells are of salt water ; drinking water 
is obtained from the Tigris and from the Zubaidah river. Among 
other roads of the town, may be noticed those of Dairu-1-A‘la, 
Baslut,* al-Ja 98 a§in [ the Sellers of gypsum ], Bani Maidah, al- 
Ja$sa§».h [ the gypsum quarry ], the road of the Mill-stone of 
the Prince of the Faithful, of ad-Dabbaghln [the curriers], 
and that of Jamil. The town stretches along the banks of 
the river, while the Palace of the Caliph stands at a distance 
of half a farsakif on the other side of the river, near old 
Nunawa. The name of al-Mausil was originally JOiaulan, but 
when the Arabs extended their habitations to this centre, and 139. 
made the town their head-quarters, it was called al-Mau§il.^ 
Nunawa^ is in the neighbourhood of al-Mausil; it is the city of 
Yunas, son of Matta.^ It was dominated by a citadel, which has been 
thrown down by the wind. It now consists of cultivated fields, with 
the stream al-^husar flowing on one side of it. Mar-Juhainah® 

1 A kind of marble, of so soft a quality, that it can be cut and hewn like 
wood; it is very extensively used in building for door-posts, window-sills, 
arches and pavements. See Glossary, p. 183. 

* Evidently from the Syriac Beth Slothd, the prayer-house . 

8 The Arab Geographers say that the city was so called, because it con- 
nects {wa§al) Mesopotamia with Syria, or according to others, with al-‘Iraq. 

But the name is probably a corruption of Mespila, as the modern city of al- 
Mau^il donbtless represents this ancient city of Assyria. ( Smith’s II. 

3336). The city was founded in the Caliphate of ‘Umar, by Har:^amah ibn 
‘Arfajah al-Bariql. See al-Bila^uri, p. 332. 

4 The ancient Nineveh. From the excavations undertaken with so much 
success in the neighbourhood of Mosul, it may fairly be presumed that the 
true Nineveh is represented by the mounds opposite to Mosul, and probably 
by that one which bears the local name of Nahi Yunas. See Smith’s Diet,, 

Ninus. 6 The Prophet Jonas. 

• Marj Juhainah. According to Yaqiit (II. 168), Juhainah is the name of a 
large village in the neighbourhood of al-Mau§il, on the river Tigris. It is ' 

29 
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lies on the Tigris, towards the ‘Iraq side of al-Man^il ; it has 
a considerable number of pigeon houses, and its fortress is 
built of gypsum and stone. The mosque is in the centre of the 
town. Al-Hadi^ah is also on the Tigris, near a steep bank of 
the river. A number of steps lead up to the town. The mosque 
is near the river hank ; it is semi-circular in form. The buildings 
are of mud, with the exception of the mosque. The town is on 
the east bank of the river. Ma‘la%aja lies in the direction of 
Amid ; it is small, but has many gardens. Its situation is along 
thO banks of a stream. The buildings are of mud, the mosque 
being on a hill. 

Al-Hasaniyyah, on a stream which approaches from Urmiyah ; 
it is the same river over which stands the Bridge of Sanjah.^ 
The mosque is in the middle of the town, and the river on one 
side of it. Jhamanin, a town lying on a copious stream which 
flows from Armenia, at the foot of Mount al-Judl. Wahb ibn 
Munabbih relates* that when Noah came out of the ark, he built a 
town which he called Thamamn ; it was the first town after the 
Deluge, and Noah built it after their number, a house for every 
one of those who were with him ; * it was therefore the first town 
built in al-Jazirah [Mesopotamia]. Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar, a large 
town surrounded on three sides by water, the Tigris making its 
course between it and the mountain ; * it is a pleasant, lovely place, 

the first station on the road to Baghdad. The Marj is a meadow near this 
place. 

I The river on which al-I^asaniyyah stands is called al-Oabur. This river 
rises in the mountains to the north of ahMan^il, and flows into the Tigris, on 
its eastern bank, between Basurln and Faisabur. Ad-dimishql (p. 190) says 
that there is on this river one of the most wonderful bridges in the world in 
height and structure. This however is not the Bridge of Sanjah, the latter 
being on the river Sanjah, which flows between ^i^n Mansur and Kaisum, 
west of the Euphrates, finally falling into this river in the neighbourhood of 
Sumaisa};. 

* Authorities of this tradition : Abu SaTd ibn J^amdan ; Abu Qlmid al- 
Juludl ; Abu Hani’ and his father j *Abdu-l-Mua‘ini ibn Idris and his father 5 
Wahb ibn Munabbih. 

® Thamanin means ‘ eighty,* which is said to be the number of the persons 
saved in the ark. These built for themselves houses at this place, where 
they settled, and hence the place was called from their number T^^amauln. 
A pestilence having broken out, the whole of the eighty died, with the excep- 
tion of Noah and his sons. See Yaqut I. 984. 

♦ The city is situated on an island in the Tigris, surrounded on all sides by 
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and the buildings are of stone. Its situation is on the East bank 
of the Tigris. It is muddy in winter. Ba^aina^a, a lovely and 
pleasant place, divided into twenty- five quarters, which are sepa- 
rated from each other by gardens and streams. There is not the 
like of it in al-‘Iraq ; while it also enjoys great plenty and low 
prices. Balad, ^ on the Tigris, which is here of considerable 
volume ; it has a large number of palaces, is well-built of gypsum 140 . 
and stone, and its markets are broad. The mosque stands in the 
centre of the town. Adhramah is small and in the desert ; the 
inhabitants drink from wells, and their buildings are vaulted. 
Barqa‘id is much the same, but larger. Na§ibin ; * this town is 
more pleasant, and smaller but broader than al-Mau§il ; it abounds 
in fruits, and has good baths and stately palaces, while its people 
possess both wealth and intelligence. The market stretches from 
gate to gate, and a citadel of stone and cement commands the town. 

The mosque is centrally situated. Heaven protect us from the 
scorpions of Hasibin^ ! Dara* is small and pleasant ; an aqueduct 
conveys water through the whole town ; it flows over the tops 
of houses, and after concentrating in the mosque fall> in a 

moantains. It has been identified with the Roman fortress of Bezabda. See 
Smith’s Diet, I. 400a. 

I An ancient city on the Tigris, seven /arsoMs above al-Mau?il and twenty- 
three /arsaMs from Na§ibin. Its old Persian name was ^ahraba^. Yaqut 
L 715. 

8 The Nisibis of classical writers, a town of great antiquity situated on a 
small stream called al-Hirmas, about two days’ journey from the Tigris. 

8 The origin of the scorpions of Na§ibln is said to be this : Anushirwan was 
besieging the town, which he could not subdue by the means at his hand. 

He therefore thought of the following plan. He ordered his men to gather all 
the scorpions they could, and these they brought from a village of the name 
of 'piranshah, in the district of Shahrazur. Having filled glass bottles with the 
scorpions he hurled these on the town from ballist®, and on their breaking the 
scorpions were liberated. The inhabitants were so much tormented by this, 
that they opened the gate of the city, which he took. Most of the scorpions 
are in a small hill inside the walls in a corner of the town. From this hill 
the scorpions spread throughout the town. The sting of these scorpions is 
mortal. Yaqut IV. 787. 

* The Baras of classical writers, a strongly fortified town on the eastern 
frontier of the Roman Empire towards Assyria. In a.d. 574, it was taken, 
by the Persians under Chosroes II, after a siege of six months. Procopius 
makes mention of a fountain of water which was distributed through the 
town by various channels; no one however knew whither it went on 
reaching the outer walls. Smith’s Dictionary of 0 and R, Qeog., Yol. I,, p. 762t, 
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neighboMing valley. The huildbgs are of black stones and cement. 
Sjnjir,* in a waterless desert ; it abounds in palm-trees, and is 
peopled mostly by shoe-makers, in whose quarter the mosque is. 
The inhabitants drink from streams of tolerably good water and 
from numerous springs, Ra’su-l-‘Ain > is in a plain, the lower 
part of which is permeated with water, which gushes out from 
springs. They have a small lake, the water of which is of a depth 
of about two fathoms ; it is so clear that were a dirham to be 
thrown in it, it could be seen in the bottom. Their buildings are 
of stone and gypsum. They also have gardens and cultivated 
fields. Three hundred and sixty springs mingle their waters here, 
making a stream which flows to ar-Raqqah.^ 

Amid * is a strongly fortified town, beautiful and admirably 
built. It bears resemblance to the city of Antakiyah, and has 
an outer wall formed like a chair, with gates and battlements. 
Between this outer wall and the citadel is a large open space. 
The town is smaller than Antakiyah, and is built of hard, black 
stones, as also are the foundations of the houses. It has several 
springs west of the Tigris, and is spacious and pleasant. It is 
an important frontier- town of the Muslims and an impregnable 
stronghold. The mosque is in the centre of the town. The gates 
of the town are five : the Water Gate, the Mountain Gate, 
Babu-r-Rum (Gate of the Romans), the Hill Gate and the Gate 

1 The Singara of ancient geographers, a fortified post at the northern extre- 
mity of Mesopotamia, in the midst of an extremely arid country. It was held 
for some time by the Romans, but under the reign of Julian, the town finally 
passed into the hands of the Persians. See Smith’s Dictionary II. 10066, 

* Called Bhesaena by the Greek Geographers. The name is originally 
Resh ‘Aina which means in Syriac, the head of the spring, from its situation 
near the sources of the Khabur, It is still an important commercial town of 
the Province of Diyarbakr. 

® This stream is the ]^5bur, near the sources of which Ra’8u-l-*Ain is 
situated* The Kh abur however does not flow to ar’Raqqah, but falls into 
the Euphrates at Qarqlsiya. The river of ar-Raqqah is known as aUBaliM, 
It flows in a westerly direction from the Khabur, and also falls into the 
Euphrates. 

* The Amida of clasBioal writers, and the modern Diyar-Bakr^ on the right 
bank of the Tigris ; it is a city of great antiquity and favourably situated for 
commerce. It passed successively from the Persians to the Romans, until it 
was finally captured by the Muslims under ‘lya^h ibu Ghanm, in the year 19 
of the Hijrah. 
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of Anas. ^ The latter is small and is serviceable in time of war. 

The citadel is partly built on the mountain. Tho Muslims have 
not to my knowledge at the present day a town more strongly 
fortified, nor an out-post of greater importance than Amid. 
Mayyafariqin * is a pleasant, well-fortified town, with battlements, 
an outer-wall of stone and a ditch. It is insignificant both as 
regards its learning and its gardens. Springs and a stream ^ supply 
the town with drinking-water. It is muddy in winter, and always 
filthy; indeed, it is the latrine of the province. Al-Hanab^is 
fortified, having a fortress and a suburb at one end of which 
stands the mosque. The water supply of the inhabitants is from 
canals of tolerable water, and the buildings are of stone and mud. 141. 
The wall of the town is not formidable. Tallu Fafan is situated 
in the direction of the mountain, between the Tigris and Razm. ^ 

It is surrounded by gardens, and prices there are moderate. The 
markets are roofed, and the buildings are of mud-bricks. Hisn 
Kaifa is a place of great plenty, possessing a strong fortress and 
many churches. The Tigris supplies the town with water. Al- 
Far and Hadhiyah are smaller towns.. This is all our knowledge 
regarding the towns of this province. With regard to Badlis, ® 
different opinions are held which we shall mention in the province 
of ar-Rihab, 

Ar-Raqqah 7 is the capital of Diyar Mudhar, on the river 

1 In C it is called Babu-s-Sirr, “ the Secret Gate, ” which from his description 
of it that it is chiefly used in time of war, appears to be the true reading. 

2 The city of Martyropolis which was the capital of Roman Armenia. It 
contains the tomb of Saifu-d-Daulah, the Hamdanite prince. 

8 Probably the river Nymphaeua, an affluent of the Tigris, now called the 
Ziheneh 8u. Abn-l-Fida’ says that a small stream flows in front of Mayya- 
fariqin, issuing from a source called ‘Ain I^anbu?, not far from the town, 
and to the north-west of it. This stream waters the gardens of the town and 
penetrates to the houses. 

* This is probably the town of Hanl, which Ibnu-l-Athir, the author of 
al’Luhdh, calls ^ana. In the map of Kiepert nob far to the east of Amid, 
there is a little town which he calls Janib, but the place is not mentioned by 
any ancient writer. See Editor’s note to text. 

8 The river Razm, or Wadi-r-Razm, is evidently the Batman Sit of our 
maps. See Le Strange’s Description of Mesopotamia^ p. 263, and also Yaqut, 

II. 776. 

8 The Bitlis of our maps, in Armenia. Some geographers consider it a 
city of Mesopotamia, but it properly belongs to Armenia. See Text, p. 376. 

7 Ar-Raqqah, called also al-Baidha’, or the * White City ’ oconpies the site of 
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Euphrates. It has a broad wall on the top of which two horsemen 
can ride abreast. The town is not large and has two gates, but 
it is pleasant and delightful. It is of ancient foundation, and 
has good markets and many villages and gardens. It abounds in 
Nature’s blessings, and yields the best soap and olives in plenty. 
It has an admirable mosque and pleasant baths, while the markets 
are roofed and shaded, and its many palaces stuccoed. It has a 
famous name in both provinces, with Syria on its border and the 
Euphrates by its side. It is also a place of much learning ; but 
the Arabs surround it on all sides, and the roads leading to it are 
difficult. Ar-Raqqatu-l-Muhtariqah (Raqqah, the Burnt), is near 
to it. It is now depopulated and ruinous. Ar-Rafiqah is the 
suburb of ar- Raqqah. It has its mosque in the Goldsmiths’ quarter, 
while that of ar-Raqqah stands in the Linen-drapers* quarter. 
In this mosque there are two jujube-trees and a mulberry-tree. 
Close by there is a small mosque supported by a single column. 
Qarran ^ is a delightful city commanded by a stone fortress ; it 
resembles Iliya [Jerusalem] in the beauty of its style of building. 
It has a canal, the source of which is unknown.^ The mosque 
is situated at one side. Their fields are watered from wells. It 
produces cotton of an excellent quality. The inhabitants of 
Harran are proverbial for the accuracy of their weights. Ar-Ruha ^ 
is on the model of at-Tib, and is fortified. The mosque which 
is a squalid building stands apart. Ar-Ruha has a magnificent 
church with arched galleries and overlaid with mosaic. It is one 
of the wonders of the world. The district of al-Khabur has 

the ancient Nicephorium, on the river Euphrates. In 155 A.H. al-Man?ur, 
the second ‘ Abbasid Caliph, built a new city at a distance of a few hundred 
yards from ar-Raqqah. The new city was called ar-Rafiqah, and was also on 
the Euphrates. When ar-Raqqah fell to ruin, this town took its name, and 
is to this day a large and prosperous city. During the later years of his 
reign, Barunu-r- Rashid resided chiefly at ar-Raqqah. 

I The ancient Carrhae, in the N.-W, part of Mesopotamia. In Sacred 
history the place is called Haran or C harran. 

8 Abu-l-Fida’ (II. 63) says that the inhabitants get their supply of drink- 
ing water from a subterranean canal fed by springs situated outside the 
town. 

8 The ancient Edessa and the modern Orfak or Urfah^ in the northern 
extremity of Mesopotamia, It was situated on the river Scirtus, now Daisan^ 
a small tributary of the Euphrates. 8ee Smith’s Diet, of G. and R. Oeog,^ I, 
806a. 
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for its capital ‘Araban, an elevated hill surrounded by gardens. 142. 
Piioes there are moderate, and there are many cultivated fields. 

All the other towns are spacious. The chief city in the district of 
the Euphrates is ar-Ra^bab, a large town on the desert side. It 
is in the shape of a tailaslin [i.e.^ semi-circular], and has a citadel 
and a suburb. The remaining towns all lie towards the desert, 
and are in a flourishing condition. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVINCE. 

The CLIMATE and customs of this province are akin to the climate 
and customs of Syria, and similar to those of al-‘Iraq. There are 
hot regions in it where the date palm flourishes, such as Sinjar 
and the towns of the Euphrates. The district of Amid is cold on 
account of its proximity to the mountains. Of the towns of this 
province, the healthiest in climate is al-Mau§il. Most of the build- 
ings are of stone. I know not of any water in the province that is 
bad, of any river valley that is pestilential, nor of any food that 
proves undigestible. There are no Magians in the whole province, 
while the Sabians have their head-quarters only in ar-Ruha 
and Harran. No lake is to be found in this province, nor does it 
border on any sea. Its preachers are obscure men, and there is no 
market of any account. As regards their religious sects, they are 
followers of traditional law and corporate authority, ^ with the 
exception of ‘Anah which is full of Mu^tazilites. Of the rationalists, 
the sects of Abu Ranifah and ash-Shafi‘i alone are to be found.* 

1 See ante, p. 65 and note 3. Sunnat wajamd^at, 

8 See ante, p. 59 n 1. In bis life of ash*Shafi‘i {Tahdk?hu-UA8md\ p. 66), 
an*Nawawi states that ash-§hafi‘i fonnded bis School on the Qur’an, the 
Sunnah and the Ijiua‘, and also on ar-i2ay, or reason; bat he also says that 
he was the great opponent of Ahlu-r-Bay, understanding thereby those who 
freely followed reason in their legal decisions, and that he was a pillar of 
strength to the traditionists. Probably this fact made ash-Shahrastani 
write that ash-Shafi‘i was of the traditionists, and that only the Ilanafites 
were ‘ Reasoners.’ The text under reference leaves no doubt, however, that 
al-Muqaddasi considered the ghafi*ites as reasoners. He considers as reasoners 
also the Malikites and the Da’udiaus ; in fact all the sects who have a School 
of Ftqh, and as such the ^i'ah also (See Glossary, under isl) P- 243). The 
translation of Text, p 96, lines 8 and 4, will therefore have to be amended as 
follows: The rural populations round l^an‘a* and the adjacent parts are 
fanatical heretics, as also are the country people of ‘Uman and the rest of the 
I^ijaz. The Ahlu-r-Rdy in ‘Oman, Hajar and §a*dah are oftheShUah sect, etc. 
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There are also some Hanbalites, and an appreciable number of 
§hi‘ab. There are no heresies to divide the hearts of the people, 
nor do their doctors engage in scholastic divinity. They prefer 
the reading system of ‘Abdu-llah ibn‘Amir, Whilst I was at 
Zabid, the Bajat of that town happened to quarrel with the 
Abyssinians, ^ and I was deputed by the Qac^ln to lead them at the 
sunset and night prayers. One day he said to me, “ The men 
praise you, but I blame you. ** 1 asked, “ For what ? may God 
strengthen the Qa^hi. ” He said, “ In jurisprudence you follow 
the school of the Kufians, why do you not also read according to 
their system of reading, and what has inclined you to the system 
of Ibn ‘Amir ? I replied, “Four points.*’ “ And what are they ? *' 
he said. I answered, “ The first point is this : Ibn Mujahid * 
has related three traditions concerning Ibn ‘Amir, the first is 
that he read the Qur’an under the tutorship of ‘Uthman ibn 
‘Affan; the second that he heard the Qur’an from ‘Uthman 
while still a boy ; and the third that he read it under a person 
who had himself read under ‘ U^man. Now, this cannot be said 
143 . of any other one of the masters of reading, between every one 
of whom and ‘All, ‘Abdu-llab, ^ Ubayy ^ or Ibn ‘Abbas, there are 
two men or three. He, therefore, between whom and ‘U^man, 
whose version of the Qur’an is that unanimously accepted 
by the Muslims, and whose compilation all approve and use, tbere 
is but one man, is worthier of being followed in reading than 
another between whom and a man whose compilation is never ]ised, 
and whose version of the Qur’an is not universally accepted, there 
are two or three men. Indeed, I have examined the old copies of 
the Qur’an which are in Syria, Egypt and al-Hijaz, and which are 
ascribed to ‘U-^man, and I found them not to differ in the 
slightest from the readings of Ibn ‘Amir. The second point is 
this : I found the reading of Ibn ‘Amir systematical. If he uses 

I See an/c, p. 164, 1. 7. 

8 Abu Bakr Ahmad ibn Musa Ibn Mujahid, the Reader, native of Baghdad ; 
born in the year 246 H., died in 324 H. 

8 ‘Abdu-llah Ibn Mas'ud. See ante, p. 178, note 2. 

4 Abu-l-Mun^ir, Ubayy ibn Ka‘b, al-An?ari, one of the Prophet’s 
companions who fought under him at Badr. Muhammad is reported to have 
said, “ The best reader among my followers is Ubayy ibn Ka‘b.” Ubayy 
died at al-Madinah, before the year 80 of the Hijrab, in the Caliphate of 
‘Ujy^man. Others say he died in the Caliphate of ‘Umar. See Naivawt, 
p. 140. 
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the t, or gives a harder pronunciation to a word, he does the same 
in all similar words, whereas others say ‘in such and such a 
chapter it is a t, and in such and such a chapter it is a y, and 
read in one place saddan and m another place suddan ; and again, 
Jcharajan and kharjan, Icurhan and karhan, and many other 
similar instances. Kow, as one who had applied himself to the 
acquisition of the science of the law, I saw this reading easier 
to me and nearer to the methods of this science. The third 
point is that I found that all other readers have from three to 
thirty different readings i elated as heard fiom them, whereas 
Ibn ‘^niir has only Yahya ^ to relate from him. The differences m 
his reading are as heard from Yahya, Ibn Dhakwan* and Hi.^am 
ibn ‘Ainmar^ having both read under the tutorship of Yahya.* 
From this I concluded that he had a sound knowledge, and was 
sure of his leading. The fourth point is this: I am from Syria; 

I have separated fiom my countiymen m following another 
School of law, and 1 did not wish to separate fj'om them in 
reading also, especially wdien I am convinced of the superiority 
of this system of reading." Tlie Qadhi then said, “ Excellent, 

0 Abu ‘Abdi-llah ’ How well hast thou expi essed thyself ! This 
reading bus now, indeed, risen high in my estimation after I had 
been indifferent to it." If an opponent were to say, ‘ And has 
not Ibn ‘A luir contradicted himself m more than one place?* I 
reply; ‘Had he not contradicted we would have been indifferent 
to his reading, and would have thought of him various thoughts, 
because reading cannot be learnt by rules ; as he did contradict, 
we knew that he is following an authority, and relating fiom him ; 
but his relation actually proved to be consistent with established 
rules.’ Were he to add, ‘ And have not the early Muslims attacked 144 
him, and pronounced him to be at fault in a number of words ? ’ I 
reply, ‘ No oue of the masters of reading has been free fiom attack. 
Have they not also attacked ‘Asim and Hamzah in the word dhci^f^^ 

1 Yahya ibnu-l-Harith adli-Dhunarn died 145 A.H, Noldoke, Geschichte 
dies Qoidns, p 288. 

2 Abu ‘Amr ‘Abdu-llah b. Ahmad b Bashir Ibn Dhakwan. bora on the day 
of ‘Ashura’ 173, died in Damascus m 242 H. Noldeko, p 296 

8 Abu-l-Walid Hisham b. ‘Ammar, born 153. He was preacher of 
Damascus where he died in 245 or 244. Noldeke, p. 296 

* Their immediate tutor was Ayyub b. Tamim, a pupil of Yahya, Yahya 
died before either of them was born. 

* ‘A?im and yamzah read dha'fan , all other readers, dhu^fan. Baidliawl, 
Qur’ln VIII. 67. 

30 
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ftnd Abu ^Amv in nansa^hd^ and in hddhaini^? The Cliief men 
of learning have defended them all, and pronounced their opinions 
to be right j indeed, none but an ignorant mau "would attack the 
mastei’s/ If he contends that Ibu ‘Amir is an obscure man, 
and his reading not well-known, I answer: ‘Had Ibn ‘Amir been 
in al-Ilijaz, or in al-‘Iraq, he would not hare been obscure, nor 
would his reading have been rarely adopted ; but as he was in 
Egypt, apart from the world, few frequented him and few related 
from him. Was not al-Auza‘i one of the Chief Doctors of the law, 
and has not his system become lost for this very reason ? Had 
these two men been on the route of the pilgrims, the inhabitants 
of both east and west would have diffused their systems.* If 
he were to say again, “Art thou not of those who liavo met the 
masters of knowledge and piety, and do not most of them forbid 
individual readings, and prefer the reading of the generality of 
people 1 answer, ‘Yes, but when I had gone on my travels and 
met the master readers, I desired to read nnder them, and 
to profit by their learning. No*w', when I used to read according 
to the system in current use, they used to make light of me, and 
to refer me to their disciples ; but when I read after an individual 
system, they attended to me peisonally/ 

Waters are plentiful, most of them being from the Tigris, the 
Euphrates and the Khab^. The latter river is formed from 
springs which collect and flow into the Euphrates.® As to the 
origin of the Tigris of al-‘Iraq, it issues from beneath the Cave of 
the Dark Regions,^ a stream of greenish water. In its course it 
is joined by several rivers, the last of them being the river Zab. 
Near its source, the Tigris cannot turn more than a single milL 
The first river to unite with it is Nahru-dh-Dhib,® next the river 

* Ibn Kntliir and Abu ‘Amir read nansahd for nunsikdj Qur’an II. lOO. 
Bee Baidhawl. 

8 Abu ‘Amr reads Jiadhaint for hddhdni. Qur’an XX. 66. Bai^iwI. 

8 The sources of the Khabur are near the town of Rasn.l-‘Ain, where the 
waters of more than three hundred limpid springs unite to form its course.. 
The Khabur flows into the Euphrates at Qur^Tsiya. 

♦ See below, Text, 146. According to Yaqut II. 651, the Tigris issues fronV 
a dart care at a place called Haluras and distant two and a half days from' 
the town of Amid. 

6 Ibn Serapion (Section Vil) describes Nahm-dh-Dhlb. or the Wolf Eirer, 
as flowing throngh the district of Arzan, and falling into the Tigris in latitude 
36° Zif. Yaqut (11, 652) calls the river of Araau Wddi-s^Sarbal. Al-Muqad- 
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aivRams, then al-Masuliyat. Below this it crosses af-Karukbah! 146 
It then receives the river Sarbat, the spring of Tallu FMSn, 
Nahru-r-Razb,^ and lastly az-Zab, which is tlie boundary of the 
province of al-*Iraq. A saying has it that “ The Euphrates is 
blessed, and the Tigris accursed.** 

The province yields many products which form articles of com- 
merce. From al-Mau?!! are obtained: grain, honey, namaksud 
(dried meat), coal, fats, cheese, manna, sumach,* pomegranate- 
grains, pitch, iron, metal waterpots, knives, wooden arrows, 
superior pickled fish® and chains. From Sinjar: thin-shelled 
almonds, pomegranate-grains, reed and sumach. From Fa^lbin : 
chesnuts, a kind of nut larger than a hazelnut and sweeter to the 
taste and not round, dried fruit, scales, ink-stands, and fulling bats. 
From ar-Raqqah, soap, olive-oil and reed-pens. From Harran, 
the preserve called quhhait^^ honey of bees in wine- jars, cotton 
and scales. From al-Jazirah [Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar], nuts, almonds, 
clarified butter and excellent horses. From al-Hasaniyyah, 
cheese, partridges, chickens, curdled whey, dried fruit and raisins. 
From Ma‘la^aya, various kinds of milk, coal, grapes, fresh fruit, 
hemp-seed, hemp and dried meat. From Balad, biestings in pots, 
which are carried in boats; each pot is sold for five danaqs,^ nnd 
contains five munas.® From ar-Rahbah, excellent and delicious 
quinces. From Amid, woollen and linen Greek cloths on the patteim 
of Sicilian cloth. The specialities of this province are : hoivses, 
soap, chains, leather straps, and the quhbait, cotton and scales of 

dasi, however, inention8]the river Snrhaf. as distinct from Nahrn-dh Dhib. The 
next two names, ar-Rams and al-Masi'diyat, are evidently corrupt and probably, 
as the editor suggests, stand for the rivers Salb and Satidama of Yaqub 
(IT. 651), Nnhrg-dh-Dliib being the same in that case as the stream be calls 
Nabru-l-Kilab. 

* The river called Wadi-r-Ra/.m. Yuqut (II. 776) describes it ns rising in 
Armenia and flowing into the Tigris near the town of Tallu Ffifan. From this 
point the Tigris is navigable for boats, owing to the large increase in its 
volume from the waters of this river. Wiidi-r-Razm has been identified with 
the Buhtan Su of our maps, which is often called the Eastern Tigris. Guy 
Le Strange, p. 263. 

* The rhu8 eoriaria of Linn. i 

8 TirriJeh, small fish prepared and salted. 

* A species of sweetmeat, made with carob-sngar, almonds, and pistachio 
nuts. 

6 About English pence. 

® The mana is a weight of two pounds. 
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Harran. Measurfs of capacity. These are : the mudJ, the male- 
huk, the qafiz^ and the kfirah* The malckuk contains 15 ratls^ the 
146 mudd being one-fourth of it j and the hdrah is 240 rath, the qaftz 
being one-fourth of it. Tlie makkick is therefore one-fourth of a 
qaftz. The rath of this province are the same as the Baghdad 
rath ; and ihofarq is also identical with that of Baghdad, namely, 
86 mils. The dialect of the people is good and more correct than 
that of Syria, as tl»ey are Arabs. The best is that of al-Mau|il. 
The inhabitants of this city are more handsome of face, and the 
town itself more healthy in climate, t})an the rest of the province. 
It contains men of most of the tribes, but the greatest number are 
Hfirithis. 

Of SACRED PLACES there are several. In the country round 
al-Mau^il are the Mosque of Jonas and other places connected 
with his history. Near Old Nunawa is a place known as the Hill 
of Repentance (Tallu-Taubah) J on the top of which there is a 
mosque, as well as houses for devotees. It was built by Jarallah, 
daughter of Nasiru-d-Daulah,^ who endowed it with magnificent 
properties. It is said that seven visits to it equal a hajj pilgrim- 
age. It is visited on Thursday nights. It is the place whitlier 
the people of Jonas repaired when they were certain of divine 

1 See Yaqufc I. 866. It is a hill opposite the town of nl-Mau§il, on the 
eastern aide of the Tigris. It is so called as the place where the people of 
Nineveh repented of their sins on signs of divine wrath manifesting them- 
Belvea. There was on the hill a temple dedicated to the worship of one 
of their deities, which they demolished, breaking the idol and burying it 
under the ruins. At the time Yaqub wrote there was a magnificently built 
shrine on the top of the hill, which he says was erected by one of the slaves 
of the Saljuq Sultans, who ruled as governor of nl-Mau?il before the time of 
al-Bnrsuq. Al-Bursuq was a Mamliik belonging to the Sultan Muhammad 
Tnghrul Beg (the fiist monarch of the Salpiq dynasty, 385-455 A H.). He 
held a high lank under this dynasty, and was one of their most remarkable 
and eminent emirs. Ibn Khali , De Slane, Vol I. 228. 

* Jamilah, daughter of Na§iru-d-Daalah Abu Muhammad al-IJasan ibn 
*Abdi-llah Ibn Hamdan, Governor of ul-Mau^il from about 314 to 366 A.H. 
Na§iru-d*Daulah died in 358, and was bniied at 'I'allu Taubah. His daughter, 
Jamilah, is famous for the pilgiirnage which she undertook in 366, and which 
surpassed in splendour even that of Zubaidah, wife of Harunu-r-Ra^id. The 
sad end of Jamilah, who had to drown herself in order to be saved from a 
forced life of dishonour, is touched upon by aMi-ThaMlibl in his Lata\fu-l- 
Ma'-dnf, p. 56. The man who forced her to this course was no other than 
‘Adhudu-d-Daulah Buwaih, who had a grndge against her for liaving refused 
to marry him fnora a sense of her superior buth. 
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pnnisliment. At a distance of half a farsakh from this place is 
the Spring of Jonas.^ Outside the town of Balad, also, there is a 
spring out of which it is said that Jonas came. The water of this 
spring is sought as a cure for leprosy. There is a mosque in his 
name here, and there also is the place of the gourd-tree * At a 
distance of one farsakh from Mayyafariqin is Dair Tuma^ (Monas- 
tery of St. Thomas), in which is the body of a man standing erect 
upon his feet, in a dried up state, who is supposed to have been one 
of the apostles of Jesus. The fortress of Dhu-l-Qarnain is on the 
way to ar-Rihab. It is strong and well preserved. Underneath 
this fortress is the Cave of Darkness, which Dhu-l-Qarnain entered, 
and which, Maslamah, son of ‘Abdu-1-Malik,'‘ attempted to enter 
with torches and candles, but had to retreat as the lights were extin- 
guished. Of the WONDERS in tliis province, is a spring at Nasibin 
from which flows white lime, which is used as ordinary lime for 
baths and houses. In the district round al-Mausil is the Monas- 
tery of Hydrophobia,^ where persons bitten by a rabid dog are 
taken. After a stay of fifty days with the monks of the monastery, 
a cure is effected by the grace of God, the Most High. In this 
district also is a spring, a draught of whose water kills a man in 
three days. At a distance of a barid^ from al-Mausil is the village 
of Ba‘ashlqa,’^ where a plant grows which has the virtue of curing 

1 In which lie ordered tbe people of Nineveh to purify themselves. See Ibn 
Batihah II. 137. 

8 Qur’an xxxvii. 146. See above page 221 note 2. 

8 Yaqut, Dair Mar Tuma, Vol. II. 097. 

‘Abdu-l-Mahk ibn Marwari, fifth of tbe TJmayyad Caliphs, 65— S6 A.H, 
Maslamah was a brave and energetic prince, who commanded many expedi- 
tions against tbe Greeks, from tbe year of his father’s accession to tlie throne 
to tlie time of his own death in 120 A II. 

8 Uairu-l-Kalab. Yfiqut (II 600) says that the monks of this monastery 
successfully treat cases of hydrophobia, but that after forty days from the 
bite, they cannot effect .any cure. He places the monastery between al-Mausil 
and Jazirat Ihii ‘Umar, i.e.y to the north-west of al-Mausil, lu the direction of 
Ba'aj^ru, a village in the Mau^il district. 

S A measure of length, equalling six miles. 

7 According to Yaqut (I. 472), Ba‘ashTqa lies at three or foar farsa^is from 
al-Mau?il, on the Eastern side of the Tigris. A stream flows through the 
middle of this little town, iirigating its gardens and serving as motive power 
for several mills. The trees that mostly abound in its gardens are the olive, 
the palm, and the orange tree. It has a largo market, where there are many 
baths and a large house for the sale of cloths. Most of its inhabitants are 
Christians. 
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piles or scrofula in tliose who tear ifc up by the roots. Moreover, 
were a person aMcted with these diseases to send a man with a 
147 dirham and a lar^e needle to a certain family there who inherit 
this power, by any of them simply carrying the needle to where 
that plant is and uprooting it in the name of the diseased, the 
latter is cured even though he were in a^-^ash,* while the man 
appropriates the dirham for his own use. It used to be said that 
the wondeis of the world are thiee: the Pharos of Alexandria, the 
Bridge of San j ah and the Church of ar-Ruha; but when the 
Masjidu-l-Aq^a* was built, it w'as substituted for the church ; and 
when this mosque itself was demolished by the earthquake, the 
Mosque of Damascus was substituted in its place. The Bridge 
of Sanjah here mentioned is at five farsaklis from Mount ahJudl ; * 
it is large and lofty and is connected with the mountain, being 
supported on a latticed stone, so that when the water overflows its 
top it begins to sway. 

It is important that we should also give an account of al-Qns- 
tantlniyyah [Constantinople], as the Muslims possess a house 
there, in which they meet for the public profession of their faith. 
As many conflicting and false statements are current with regard 
to this place, as well as about the City itself, its dimensions and 
its architecture, I have thought fit to represent it to the eye, and 
to make it clear to the mind ; and to mention the different routes 
to it, as the Muslims are in need of this for their purposes in 
the ransom of captives, the despatch of messages, and in warlike 
expeditions and commerce: — Know that when Maslamah, son of 
*Abdu-l-Malik, invaded the country of the Greeks,* and entered this 

t In Transoxiana. 

® The Mosque of Jerusalem, built by ‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan. It was 
partially destroyed by an earthquake in the reign of al-Mahdi (158-169 A R,). 

^ The bridge which is counted among the wonders of the world is correctly 
stated by our author to be the Bridge of Sanjah ; hut be has confounded this 
bridge with another, which stands over the Khaburu-l-Hasnniyyah. It is the 
latter bridge which he describes here. The Bridge of Sanjah as described by 
Yaqut (III, 162) is one single arch, measuiing two hundred paces, and built 
of chiselled stones, ten yards in length and five in height. The river of 
Sanjah is a large stream, the bottom of which is of quicksand, so that no 
one is ever able to ford it. See also above, page 226 note 1. 

* The Arabs laid siege to Constantinople, tinder Maslamah soon after the 
accession of Leo III. This memorable siege, the third by the Arabs, lasted 
jnst two years, from the 15th of Augnst, 718, to tiie 15th of the same month 
in 720. 
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metropolis, he imposed as a condition on the Roman Dog^ to 
build a house opposite his palace on the racecourse, for the re- 
sidence of grandees and noblemen who might be taken prisoners^ 
so as to be under his personal protection and care. He consented 
to this, and built Daru-I-Balat. The Balat* itself is a place at 
the back of the racecourse, where royal brocade is manufactured. 
Constantinople is about the size of al-Ba^irah, or smaller ; and the 
buildings are all of stone. It is fortified as other towns ; and is 
impregnable, with a single fortress only. The sea bathes it on one 
side. The racecourse is on the banks of it. Daru-l-Balat and 
the Royal Palace are in a line, with the racecourse between them. 

The doors of the two buildings are facing each other. In the 
centre of the racecourse is a platform surrounded by steps. 14S 
None of the Muslims may reside in Daru-l-Balat, unless he be a 
man of rank. They are maintained by the Government, and are 
well cared for and allowed to promenade; whilst the rest of the 
Muslim prisoners, who are commoners, are reduced to slavery and 
are employed on different works. The prudent man, therefore, 
is he who, when asked about his profession, does not disclose it. 
Captives are allowed sometimes to trade with each other and 
to profit themselves. This people never force any of their pri- 
soners to eat flesh of swine, nor do they bore the nose or slit 
the tongue. Prom the palace of the Dog to Daru-l-Balat there 
extends a Causeway on which is the figure of a horse in bronze. 

The inhabitants meet at stated times for sports and games. The 
name of the king in these games is Wainatwa, and the name 
of the chief minister Brasiyana.^ If they desire to draw an 
augury from these games, they divide in two parties and start 
horses round the platform in a race. If the horses of the Dog’s 
party are the winners, they say that the Greeks will be victorious 
and then shout, Wainatwa! Wainatwa! but if the horses of 
the Yizier’s party should win, they say the Muslims will be the 
victors and then shout Brasiyana ! Brasijana f and would go to 
the Muslim prisoners and bestow gifts on them and make them 
presents, as they have gained the victory. The city has good 

1 The Emperor of Constantinople ! 

* The word al-Baldp is a corruption of the Latin ‘Palatium,’ and may 
be translated the ‘ Royal Residence ’ or * Court.’ 

8 This alludes to the factions called npouriam and * Oveysroi, Editor’a 
note. 
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tnarkets, an^ prices there are moderate and fruits abundant. In 
the towns of Bithynia^ also there are Muslims, as well as in 
Ma‘dinu-n-Nuhas* [the Copper Mine]. There are also a few 
Muslims in Atrabazund.^ The most direct route to al-Qustauti- 
niyyah is through this province, hence we have described it in it. 
The frontier- town of this province was Malntjah ^ and its town- 
ships, which have now been destroyed by the enemy. 

Distances along the High Roads. From al-Mausil to Marju- 
hainah, or to Balad, or to al-Mahlabiyyah,^ or to Mazari‘i, one 
stage in every instance. Then from Marjuhainah to al-Hadithah 
149 one stage ; thence to al-Buqai‘ah one stage ; and thence to as-Sinn^ 
one stage. And from Balad to Barqa‘id one stage ; thence to 

‘ Adhramah one stage ; thence to al-Munisah^ one stage ; thence 

to Nasibin one stage ; and thence to Dara^ one stage. And from 
al-Mahlabiyyah to ash-Shahhajiyyah one stage ; thence to Tall- 
A‘far one stage; and thence to Sinjai^ one stage. And from 
Mazari‘i to Ma‘la'^aya one stage ; thence to al-Hasaniyyah one 
stage ; thence to Thamanin one stage ; thence to Jazirat Ibn 

‘Umar one stage ; and thence to Tallu-Fafan one stage. From 

al-Mausil to Shahrazuri^ 60 farsakhs. From Amid*^ to Mayya- 
fariqln one stage; thence to Arzan^^ stage ; thence to Masjid 

1 Reading or for . 

2 Described in Jahan Narnd, p. 70. 

8 The ancient Trapezus, now called Tarahosan or Trehizond 

^ The City of Melitene. Captured by the Greeks in A H 322. 

8 A small town between al-Mausil and Siiijar, the capital of al-Farj, 
a district of Tall-ATar. Yaqut IV. 428 

8 The distances in Ibn Kh urdadbbah between as- Sinn and al-Mnusil 
are as follows: as-Smn to al-Hadithub 12 farbaUb ; thence to Hani Tampan 
7 far ; and thence to al-Mausil 7 far. 

7 A village with two rnnning streams. It is one of the halting-places 
for caravans between al-Mausil and Namibia. Ibn Khurdadhbah (p. 95) 
calls the first station on leaving Nasibln Tallu-Farfi^ah. 

8 Distances in Ibii Khurdadhbah between al-Mausd and ar-Raqqah • — 
To Balad 7 /ar. Ba‘aiii»tha 6 far. Barqa‘id 6 /ar. Adhramah 6 far. Talln- 
Farashah 5 /ar. Nasibin 4 /ai. Dai a 5 /ar. Kafartutha 7 far. Riis ‘Am 7 
far. al-Jarfid 5 far. Hisn Maslamah fi/a?. Bnjarwan 7 far. ar-Raqqah 3 /ar. 

9 The distance from Tall-A'far to Sinjar is 7 far. 

10 In the province of al-Jibnl, in the Rayy district. 

H From Amid to Mayyafariqin 6/ar., and thence to Arzan 7 fai 

12 A town of Armenia, on the river Sarba}; It is without a wall, but 
has a large, strong fortress. Istakhri, p. 76 k. 



Uwais one stage ; thence to al-Ma‘din one stage ; and thence to 
Badlis one stage. From Amid to‘ Shimshati one stage ; thence 
to Tallu-^nm one stage ; thence to Jarnan one stage ; thence to 
Bamaqra one stage ; thence to Jullab one stage ; thence to ar^ 
Ruha 2 harlds; thence to Havran, the same; thence to Bajarwan 
one stage ; and thence to ar-Raqqah, half a stage. From ar- 
Rahbah to Qarqisiya one stage ; and thence to ad-Daliyah, or to 
Bira,® one stage. From Qarqisiya to Madyan^ one stage ; and 160. 
thence to as-Sukair one stage. From Amid to Tallu-Haur one 
stage, thence to Malatin one stage ; thence to Tabus one stage ; 
thence to Shimshat one stage; thence to al-Fa‘uniyah one stage ; 
thence to Hisn Ziyad^ one stage; thence to Malatin^ one stage ; 
thence to ‘Arqah one stage ; thence to a^-Saf^af one stage ; thence 
to ar-Rnmmanah one stage ; thence to Samandu 2 stages ; thence 
to Marj Qaisariyyah one stage; thence to Anqirah,® four long 
stages ; thence to Jasr Sha gh ir.'^ in the Country of Ibnu-1- 
Malati, 3 stages ; thence to al-Niqumu^iyyah^ one stage ; thence 
to Mal‘abu-1-Malik (the King’s Theatre or Gymnasium), one 
stage; thence to Harifah one stage; and thence to al-Qustan- 
Jiniyyah one stage. The following is another route : — From 
Mayyafariqln to Mush® 4 stages ; thence to Qunb (?) one stage ; 
thence to Sinn-Nuhas one stage. The latter station is at the 


I Ibn Khurdadlib lii --Amid to ^imehat 7 /ar, Tallu-Jufr 6 far, 
Jarnan 6 far, Biimaqda 5 far. Jullab 7 far. ar-Ruha 4 far. Harran 4 far. 
Tallu-Mahra 4 far. Bajarwan 7 far ar«Raqqah 3 far. 

* The town of Birtha, which according to the probable conjecture of 
Ritter represents the modern town of ad-Dair. Editor's note. 

3 In Ibn Khnrdadlibah aUFudain, in Idrisi an-Nahrain. Ibn Khnr. 
mentions two stations between Qarqisiya and Snkaira-l-‘Abbas, Makisin 
which is on the ^abur and is 7 far. distant from ar-Raqqah, and ahPudain, 
which is also on the j^abur and is 6 far. distant from Makisin and 6 from 
Sukairii-l-‘Abbas. 

* The town of K h artabirt. now called Kharput. 

5 The same as Malatyah, or Melitene 

® The ancient Ancyra, and the modern Angora. 

7 The Sangarius 

* The ancient Nicomedeia, the capital of Bithynia, on the north- 
eaBtem coast of the Gulf of Astaoenns, a part of the Propontis, ( Smith II. 
425 n). According to Ibn Khurd&dhbah. Nioomedia was 60 miles distant 
from Constantinople. 

® The Mush of our maps, in Armenia. 

31 
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crossing of the roads of Qallqala, Maliizkird,^ Miish and al- 
Khalidat, from which it is distant 2 stages. From al-Khalidat 
to Samfiqamugh is the same distance; thence to Qaluniyatu-l- 
*Aufi* 2 stages; thence to Nafshariyah^ 4 stages; thence 
to the Pass of the Martyrs [‘Aqahatu-^-Shuhada’], one stage; 
thence to al-Afla^uniyah* one stage ; thence to as-Siinishah one 
stage ; thence to Namulisah (?) one stage ; thence to the Capital 
of Ibnn-8-Sawaniti one stage ; thence to Dusaniyah one stage ; 
thence to Bahuriyah (?) one stage ; thence to Qatabuli, where a 
body of Muslim troops are stationed, one stage ; thence to the 
151 , Capital of Ibnu-l-Malatl 2 stages. Here is a house where hospi- 
tality is offered for Muslims. Thence to the Fresh Water Lake 
[al-Bubairatn-l-Hulwah] one stage; and thence to Hisn Sa‘is, 
one stage.^ 


THE PBOVINOB OP STRIA [ASB-SHAM]. 

Syria is a splendid country, the Land of prophets, the abode of 
righteous men, the home of the Saints It is a centre of attraction 
to the virtuous; and contains the First Qiblah,^ the place of the 

^ The ManSzjird or Manizkird of Yaqut ( IV. 748 ), in Armenia. It is 
marked in Keith- Johnston’s map of Turkey in Asia, as Melazgerd, Kd. 

S Yaqut, Qaluniyah, IV, 168. 

8 Neo-Csesareia in Pontus. 

♦ Paphlagonia, in the north of Asia Minor. 

^ Many of the places here cannot be determined, the whole ronte 
being, as the Editor says, very obscnre. 

• Al-Abdalf or the substitutes. Certain righteous persons of whom the 
world is never destitute, when one dies God substituting another in his place. 
Their number is seventy, of whom forty reside in Syria, and thirty elsewbero. 
According to some persons they are so called as the substitutes and sncces* 
sora of the prophets. They are known to God alone. In a tradition of ‘All 
it is said that the Abddl are all in Syria ; that the Nujabd*^ who are Waits 
of a rank inferior to the Abddl, are in Egypt ; and that the ^AsSHh are in 
al*‘Iriq, meaning by the last, Companies assembled for wars : or, because cou- 
pled with the Abddl and the Nujahd\ a company of devotees. See Lane’s 
Arabic Leeicon, under and 

1 Jerusalem. For sixteen months from his first arrival at al-Madlnah, 
Muhammad prayed towards the temple of Jerusalem, when the Qiblah was 
changed to the Ka‘bah. Before that he had no Qiblah in particular. See 
Wherry’s Ccmnentary I. 340 ff. 
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Resurrection^ and of the Night Journey,* the Holy Land, and 
many strong frontier posts and cities and sacred hills. There are 
the places to which Abraham emigrated,^ and also his tomb and 
there also are the habitations of Job and his well the oratory of 
David and his gate the wonders of Solomon and his cities the 

Tbo plaoo of final judgment is believed to be a plain on the Mount of 
Olives, near the Church of the Ascension. The plain, in consequence of 
this belief, has received the name of as*Sihirah, in reference to Qur*in Ixzix. 
14. Bee below, p. 172 of Text. 

3 The Temple of Jerusalem, to which Mubammad was transported by 
night from Makkah, and from which he was carried through the seven 
heavens to the presence of God. Bee Wherry’s notes on the night-journey, 
in Vol. Ill of his Commentary, p. 65. 

* Syria as a whole is spoken of as the muhajar of Ibrahim in a tradition 
of the Prophet, meaning, the country to which he emigrated. The mahajir 
of Abraham in Syria are the places where he lived daring his sojourn 
there. 

* Abraham was buried in Hebron, now called from the name given by the 
Muslims to the patriarch, al-^alil. The tomb is shewn to this day. 

* Aocoi'diiig to an-NawawI (p. 170) and al-Mas^udi (1. 91), Job inhabited 
the country of ^auran and al-Bathanivvali (Babanaea), between Damascus 
and al-Jabiyah. His tomb is very well known, in a village near Nawa, the 
capital of HO'Uran. There is also at this village a running spring, which is 
said to be the fountain which God discovered for him, and in which he 
bathed and so recovered his former health and beauty. {See Qur’an xxxviii. 
41). Job’s well, however, is in the outskirts of Jerusalem, near the spring 
of Sulwan (Siloam). See Text, p. 171. 

^ We road in Mas^udi (1. 109), that David built a temple for the worship 
of God in Kur Salam, i,c., Jerusalem. ** This temple,” he says, “ is called 
the Oratory (MthrSb) of David, and still exists, 322 of the Hijrah. It is 
the highest building in the city, the Dead Sea and the Jordan being both 
visible from the top of it” The Mtkrdb of David is referred to in Qur’in 
xxxviii. 20. 

The Gate of David is one of the gates of the Masjidn-l-Aqsa, and will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

1 Yaqut (IV. 593) describes some of the wonderful things which Solomon 
executed in Baitu-l-Maqdis. He built, he says, the chamber in which was 
the Hanging Chain, which the innocent could reach by the hand, and the 
guilty could not. This, however, was in the time of David, not Solomon. 
{Bee above p. 80 note 4). Another wonderful thing of his was a room which 
he built and polished like a mirror, and which had the effect of differentia- 
ting between the wicked and the pious, for the pious had their images reflected 
on the wall of the room in white, while the wicked were reflected in black. 
He algo had in a corner of his room an ebony stick which, although quite 
harmless when touched by any of the children of the prophets, burned the 
hands of all others who touched it. 
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burying-piace of both IsaB« and hk mother;^ the birth-place of 
the Messiah and his cradle ;* the village of Saul and his river ;® 
the place where Goliath was slain, and also his castle the well 
of Jeremiah and bis prison;^ the place of prayer of Uriah and 
his house the dome of Muhammad and his gate the rock of 

Among the cites of Solomon, our author mentions BaUabakk (Heliopolis) 
and Tadmur (Palmyra). Text, p. 186. 

1 In Hebron, in the same cave where Abraham is buried. Ibn Bataliah 
L 116. 

* In Jerusalem. See Ibn Batdtah I. 124. Jesus speaks in his cradle, 
Qur’an III 46. According to Yaqut (1. 779), the cradle was in Bethlehem. 

8 The native place of Saul was Gibcah, called also Gibeah of Ben 3 amm 
and Gibeah of Saul. It was nigh to Hamah, and on the high road to Nabu- 
lus between Jerusalem and Hamah (Smith’s D. of G. and R. G. I. lOOl a). No 
Muslim writer gives the name of Saul’s birth-place, although Yaqut states 
(III. 341} that some believe he was from Dnzdan, in the district of Shahrazur. 

The river referred to is said to be the Jordan. According to the story 
told in the Qur’an (II. 249), when Saul had gone to do battle with the Ama- 
lekites, he came across a river with his soldiers, and in order to try them, he 
allowed them to drink of the river, and took with him only those who lapped 
of the water with their hands, or those who tasted it not. The story of Saul 
s no doubt confounded here with that of Gideon (Judges vii). Comp. I. 
Samuel xiv* 24, 

4 Al-Mas‘udi (I. 108) says that Goliath was killed near Baisan, iu al* 

Ghaur, the great valley of the Jordan. The Castle of Goliath is on a hill 
overhanging the city of ‘Amman, the Rabbath-Ammon of Scripture. See 
Text, p. 175. 

The soeuce of the conflict between David and Goliath was the valley of 
Elah, in the tribe of Judah near the country of the Philistines. (1 8am. 
xvii#). It was Saul who was killed near Baisan [Bethsan], which was a city 
of the Manassites, but locally situated in the tribe of Issachar. The birth- 
place and home of Goliath was Gath, near Bait Jibrin, or Bait Jibril. 

^ The well of Jeremiah evidently refers to the dungeon in the court of 
the prison into which he was cast. Comp. Jeremiah xxxviii. 6. His prison' 
also must refer to the place where he was shut up in the king of Judah’s 
house. Ihid, xxxii. 2. 

« In his description of ‘Amman (p. 176), our author mentions among 
the monuments of that city, the tomb of Uriah, over which, he says, a mosque 
has been built. The reference is certainly to Uriah the Hittite, who was 
killed before the walls of Rabbath-Ammon ; and yet in this passage of al. 
Muqaddasi, as quoted by Yaqut the word ‘ prophet ’ is added after the name 
of Uriah (III. 720) The house of Uriah was, of course, in Jerusalem. 

1 The Dome of Muhammad, called to this day by the name of Qubbatu. 
n-Nabi, is one of the four domes on the platform in the centre of the court 
of the Masiidu-l-Aq^a. (Text, p. 169). The Gate of Mul^ammad is one of 
the gates of the Aq?! mosque. 
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Moses the hill of Jesus the oratory of Zacharias the bia^tle 
ground of John the shrines^ of the prophets ; the villages of 
Job, and the dwelling-places of Jacob ;® the Masjidu-l-AqsS 
the Mount of Olives;^ the city of ‘Akka^ (Acre); the shrine of 
Siddiqa;^® the sepulchre of Moses the resting-place of Abraham 

I The rock near which Moses met with al-Khidhr (Qur’an xviii. 62), on 
the coasts of Syria, near Antioch. See page 30 note 2 of this translation, 

* On Mount Qasiyun (Casius), near Damascus. The hill is referred to in 
Qur’an xxiii, 52, and a description of it is given by Ibn Batjutah I. 233. It 
is said that Jesui and the Virgin Mary lived for some time in a small cave 
on this hill, which in the language of the Qur’an was ‘a place of quiet and 
security, and watered with running springs.’ According to others, the hill 
represents Jerusalem. See Kitabu-l-Buldiin, p. 93. 

8 Within the Masjidu-1-Aq?5 ; referred to in Qur’an xix. 12. 

^ In the Glossary the word is given as probably meaning ‘baptismal 

place;’ this meaning can only have been suggested from the word being con- 
nected with the name of John the Baptist, as nothing in the root itself can, by 
any stretch of meaning, be taken to imply ‘ baptism unless indeed the idea 
of ‘rubbing’ can be so taken Muslim writers, however, never allude to bap- 
tism under that name. If the word is not a corniptiou of {JjM in the sense 
of ‘ place of seclusion or retreat ; ’ it can only have the meaning given to it 
above ; and the story of John’s blood bubbling up on the ground, and not 
stopping till seventy thousand men were slain on it, seems to give weight to 
this interpretation. See al-Kamil of Ibnu-l-Athir I, 216. Also Wherry’s 
Commentary, III. 

^ Places hallowed by the martyrdom of prophets, or from association 
with their history. 

Three places in fc^yria are connected with tlie history of Job. Al- 
B^thnah. or al-Bat^aniyyah, to which he belonged This village is situated 
between Dimashq and AcUiri‘at. in the Hanran district. 2° Nawa, a small 
town of yauran, at two marches from Damascus, where he chiefly resided. 
3® Dair Ayyub, or the Monastery of Job, where he suffered and was 
buried. 

Jacob dwelt in the district of Nabulus [Neapolis, Scheohemji in a 
village called Sailun [Shiloh]. Yaqut IV, 311. 

7 The Mosque at Jerusalem, which occupies the site of the Temple of 
Solomon. It was so called in Qur’an xvii. 1, as the most remote of the 
venerated mosques of Islam. 

8 Jahat Zaitdy which derives its sacred character from the ascension of our 
Lord. Comp. Text, p. 172. 

® Acre, the harbour of which he describes as one of the marvellous sights 
in the province. See Text, p. 186. 

10 See Text, p. 188. 

II “ And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against Beth- 
peor.” (Deut. xxxiv. 6). The district is now called al-Balqa’ ; and Yaqut 
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and his cemetery the city of Ascalon ;* the Spring of Siloam* 
(Sulwan) ; the quarters of Luqman the Valley of Kan‘an,^ 
and the cities of Lot; the place of the Gardens;® the mosques 
of ‘Umar and ‘Usman’s endowment the gate named by the 
two men,^ and the hall in which the two suitors appeared;^® 
the wall^^ between torment (hell) and pardon (heaven), and the 


(111. 210) places the grave on a mountain near Saihan, a village in the suborbs 
of Ma*ab. 

I It is on a small hill, at a distance of three miles from Hebron. It is said 
that Abraham slept there on seeing the cities of Lot in mid-air. See Text, 
p. 173. In the resting-place of Abraham there is probably an allusion to Gen. 
XV 12, “ And when the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell upon Abram.” 

* According to YaqQt (III. 674), the excellences of ‘Asqalan, which is 
spoken of as the Bride of Syria, are adverted to in the traditions of the 
Prophet, Ibn Batutah (1, 126) describes the celebrated mausolenm of Ascalon, 
where the head of al-Hnsain was interred before it was removed to Cairo. 

8 The Pool of Siloam, which is mentioned in the New Testament {8t. Johii 
ix. 7, &o,). Yaqut (III. 125), says that people use its water as a means for 
obtaining blessings and for cures. 

^ Luqman the Sage, generally thought to be the same person as Hilsop of 
the Greeks. He is referred to in Qur’an xxxi. 11. According to Yaqut (III, 
512), the grave of Luqman lies to the east of the sea of Tiberias. 

8 Palestine, the Land of Canaan ; the valley appears to be the Ghaur, or 
Jordan Valley ; as at page 161 of the text the author describes Tiberias as the 
chief city of the valley of Kan’ an. 

^ ’This refers to the tradition that Paradise will be conducted to Jerusalem 
on the Resurrection day, with pageantry and festive parade. See Kitabu-l- 
BulddUy p. 94. 

I It was the policy of ‘ Umar to erect a mosque wherever there was a 
church of the Christians (Yaqut I. 779) j hence, many mosques in Syria bear 
his name. The great mosqne of Jerusalem is, to this day, known as the 
mosque of ‘ Umar. 

8 These were large gardens below the village of Siloam, in the environs of 
Jerusalem. They were given in bequest by the Caliph ‘ U^itnian ibn * Afifan 
for the poor of the city. See Text, p. 171. These gardens are probably 
identical with the hinges garden in Nehemiah (iii. 15). 

^ The reference is to Qur’an v. 26, “ Enter in upon them by the gate.” The 
two men are said to be Caleb and Joshua, and the gate that of Jericho. See 
Kashshdfj in loco, 

10 In the story of Uriah. See Qur’an xxxviii. 20. These men were two 
angels who pretended to appeal to David in order to convince him of his sin 
in the matter of Uriah’s wife. Rodwell's Koran, p. 120. 

II On the judgment-day. See Qur’an Ivii. 13. 
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Near Place the sacred f3hritie at Baisan the noble and glorious 
gate of Hittah;^ the gate of the Trumpet* (as-Sar) ; the place 
of ahYaqin the tombs of both Mary and Rachel the place of 
meeting of the two seas the dividing-place of the two worlds 
the Gate of the Shechina,^ and the Dome of the Chain the 
final station of the Ka‘bah as well as other holy places without 
number, and conspicuous excellences ; with fruits and general 
plenty and trees and abundant water. The country indeed is of 
advantage both for this world and the next ; for here the heart 

I The Sacred Rock in the Temple of Jerusalem, from which the Archangel 
IsrafU will sound the trumpet at the day of Resurrection. The allusion is to 
Qur’an 1. 40: And listen for the day when the crier shall cry from a near 
place,” t.e., a place from which all men may hear. See Kawddiru-l-Qalyubi, 

p. 228. 

* Baisan is connected with the tradition of aUJaBsdsa\ the beast who 
shall spy out and bring news to Antichrist. According to Yaqiit fl. 788), 
there is at Balaun a spring called * Ainu4-Fulds which is said to be of Paradise. 
The spring is Homewhnt saltish. The shrine, however, is probably connected 
with the popular belief that Baisun is the tongue of the earth. 

^ The gate of forgiveness, referring to Qur’an ii. 66 ; it is in the northern 
wall of the Haram Area at Jerusalem. 

* One of the gates under the Dome of the Rock, to the north. It is now 
called Babn-l-Jannah, Gate of Paradise. 

* At three miles from Hebron there is a small hill from which it is said 
Abraham viewed the destruction of the cities of Lot. A mosque was built 
there called MasjiduU Taqln, from the circumstance of Abraham exclaiming 
when he saw the cities in mid-air, Hddhd huwa-UHaqqu-UYaqin»' This is 
the certain truth. See Text, p. 173. 

* The reputed tomb of the Virgin is in a subterranean church close to the 
Garden of Gethsemane, in the bed of the valley of Jehoshaphat (Smith’s D. of 
G & R. Geog IT. 286), Rachel’s grave lies at a little distance from Bethlehem, 
which is six miles south of Jerusalem. See Gen. xxxv. 19. 

7 Qur’an xviii. 69. The commentators say these two seas were the medi- 
terranean and the Persian. See, however, the anther’s own opinion on this 
point, at page 30 of this translation 

8 Referring to Qur’an Ivii. 13. 

* Babn-s-Sakinah, in the Masjidu-l- Aqsa. The Shechina, by which is under- 
stood the divine presence or glory , which used to appear on the ark, and alluded 
to in Qur’Sn ii. 248. 

10 Qubbatu-8-Silsilah, one of the four dome.s on the platform of the court of 
the Aqsa mosque, facing the eastern door of the Dome of the Rock. A des- 
cription of the chain will be found on page 80 of this translation. 

II The Ka‘bah will be removed ou the day of judgment to Jerusalem. 
Kitdhy^hBulddny p. 94, 
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softfettd, and the body readily bends in worship. Again, there is 
Damascus, the garden of the world! and Su^ar,^ the lesser 
Ba^h ; as also beautiful Ramlah, with its fine white bread ; and 
holy Iliya (Jerusalem), where hardship is unknown ; and Him?, 
renowned for cheap living and good air. The vine-clad mountain 
152. of Busra, too, should not be forgotten ; nor Tiberias, so renowned 
for its crops and its villages Besides, the sea stretches along the 
border of this province, carrying thereto continuously objects of 
commerce. The Sea of China also touches it on its furthest side.* 
Plains and mountains are there, also, and low valleys and other 
natural phenomena ; while the desert lies on its outskirts, forming 
the roadway from it to Taima’ ^ Quarries of marble also occur, 
and drugs for the composition of every medicine. The country is 
inhabited by many men of wealth and merchants and elegant 
people, as well as law doctors, scribes, artisans and physicians. 
But the people live ever in terror of the Greeks, who have driven 
many from their homes, and have devastated the outlying districts 
and ruined the frontier towns Nor are the Syrians the equals 
of the Persians in either science, religion, or intelligence ; some 
have become apostates, while others are paying tribute They set 
obedience to created man before obedience to the Lord of Heaven. 
The populace, too, is ignorant and seditious, and the Syrian people 
show neither zeal for holy war, nor resentment against enemies. 

According to some writers, a^-Shara derives its name from its 
position on the left of the Ka‘bah. Others say it was so called 
because in journeying thither the original settlers had to take the 
direction of the left * Others, again, derive the name from certain 

i The Zoar of Oen, xix. 22, a small town at the soathern end of the Dead 
Sea. It is described at pap^e 178 of the text as a place of considerable com- 
merce, a Basrah on a smaller scale. 

* By the sea of China, the author understands the Indian Ocean in its 
wider sense, including the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. Syria is connected 
with this ocean by the Oulf of AJeaha, the eastern gulf of the Red Sea, at the 
head of which the town of Ailah {mana, or Elath) is situated. Ailah is pro- 
perly a town of Arabia Petrsea; but our author includes it in the towns of 
Syria, as being one of the ports of Palestine. 

8 Between Syria and al-Hijaz. 

♦ Left of the track of the Sun, the face always being directed towards the 
Bast. Comp. Mas'udI III. 140. Or ihe name a^-SKam, the left hand, was first 
applied to this country by the Arabs of the yijaz, in contradistinction to 
al^Ywman, the right hand, the two countries being situated to their left and 
right respectively. 
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spots, red, white and black, which are to be found in it, and which 
are likened to the moles on the human body The in- 

habitants of al-‘Ii^ call all the country beyond the Euphrates, 
a^-Shara ; and in this less restricted sense the name is used by 
Mubammad ibnu-l-Hasan* in his works. But in point of fact, of 
all the trans-Euphrates country, the district of Qinnasrin alone 
forms part of ash-Sham. All the rest is the Arabian Desert, 
a^h-Sham itself lying beyond this desert. Muhammad uses 
the name for the sake of simplicity, and in accordance with the 
common conventional usage, just as it is customary to call 
Khurasan, al-Mashriq (the East), while in point of fact the 
East is the country beyond this. Properly speaking, ash-Sham 
is the name for that portion of the country which lies directly 
opposite to al-iTaman, and from which it is divided by the 
district of al- Hi jaz. Were any to say, ‘ We do not see why the 
extremity of the desert as far as the limits of al-‘Iraq, should 
not be reckoned as part of Syria; so as to coincide with the 
learned of a]-‘Iraq;’ we answer that we have divided the provinces 
according to nature, and so defined their boundaries ; we must not, 
therefore, assign to one province what belongs to another. And 
if any further say, ‘ How do you know that it did not form part 
of it in ancient times ? ’ we would reply, * Both doctors of law and 
geographers are agreed that this debatable tract belongs to the 
Peninsula of the Arabs. Therefore, to any one who would assign 
it to Syria, except in a loose and general way, we should be able 
to say, ‘ The boundaries of Syria ai e as we have drawn them. To 
these boundaries you add a tract about which there is dispute ; and 
it is on those who make the addition that the burden of proof lies.’ 

We have omitted all description of Tarasus^ and its district, 
inasmuch as it is now in the possession of the Greeks. It is in 
Turasus that the Cave* is situated, for tliere is the tomb of 153. 

^ Abu-1-Fida’ (II, 2) lends his anthorifcy to tliia opinion, and says that in 
fact tracts of all three colors are to be found in Syria. 

* The celebrated Hunafito doctor (A.H. 136-189). 

* Tarsus was taken from tiie Arabs in A.H. 364, A.D 965, by the emperor 
Nioepborus, but was soon after again restored to them. See Smith’s Diet of 
G. and K. Geog. II. 1106a. 

4 The Cave of the Seven Sleepers, whose story founded on Christian tradi- 
tion is related in Chap, xviii. of the Qur’in, verses 8-22. The city was 
Ephesus, but some commentators suppose it was Tarsus. See Wherry’s 
Commentary III 82 note on verse 18, 

32 
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Daqjanua (Deciauus). ^ Inhere is a hill in the country-side, on which 
is a mosque said to be built over the Cave. Mujahid ibn Yazid 
gives the following account of a visit to the Cave.* He says, “ I 
went forth with ^alid al-Baridi,^ at the time that he was sent 
on an embassy to the Roman emperor,* in the year 102 of the 
Hijrah. We were the only Muslims on that journey. After we 
had visited Constantinople, we set out to return by ‘Ammfiriyah,* 
and thence, in the course of four nights, we reached al-Ladhiqiy- 
yatu-l-Muhtariqah.® From thence we came on to al-Hawiyyah 
[the Ravine], a deep hollow in the mountain, where it was told 
us were some corpses of whose identity nothing is known, but there 
were guards over them. And the people caused us to enter a 
subterranean passage about fifty cubits long and two broad ; we had 
lamps with us and behold, in the middle of this tunnel was an 
iron door, it being a hiding-place for their families when attacked 
by the Arabs. It was a waste of great extent, in the midst of 
which was a pool of water, about fifteen cubits across. The sky 
was visible from here. The cavern from this place entered tlie 
interior of the mountain, and we were conducted 10 a spot right 
under al-Hawiyyah, where was a chamber some twenty cubits 
long, lu this chamber were thirteen men, lying on their backs, 
each having on a cloak — I cannot say whether of wool or of hair, 
but it was gray in colour — and a dust-coloured vestment, which 
crackled under the touch like parchment. These vestments, 

I It was to escape the rage of Decias (A.D. 249-261), that the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus hid themselves in the cave. The majority of Arab 
writers, however, call their persecntor Decianus. 

* The an thori ties for this narrative aie ; — The jurisprudent Abu *Abdi-llah 
Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-Bukhriri; Abu Talib al-Yamani; al-Hasan ibn 
Yabya ; his father ; Muhammad ibn Sahl al-Khurasani j Hishara ibn Muliam- 
mad ’, Mujahid ibn Yazid. 

8 Al-Baridi means the ‘ master of the post-horse establishment,’ or ‘ a 
royal messenger ’ or ‘courier.’ 

4 In his translation of al-Muqaddasi’s chapters on Syria for the Palestine 
Pilgrims* Text Society, Mr. Guy Le Strange has mistaken the word aj;- 
Taghiyah, which is an appellation for the emperor of the Greeks (see Lane), 
for the name of a valley between Makkah and Yanbu*. 

8 Amorium. 

8 Laodiceia Combusta, the modern Ladxk. The town received its surname 
probably from having been at one time destroyed by fire. But as it has this 
surname as early as the time of Strabo (see Smith’s D%ct» II. 112a), there is no 
ground for Le Strange’s translation ‘ lately destroyed by fire.’ 
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which were fringed, covered their faces and the whole of their 
bodies. Some of the dead men wore boots up to the middle of the 
leg, and some sandals, while others had shoes ; everything seeming 
perfectly new. On uncovering the face of one of them, I perceived 
that the hair of his head and of his beard has remained unchanged, 
and that the skin of his face was shining, the blood appearing 
in his cheeks, as though these men had laid themselves down but 
a moment before. Indeed, their limbs were as supple as the 
limbs of living men. They were still in their youth, except 
certain of them who had white hair here and there. We also 
discovered that one of them had had his head cut off, and in- 
quiring of the people on the matter, they ansfvered, saying, “ The 
Arabs having once prevailed over us, they took possession of 
al-Hawiyyah. We told them the story of these men, but as they 
would not believe us, one of them struck off the head of this one.’’ 

The men of al-Hawiyyah also told us that each year on the 
anniversary of a feast held in their honour,* they assemble together 164, 
and raising them one by one, they cause them to stand upiight. 

Then they wipe them, and shake the dust off their clothes, and 
arrange their garments, without ever having a fall or tottering ; 
then they lay them upon the ground. They also said that they 
pare their nails three times iu the year, for their nails continue 
to grow. Then we inquired concerning their history and their 
origin, but the people replied that they knew nothing about the 
matter, only adding, ‘ We call them prophets.’ ” Mujahid and 
Khalid give it as their opinion that these men might be the* 

‘ men of the cave but God knows best. 

On the next page will be found the figure or map of the pro- 
vince. 

We have divided this province into six districts. The first, 
reckoning from near the province of Aqur (Mesopotamia), is Qin- 
nasrin ; next Hims (Emesa) ; then Dimaghq (Damascus); al- 
Urdunn (the Jordan); Eilastin (Palestine); and lastly, a§h- 
Sharat.* 1. The District of Qinnasrln. Its capital is Halab 
(Aleppo), and among its cities are Antakiyah (Antioch), Balis, 

1 The commemoration of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus takes place on the 
6th of 'i'ishrin I, (October), the first mouth in the ecclesiastical year. See 
Albirfmi’s Chronology, p 286. 

*^The district of a^i-Sharat corresponds to the ancient Idumaea ( Smith’s 
Diet, oj Q, and B, Geog, II. 146). 
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as-Suwaidijj;ali ^ Sumai«at* Manbij,^ Bayyas,^ at-Tinat,^ 
Qinnaarin, Mar*a^,^ Iskandavunali, LajjQ.n,7 Rafaniyyah,* Jusi- 
yah,^ Hamat,*'^ Shaizar,*^ Wadi Batnan,'* Ma‘amitiu-n-Nu‘man,'® 

I The port of Antioch, marked in K. Johnston’s Map of Turkey in Asia F e. 
Yaqut (I. 385) writes, Antivkiyah, which is about 2 /nrsa^s distant from the 
sea, has a harbour in a little town called as-Suwaidiyyah, where the ships of 
the Franks cast anchor, and from which they carry their effects on horses 
and mules to Antakiyah A ccording to Le Strange, it is probably identical 
with the St, Simeon's Harbour of the Crusades. The ruins of Seleuceia 
Pieria, the ancient port of Antioch, are not far distant from the modern port. 
The Orontes discharges itself into the sea at Suwaidiyyah. 

3* The ancient Samosata, on the river Euphrates. The modem town is 
about 40 miles south of the cataracts of the Euphrates, where it passes Mount 
Taurus. Smith’s Diet. II. 90Ia. Sumaisnt is marked in K. J.’s map H e. 

8 The ancient Hierapolis, situated on the high road from Antioch to 
Mesopotamia, 2t Roman miles to the W of the Euphrates, 2^ day’s journey 
from Aleppo, and 5 day’s fi*om Antioch The modern name of the town is 
Kara Bamhuehe^ or Buy Ak Munbedj, Smith’s Diet. I. 1064. 

4 The ancient Baiae, a small place on the gulf of Issus, now the gulf of 
IskenderuTif on the Syrian coast. It is 2 farsakhs distant from Iskandarunab, 
to the north of it, and is marked in K. J.’s Map as Bay as. 

^ A port on the gulf of Iskenderuriy between Bayyils and al-Ma| 9 i?ah 
(Mopsuestia). It was from this port that ships laden with timber for Egypt 
and other parts of Syria set sail. It is probable that it occupied the site 
of the ancient Issus, on or near the head of the gulf. 

i The Marash of the maps, supposed to be the ancient Germanicia. 

7 Lajjun, Rafaniyyah, Jusiyah, Hamat, Shaizar and Wadi Butnan are on 
p. 54 of the text, given as belonging to the district of Him?. 

8 A maritime town o£ Syria, near Tripoli. iSee Smith's Diet. (IF. 692aX 
andY^ut(II 796). Among the districts of ^im?, I bn Khurdadhhah men- 
tions a Rafaniyyah, which he joins with Tadraur (Palmyra). Yaqut calls tins 
Rafaniyyah, Rafaniyyah of Tadmur (II. 796). 

® At 16 miles from IJim?, to the south of it. 

l« The Epiphaneia of the Greeks, delightfully situated on the western hank 
of the Orontes, to the north of Him?. It is supposed to be identical with the 
ancient Hamath. See Smith I. 843, and Abu-l-Fida’ II. 40. 

11 Now called Qal'at ghaizar, marked in the maps as Sejar^ on the left hank 
of the Orontes, between (Jamat and Famiyah (Apameia), and at 16 miles from 
the latter It is the ancient Larissa. See Smith II. 128. 

18 Yaqtlt (I 664j describes Butnnn as a valley between Manbij and Balab, 
at a short day’s march from either pla^, interspersed with running streams 
and numerous villages, of which the largest is called Bazfi‘ah. 

18 A considerable town in the district of Hims, between I?alab and Hamat 
(Yaqut IV 675) Its name often appears as al-Ma‘arrah. It is the ancient 
Arra, 20 miles S. of Chalcis, or Qinnasrin. It is also known as 
Qa?rnin. Ad-Dimashqi, 205. 
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Ma^arrat-Qinnasi'ln.* 2. The District of Hiras (Emesa). 
Its capital bears the same name. Among its cities are : Salamiy- 
yah,* Tadmur (Palmyra), al-Khnnasirah,* Kafar-tab,^ 
al-Ladhiqiyyah ^ Jabalah,® AntarBUS,^ Balunyas, ® Hi^nu- 
1-Ehawabl.* 3. The District of Dimashq (Damascus). Its 
capital is of the same name. Its cities are ; Baniyas, Iraida 
(Sidon), Bairut, Atrabulus (Tripoli), ‘Arqah. The territory of 
al'Biqa*.^® Chief City, Ba‘labakk (Heliopolis) ; towns, Kamid,*^ 

1 Often called Ma‘arrat.Ma?rTn, a small town in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, 
at a distance of 16 miles from it. Yaqut tV. 574 
* Written in Yaqut (III. 123), Salamyah. It is the ancient Salaminias or 
Salamias (Smith II, 876), situated on the border of the desert, but fertile and 
abounding in water and trees. It is 24 miles distant from 
3 The town of Khunagirah is the chief place in the district of al-Ahas§, a 
large, well-known tract of country to the south-east of Aleppo. Yaqut (II. 473) 
places it ever against Qinuasrin, near the coniines of the desert. 

^ Abu-1- Fida’ (II. 41) describes Kafartab as a small town, whore there is 
little water. It is, however, the chief administrative place of the locality. 
It is situated on the road from Ma‘arrah to Shaizar, at a distance of 12 miles 
from either place. 

3 Laodiceia ad Mare, formerly one of the most important towns on the 
Syrian coast. The modern city still shows traces of its former importance. 
Its port is better sheltered than any on the coast. Smith II, 1236. It is 
45 miles distant from Antioch. 

® A maritime city of Syria, south of al-Ladliiqiyyah. The Jehleh of the 
maps. 

7 Incorrectly for Ani.arjtus, the ancient Antaradus, and the modern To? tus* 
It is situated at the northern extremity of Phoenicia, over against the island 
of Aradus, now called Buad, Tartus is now a mean village of about three 
hundred inhabitants. Smith I. 1886. 

3 Bulunyas, was a town on the sea coast, situated 24 miles to the north of 
Antartus, near the fortress of Marqab. The river Banias flowed on the S. and 
W. of it. It is now utterly deserted. The city is mentioned by the Crusaders 
under the name of Faianiu, and its Greek name was Balanea. Smith 
I. 3726. 

® According to al-ldrisi, it is 15 miles to the south of Antartus. 

*0 Al-Biqa‘ is now the name of the valley between Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, from Zahleh southward. The remainder of the Biqii*, from the 
village of Zahleh northward, takes its name from Baalbek^ which lies in this 
plain. Al-Biqa* is the Coelesyria of classical writers. Smith II. 1071. 
Ydqut (I. 699) describes al-Biqa‘ as a large plain between Ba‘labakk, ^im^ 
and Dimashq, where there are many villages and abundant waters. 

li Pormeriy the capital of al-Biqa‘. Ad-Dimashqi (p. 199) places it at the 
foot of Lebanon. It is also called Kamidu-l-Lauz (of the Almond). See 
Abu-1-Fida’ II 27 note 1. 
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*Arjatnfi§]i ^ and az-Zabadani.* The District of Damascus 
includes six territories ■ al-Ohutah, Flauran, al-Ba^aniyyah, 
al-Jaulan, al-Biqa‘, aud al-Hulah.^ 4. The District of 
abUrdunn (the Jordan). Its capital is Tabariyyah (Tiberias). 
Among its towns are : Qadas, Sur (Tyre), ‘Akka (Acre), 
al-Lajjun, Kabul, Baisan, Adj^ri^at. 5. The District of Filastin 
(Palestine). Its capital is ar-Ramlah. Its towns : Baitu-l-Maqdis 
155 « (Jerusalem), Bait-Jibril, Ghazzah (Gaza), Maimas, ‘Asqalan 
(Ascalon), Yafah (Joppa), Arsuf, Qaisariyyah (Cmsarea), 
Nabulus, Ariha (Jericho), ‘Amman. 6. The District of ash-Sharat. 
We have reckoned §ugliuv as the capital of this District. Its chief 
towns are: Ma’ab (Moab), Mu‘an,* Tabuk, A^ruh, Wailah, 
Madyan. 

It is to be remarked that there are villages in this province, 
larger and more considerable than many of the chief towns in the 
Arabian Peninsula ; such as Darayya,^ Bait-Lihya,® Kafar- 
sallam and Kafar-saba. But they have the characteristics of 
villages, and are reckoned as such — this practice, as we have said 
before, being based upon conventional usage. 

9alab7 (Aleppo) is a fine city, delightful and well-fortified. The 

t It is ^Arjamus in Yaqut, who places it in tho Biqu' of Ba'labakk (III. 
637). Abu-l-Fida’ (II. 26) says it is 12 miles distant from Ba‘labakk, and is 
on the road from this town to Bairut, 

* Az-Zabadani is a pleasant town situated on the banks of the Baradii, the 
river of Damascus. It is 18 miles distant from Ba’labakk, and the same 
distance from Damascus. 

8 Al-Ghutah is the district in the midst of which Damascus is situated. 
The whole district is covered with gardens, and watered by numerous streams. 
It is celebrated by the Arabian poets as the terrestrial Paradise. Smith 
I. 749, and Comp. Yaqut III. 825. Hauran (Auramtis) is tho great desert 
tract south of Damascus. Al-Bat^aniyyah is the District of Batanaea, situated 
between al-Jaulan or Gaulanitis and Hauran. Gaulamtis extended from the 
sea of Tiberias to the sources of the Jordan. Al-Biqa‘, as already mentioned, 
is the valley between the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, Al-Hiilah, or Ard-el^ 
Huleh, is the region round tho small lake now called Bahr^eUBuleh, “ the 
waters of Merom ” of Scriptnre. 

4 A small town on the border of the desert; the Maan of the maps. 

4 A targe village in the Qhiitah of Diraashq, at three miles from the city 
to the south-west. Abu-1- Pida’ II, 28 note 3 
« Another well-known village in the GhQtah, placed by Ibn Bntutah (1. 287) 
east of Damascus. 

^ The modem representative of Ohaleb or Ohalybou, to which Seleucus 
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inhabitants are characterized by a certain elegance of manners, 
and are rich and gifted. The houses are built of stone, and the 
city is flourishing. In the midst of it rises a stx'ong and spacious 
citadel, which has its own water supply, and where the royal 
treasures are kept. The great mosque stands iu the town. The 
inhabitants drink the water of the Quwaiq^ river, which enters the 
town to the Palace of Saifu-d-Daulah* through an iron grating. 
The city is not large, but it is the seat of government. It has 
seven gates:® the gate of Hims, the gate of ar-Raqqah, the gate of 
Qinnasrin, the gate of the Jews, the gate of al-‘Iraq, the gate of 
the Melon-market (Bab Dari-1- Bittikh),^ and the gate of Auta- 
kiyah. The gate of the Forty (Baba-1-Arba‘in) is now closed. 
Balis® is situated in the angle of the boundary towards ar-Raqqah, 
It is a flourishing town. Qinnasrin® has been denuded of most of 

Nicator gave the name of Bercea. It was conquered by the Arabs under 
Abu ‘Ubaidah, A.D. 638 In A.H. 333 (A.D. 944-5), Halab became the 
capital of Saifu-d-Daulah ibn Hamdan, and continued in the possession of 
his family for about seventy years. 

1 In all probability the ancient Chains. It takes its rise from two sources 
in the high ground S. of ^Amtab, (Smith I. 602a). According to Yaqut 
( IV. 206), it is 42 miles long, from its source to the place where it is lost in 
the marsh 12 miles from Qinnasrin. The Quwaiq almost dries up in summer. 

* Saifu-d-Daulah, the great prince of the race of Hamdan, was born in A.H. 
303 (A.D. 916), and died at Aleppo A.H. 356, after a successful reign of about 
24 years. He distinguished himself greatly in his numerous campaigns 
against the Greeks. For his life, consult Ibn ]^allikan IT. 334. 

8 The names of the gates in Yaqut (II. 310) are as follows : the gate of 
the Forty, the gate of the Jews, — which was restored by al-Maliku-dh- 
Phohir and its name changed to Babu-n-Nasr or the gate of Victory — the 
gate of the Gardens (Babu-l- Jinan), the gate of Antakiyah, the gate of 
Qinnasrin, the gate of al-‘Iraq, and the Secret Gate (Babu-s-Sirr). 

4 This is probably a counterpart of the Daru-l-Bitti^ of Baghdad, which 
was a market for fruits of all kinds, although known as the water-melon 
market. See Yaqut II. 517. 

b The ancient town of Barbarissus, by the Euphrates. Balia was situated 
on the confines of Syria and Arabia, in the angle formed by the Euphrates 
and the common boundary of the two provinces. This is apparently what 
the author means by ra^su’l-haddj the head of the boundary. At the time of 
Yaqut, Balis was 4 miles away from the Euphrates, the river having gradually 
receded towards the east. 

® Qinnasrin has been identified with the ancient Chalcis, which was situated 
53 Roman miles from Antioch and 18 M.P. from Bercea. The modern 
town is about 12 English miles from Aleppo. Qinnasrin was formerly the 
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156 . its inhabitants. The Prophet is reported to have said, “ Almighty 
God spake to me in revelation, ‘ Whichever of these three thou 
repairest to it shall be the abode of thy flight — al-Madinah, al- 
Ba^raiii, or Qinnasrin,”^ Now if any one should ask of me ‘ Why 
have you reckoned Halab, as the capital of the district, when here 
is a town bearing the very same name ? ’ I reply, * I have stated 
before tl)at the capitals of districts are like unto captains and the 
towns like soldiers ; and so it would not be fitting to make lordly 
Halab, which is the seat of government and of all state offices, or 
Autakiyah with all its excellence, or Balls in its flouiishiiig state — 
subordinate towns to a small and ruined city. Were he to say, 
‘ Why then have you not done the same in the case of Shiraz ? for, 
according to this rule, I^takhr and its towns should be reckoned 
as belonging to Shiraz : we reply, As there are many towns in the 
district of Istakhr, situated at some distance from Istakhr itself, we 
have deemed it expedient to act in the way we did. In the 
science of geography, the rule is not uufrequently saciificed 
to expediency even as is the case in questions affecting the 
Mukatib (covenanted slave).^ Do you not see how the post- 
ponement of payments by reason of the Nazi uz ^ or the 
Mihrajdn,^ is held to be irregular in all the ordinances 


chief city in the district, but it began to lose ground as Aleppo rose into 
importance, and finally dwindled into an insignificant village, 

I The authorities for this tradition are : — the worthy ^ailA Abu Sa‘id 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad [ibn Jibra’il al-JQri] an-Naisaburi ; Abu Bakr 
Mul?ammad ibn Ishaq ibn Khuzaimah [an-Naisabfirl al-HdJidh, A.U. 223-311, 
Abu-Umahi>d8%n II. 221] ; Abu ‘Aramar [al-Husam] ibn Huraith al-Marwazi, 
t.e , of Marw [died A H. 244, Abu-l-mah. L 761] j al-Fadhl Abu (read Ibn) Musa 
[ash-Shaibani, d. 192, cf. Yaqut II. 570] ; [ Abu-1- Muthayyab] ‘Isa ibn ‘Ubaid 
[ibn Abl ‘Ubaid al-Kindi ad-Darwazaqi, Yaqut II. 570] ; Ghailan ibn ‘Abdi- 
liah al-‘ Amiri ; Abu Zar‘ah ; ‘Amr ibn Jarir. This is Jarir ibn ‘Abdi-llah 
al-Bajall, referred to at page 190 note 3 of this translation 

* See Hamilton’s Hiddyah III. 376 et seq ; and comp. Text, p. 32 (page 47 
of this translation). 

8 The Nairuz or Nauruz is New year’s day, which according to the Persian 
calendar falls on the day on which the sun enters Aries, initiating a week of 
festivities which terminates with the Nauriiz-i-buzurg, the sixth day after the 
vernal equinox. 

* The autumnal equinox, which is celebrated as a feast-day by the Persians. 
For an account of the Nairuz and the MihrajSn, see Albirunj’s Chronology, 
pp. 199 and 207. 
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of law, biifc admissible in the case of KitShat ^ by way of ejc- 
pediency ? 

Him? (Emesa). There is no larger city than this in all Syria. 
Theie is a citadel on a hill commanding the city, which is seen 
from afar. Most of the di inking- water is obtained from rainfall 
but there is also a river.^ When the Muslims conquered this 
place tliey seized the Church and turned the half of it into a 
mosque.® Near this mosqae, in the market- ])bice, there is a 
dome on the apex of which is the figure of a man in brass, stand- 
ing upon a fish which turns to the four winds.* About this figure 
they relate many absurd stories. This town has greatly declined, 
and is gradually sinking into decay. The men of Him? are noted for 
their foolishness. The other towns of the district are all in a state 
of partial decay. Prices are everywhere moderate, and such of the 
towns as are on tlie coast are well-fortified. Tadmur (Palmyra) 
is likewise in a state of decay. It is one of the cities of Solomon, 
the son of David, built like a tbrone ® (above tlie plain). It is 
situated near the desert ® and is a spacious and pleasant city. 

* In a contract of kitdbat^ the ransom is generally stipulated to be paid by 
the slave in separate qists, or lota, at appointed times. A mukdtih fading in 
his payments, may if ho appear on enquiry to be solvent, be indulged with a 
short delay. Otherwise the master may require the magistrate to pass a 
decree of inability, and so dissolve the contract of kitdbat. From the text it 
appears that if payments fall duo on the Nairfiz or the Mihrajdn feast-days, 
they may bo deferred without any injury to the slave. 

* This is the Orontes, which waters the gardens of Ilim? about a mile and 
a half to the west of the town. Smith II. 1071 

8 Ijlim? capitulated to the Muslims under Abu ‘Ubaidah in A.TT 15(A.D 636). 
Under the terms of capitulation, one quarter of St. John’s Church in that city 
was to be given over to the Muslims to be converted into a mosque. See al- 
Bihl^uri, p 131. 

* Yaqut fll. 336) describes the figure as follows . One of the wonders of 
yim? is a figure at the gate of the mosque, nearer the Church, standing on a 
white stone, and having the upper part like that of a man, and the lower like 
a scorpion If you take a piece of the clay of the soil, and press it on that 
figure, it will servo as a cure against the bite of scorpions, namely, by the 
person bitten dissolving it in water and drinking it. r/. Text, p. 186 

® This seems to refer to the situation of Palmyra “ under a ridge of hills 
towards the W., and a little above the level of an extensive plain.” Smith 
II. 536(T. 

* Tadmur 18 situated in a pleasant and fruitful oasis of the gteat Syrian, 
desert (Smith). 
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Dimas^q (Damascus)^ is the chief town of Syria, and the royal 
residence under the House of Umayyah. There their palaces and 
their monuments are to be seen to this day.* The houses of 
Damascus are built of wood and mud-bricks.* The city is com- 
manded by a mud fortress, which was erected during my stay 
there. Most of the markets are covered witli roofs, and among 
167 . them there is a fine open one, which runs through the length of 
the town.* The city is intersected by numerous streams, and large 
clumps of trees encompass it on all sides. Fruits abound, and 
prices of commodities are moderate. Snow is also found, and 
things of quite opposite natures. Nowhere else will be seen such 
magnificent hot baths, nor such beautiful fountains. The people, too, 
are noted for their good judgment. Among the gates of the city * 

1 This exceedingly ancient city, now called is situated at the 

distance of two days’ journey, or about 60 miles from the coast of the 
Mediterranean, not far from the eastern base of the range of Antilibaiius, 
and at the western extiemity of the great desert of El'Eauran, Smith I. 
749. This city in the midst of gardens, occupies a site of singular beauty, 
and has been celebrated by the Arabian poets as the terrestrial Paradise. 
The capital city of Syria, both in ancient and modern times, it became 
duiing the reign of the Ummayyades, the capital of the whole Muhammadan 
empire The rule of this dynasty Listed from A H. 40-132, A.D 661-760, 
a period of neaily ninety years. 

2 The caliphs of the House of Umayyah adorned their capital with many 
splendid buildings, principal among which was the great mosqne. Justice 
Ameer Ali in his Short History of the Saracens, describes the buildings of 
Damascus in the following teima. “Under the Omnieyades, he says, 
Damascus became one of the most beautiful cities of the world, and the 
metropolis of the Islamic empire They adorned it with magnificent build- 
ings, fountains, kiosks, and pleasure-houses The embellishment began 
with the Green Palace (Qa^iu-l-IGiadhra’) bnilt by Mu'awiyah, which re- 
ceived its name fiom its green coloming and ornamentation. Under his 
successors the city shone with the white domes and the towers of innumer- 
able palaces and mosques. Walid I m particular beautified Damascus and 
its environs with public structures, and erected for himself a lusting monu- 
ment in the gieat mosque.” 

8 The author of the Zafaumma states that the houses of Damosoua have 
their first story built of stone, and the other stoiies of wood. See Quatre- 
m^re, Histoires des Sultans Mamlouks, Vol. 11, 3rd part, p. 286. 

* This evidently refers to the Via Recta, “the street called Straight,” 
which run through the centre of the city, from the east to the west gate. 

^ Damascus has eight gates, as would appear from the verses of one of its 
poetH, who in comparing it to Paradise, says that its gates are eight like 
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I have noticed the following: the Jabiyali gate,* t)»e gate 
ag-Saghir (the Small), the gate al-Kabif (the Great), the gate 
asli-Sharql (the Eastern), the gate of Turna (St. Thomas), the 
gate of the river, and the gate of the Mal^arailiyyin, or makers of 
cameblitters. The climate of Damascus is very pleasant, but 
somewhat dry. Also the inhabitants are tuibiileiit, fruits are 
insipid, and meat is hard, and the houses are small and the streets 
gloomy. The bread also is bad there, and a livelihood is difficult to 
make. Tire city measures about half a /arsaM iu length and in 
breadth, and stands in a level plain. The Damascus mosque* is 
the fairest gem that belongs to the Muslims now, and nowhere 
have they such vast treasure collected at one place. Its founda- 
tion walls are built of squared stones, accurately set and of large 
size, and are crowned with splendid battlements. Tlie columns 
supporting the roof of the mosque consist of black polished pillars 
in three ranges of great breadth. In the centre, fronting the 
mihrab, is a great dome.^ The open court is surrounded by 
lofty arcades, themselves surmounted with smaller arches, and 
the whole area is paved with white marble. The walls of the 
mosque, for twice the height of a man, are faced with vai legated 
marble, and {ibove this, even to the ceiling, are mosaics of various 
colours and in gold, showing figuies of trees and towns and 
inscriptions as well, all most beautiful and exquisitely and finely 
worked. There is scarcely a kind of tree or a well-known town, 
that will not be found figured on these walls. I’lie capitals of the 
columns are covered with gold, and the spandrels of the arcades 
are everywhere ornamented in mosaic. The columns round the 
court aie all of white marble, while the w^alls that enclose it, the 
vaulted arcades, and the small arches above, are adorned in mosaic 
with arabesque designs. The roofs are everywhere overlaid with 
plates of lead, and the battlements on both sides are faced with 

Paradise. See Ibn Bajutah I. 221. According to Kitdhu-l-Buldan (p. 106), 
in its Roman days Damascus had six gates, namely, the Jabiyah gate, the 
Small gate, the Kaisan gate, the Eastern gate, the Tuma gate, and the gate 
of Paradise or the gardens (Babu-l-Faradis) 

1 Named after al-Jubiyah, or Jabiyatu-l-Jaulan, the place called Gaheta 
by Theophanes. This gate is opposite the Eastern gate. 

* On the mosque of Damascus, read the dissertation of Quatrem^re, 
Htstoires des Sultans MamlouJcSf Vol. II, 3rd part, p. 262 et seq.^ and Cf. 
Ibn Batutab, Voyages, Vol. T. p. 197 et seq, 

® Called Quhhatu-7i-Nasr, the dome of the eagle. 
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the mosaic work. Ou the ri^lit side of the court is a treasure- 
house,^ raised on eight columns. It is finely ornamented, and the 
walls are covered with mosaic. Both within the miljirab and 
168. around it are set cut agates and turquoises of the largest size. To 
the left of this mifiral), there is another, inferior to it, which is 
for the special use of the Sultan. The centre of this mibr&b 
had become somewhat injured, and I hear the cost of restoring it 
amounted to as much as 500 dinars. On the summit of the dome 
of the mosque is an orange, and above it a pomegranate, both in 
gold. But of the most wonderful of the bights in this mosque is 
the setting of the various coloured marbles, so cunningly matched 
one with the other. In fact, the mosque is such that should an 
artist visit it daily duiing a whole year, he might always discover 
some new pattern and some fresh design. It is said that al- 
Walid employed on its construction skilled workmen from Persia, 
India, Western Africa and Greece, spending thereon the revenues 
of Syria for seven years, as well as eighteen shiploads of gold and 
silver, which came from Cyprus. And this does not include wliat 
the emperor of the Greeks gave to him in the matter of requisite 
materials and mosaics. Tiie people enter the mosque by four 
gates— namely. 1*^ Babu-l-Barid ^ (the gate of the post), which 
opens into the i ight liand side ( of the court). It is of great size, and 
lias two smaller gateways to right and to left of it. The chief gate- 
way and tlie two lesser ones have each of them double doors, which 
are covered with plates of gilded copper. Over the great and the two 
smaller gateways are three colonnades, and the doors open into the 
long arcades, which are vaulted over, the arches of the vault resting 
on marble columns, while the walls are covered after the manner 
that has already been described. 'I’he ceilings here are all painted 
with the most exquisite designs. In these arcades is the place 
of the paper- sellers, and also the court of the Qa-dhi’s lieutenant. 
This gate comes in between the main building (the covered part 
of the mosque) and the court. Opposite to it, and on the left- 


I The treasure-house of the tnosque, situated on the west side of the 
comt. The revenues of the mosque amounted to nearly 25,000 dinars a year. 

8 Known as M%}bidhu-f-8al^ahahy the mi|;irab of the Companions of the 
Prophet. 

B On the western side of the mosque, in one of the pleasantest spots in 
Damascus. Yaqut 1,, 442 and II. 591. Described by Ibn Bntul.ah I. 209. 
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hand side, is 2° the Bab Jairun,^ which is similar to the Gate 
al-Barid just described, only that its colonnades are vaulted over in 
the breadth. To this gate you ascend by steps. It is the place 
where the astrologers and other such people are wont to take 
their seat. 3® Babu-s-Sa‘at ^ ( the gate of the Hours) is in the 
eastern angle of the covered part (of the mosque). It has double 
doors, which are unornamented, and over it are arcades, under 
which are seated the public notaries and the like. Tlie fourth 
gate is called Babu-l-Faradis ® (the gate of tiie gardens), also 
with double doors. It is opposite the mihrab, and opens into the 159* 
arcades (on that side of the court), between the two additions 
which have been built here on the right and the left. Above it 
rises a minaret : ^ this is of modern construction, and is ornamented 
with mosaic work in the manner already described. Before each 
of these four gates is a place for ablutions, cased with marble, and 
with apartments, wherein is running water; and also fountains 

1 On the eastern side, the largest gate in the mosque. Described by Ibn 
Bap'dah I. 207. According to this writer it is the same as the gate of the 
Hours, so called from a large clepsydra that stood near it. All authors are 
agreed that this clock stood on the eastern side of the mosque, to the right of 
the gate Jairun (see De Sacy’s Relation de VEgypte, p. 678), so that the statement 
of our author that the gate of the Hours was situated in or near the eastern 
angle of the covered part of the mosque, is not very wide of the mark. Read 
the note of Le Strange on the gates of the mosque, Description of Syria^ p, 20. 

S The gate of the Hours as already stated stood on the eastern side of the 
mosque, to the right of the gate Jairun. It does not appear that our author 
ever intended by this gate, the one in the western portion of the south wall, 
which has always been called Babu-z*Ziyadah (gate of the Addition). The 
latter gate derives its name no doubt from the fact of that part of the mosque, 
which was till then used as a Christian church, having been incorporated by 
al-Walid into the original mosque. See Quatremere II. 3rd part, p. 263. 

ft This is the gate on the northern wall, called by other writers Babu-n- 
Nupfiyyin (of the Confectioners). Al-Muqaddasi calls it Babu-l-Faradin, from 
the city gate of the same name which stood in that quarter, namely, on the river 
Barada to the north of the mosque. 

* This is certainly the Ma’dhanatnd-Arus (the Minaret of the Bride), which 
was built by al-Walid, on the northern side of the mosque. Hence, the author 
speaks of it as of modern construction, for there were two other minarets, 
dating from the times of the original Christian church of St. John. See 
Quatremere II. 3rd part, p 273. What made Le Strange think there is a 
doubt about the two minarets being the same, is that he translated the word 
muhdatha^ by ‘ recently-constructed,’ when, in fact, at the time al-Muqaddasi 
wrote the minaret was nearly three centuries old. 
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which Eow into great marble basins. From al-Bla^hraV ^he 
Sultan’s palace, are gold-plated gates leading into the Maq?u- 
rah. Now one dny, I said, speaking to my uncle, *0 my 
uncle, verily it was not well of al-Walid to expend so much 
of the wealth of the Muslims on the mosque at Damns- 
cus. Had he expended the same on making roads, or in 
the construction of tanks, or the restoration of the fortresses, it 
would have been more fitting and more excellent of him.’ But 
my uncle said to me in answer, ‘ my dear son, you have not under- 
standing ! Verily al-Walld was right, and ho was prompted to do 
a worthy work. For he beheld Syria to be a country that had 
long been occupied by the Christians, and he noted herein the 
beautiful churches still belonging to them, so enchantingly fair, 
and so renowned for their splendour : even as are the Qumamah* 
(the church of the Holy Sepulchre) and the churches of Lydda 
and Edessa. So he built for the Muslims a mosque, by which he 
diverted them from these, for he made it one of the wonders of 
the world ! Do you not see how ‘Abdu-1- Malik,® noting the great- 
ness of the Dome of the Quraaraah and its magnificence, was 
moved lest it should dazzle the minds of the Muslims, and hence 
erected, above the Rock, the dome which now is seen there ? — I 
have found it stated in a certain book in the library of ‘Adhudu-d- 
Daulah, that there are two cities which are the Brides of the 
World, namely, Damascus and ar-Rayy ; and Yahja ibn Ak^am ^ 
states that nowhere on earth is there any spot more pleasant than 


I Built by Mu^awiyah when governor of Syria, and so called from a green 
dome which he had constructed in the palace. See Quatrem^re, %hid , p. 263 . 
The palace al-Khadhra’ stood at the back of the southern wall of the great 
mosque. According to Ibn Batutah (I. 207), it was destroyed by order of the 
‘Abbasides. 

8 This is the name which the Muslims give to the magnificent church 
of the Anastasis, which was erected in the time of Constantine, 366 A.D., 
after the discovery of the Holy Sepulchre. The name which literally means 
* the Dunghill,* is a corruption of al-Qiyamah, the Itesurrechon, the name 
given to the church by Christian Arabs. 

8 The fifth Caliph of the House of Uraayyah (65-86 A.H.), father of 
al-Walld. In 72 A H.**691 A.D., he reconstructed the sanctuary of the Aq^a 
mosque in a style of great magnificence. 

♦ The celebrated jurist of the reign of al-Ma’mun, and Qd4hi‘hQu4hdt 
for many years- (159-242 A.H. -777-857 A.D.). 
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three places, namely, [the Saghd of] Saraarqand,^ the plain of 
Damascus (Ghutat Dima^q), and the Ubullah Canal (Nahru-1- 
Ubullah).* Damascus was founded by Dima^q,® the son of Qani, 
the son of Malik, the son of Arfakhshadh (Arphaxad), the son of 
Sam (Shem), five years before the birth of Abraham. Al-A?ma‘i, 
however, asserts that its name is to be derived from the word 
‘ Dam§haqaha/ meaning Hhey hastened in its building.’ ‘Umar 160 . 
ibn ‘Abdi-l-‘Azlz, it is said, wished at one time to strip the mosque 
of its ornaments, and use the proceeds for the benefit of the 
Muslims, but he was at length persuaded Jo abandon the design.* 

I have read in some book that the true amount of the expenditure 
on the Damascus mosque was eighteen mule-loads of gold.^ — A 
satirist writing of the people of Damascus has said:^ 

0 you who ask concerning our religion ! 

Noting the dignified appearance of their doctors of law. 

And their right good conduct in public, 

Their exterior is not the same as their inward man • 

They have nought to boast of save a mosque, 

1 For a description of the celebrated valley of Samarqand, see Aba*l- 
Fida’ ir. 213. The city of Samarqand itself is thus described in Ibn 
Khurdadh.bah (p 172} . The view of Samarqand from the mountain of 
a§-§uglid surpasses anything of the kind in the woild m beauty. I^udbain 
ibnu-l-Mun^ir ar-Raqashi compares its sea of verdure to the heavens, its 
glittering palaces to the stars, its river to the Milky Way, and its wall to the 
sun, for it encompasses it on all sides just as the sun envelops everything 
with its light. 

8 The southern of the two canals cut from the Shattu-l.‘Arab to the old 
city of al- Basrah. The lich gardens along its borders, for a distance of 
some miles, have made this spot justly celebrated as one of the gardens of 
the woild. 

3 Josephus ascribes the foundation of Damascus to Uz, a grandson of 
Shem {Ant. i. 6. § 3). 

* See Quatrem^ie, Histoii'es des Sultans Mamlouks II. 3rd part, p. 274. 

3 Ibn Jubair gives the total as 11,200,000 dinars According to the author 
of Kitdbu-l'Bulddn (p, 107), the accounts made eighteen camel-loads; and ho 
adds that when the accounts were taken before al-Walid, he would not look 
into them, but ordered them to be burned, which is not to be wondered at in 
the least, 

® The first half line is the beginning of a satirical song written by al- 
Walid ibn Yazid ibn ‘Abdi-I-Malik, who sncceeded his uncle Hisham in 126 
A.H. a*743 A D. Yazid ibn ‘Abdi-1-Malik nominated al-Walid to the succession 
after his brother Hisham ; but when Hisham had come to the caliphate he 
desired to put aside al-Walid iu favor of his own sou Maslamah, who was 
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By possessing which they have transgressed their proper bounds. 
Sliould a neighbour come to them for a light from their fire, 
Never will they give him a burning stick. 

To their neighbours they are as lions, — but their enemies 
Securely stmt about in their very homes. 

The last line however, is not true, for their enemies are ever in 
fear of them. — The town of Baniyas ^ is situated on the border of 
al-Hulah, ^ towards the foot of the mountains.® There is gi eater 
plenty here, and the means of livelihood are easier than in 
Damascus. Thus it was to Baniyas that most of the inhabitants 
of the frontier district migrated when Tarasus was taken. The 
town was then enlarged, and is daily expanding. An extremely 
cold river,* rising from under the Snow Mountain ( Jabalu-th- 
Thalj).® issues from a spring in the middle of the town. Baniyas 
is the granary of Damascus. Situated in the midst of districts of 
great fertility, it showers plenty on its inhabitants. The sole 


called Abu §hakir, a familiar name for a ^ny prince. It was therefore the 
policy of Hishlm to traduce al-Walid on all occasions. He went so far ns to 
question once his faith in Islam, and this drew from al*Walid the following 
telling lines, which seem to have long been current as a popular song : — 

O you who ask concerning our religion, 

VVe are of the same religion as Abu Shakir ! 

We drink it pure and we drink it mixed 
With hot, and sometimes with tepid water. 

1 The city of Paneas, more usually called Cmsareia Philippi. It is situated 
upon one of the sources of the Jordan, at the foot of Mt. Panium, one of the 
branches of Lebanon. The modern town contains only 150 houses. Smith 
II. 540a. 

* This does not refer to the lake, but to the district of al-Biiiah, which 
lies immediately south of Paneas. 

^ Mt. Panium, one of the branches of Lebanon 

* The river of Baniyas, supposed to be the principal source of the Jordan, 
issues from a spacious cavern under a wall of rock, on the N.-E. side of the 
town. It is at its head a copious fountain, springing out from the earth in a 
wide and rapid but shallow stieam. This spring was considered to be the 
outlet of a small lake called Phiala, now Birket-er-Bam, situated high in a 
baie mountain region about 14 miles from Paneas towards tlie N.-E. Smith 
II. 640a and 6196. 

* The Hermon of the Old Testament, now called Jehel esh Sheikh. It is 
the easternmost of the two ridges of Antilibanus, of which it is the proper 
prolongation, Smith I, 141a. 
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drawback is that the drinking-water is bad. — Saida (Sidon) ^ and 
Bairut ^ are well-fortified maritime towns ; so also is Tarabulus 
(Tripoli),^ but it is larger — Badabakk'^ is an ancient city, having 
cultivated fields and many wondrous ruins. Grapes are in 
abundance. The other cities of the district of Damascus are all 
large pleasant places. In llauran and al-Bath.aniyyah are the 
villages of Job and his lands. The chief city is Nawa,^ most rich 
in wheat and grain. The territory of al-Hiilali produces much 
cotton, and is the principal place for orange flowers ; ^ it is low- 
lying, and has numerous streams. The Ghutah (the plain round 
Damascus) is a day’s journey across each way, and beautiful 
beyond all description.? 

*■ Sidon, anciently one of the leading cities of Phoenicia, bnt now little 
more than a mere village, ia situated on tho Syrian coast, almost midway 
between Sur (Tyre) and Bairut. 

2 Bairut, now tho most important seaport town of Syria, is a place of great 
antiquity. It has been identified by some with the Berotha or Berothai of 
the Hebrew Scuptiires, and was known in classical times as Berytus. It was 
in the neighbourhood of Berytus that tho scone of the combat betweet St. 
George and the Dragon is laid. See Smith I. 395u. 

8 Tripolis, one of the principal maritime cities of Phojuicia, derived its 
name from having been the federal town of the three leading Phoenician 
cities, Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus, each of which had here its separate quarter. 
(Smith II. 606a) It stands on a little river now called Qadisha (the holy) 
or Abu ‘All, in a fertile plain, the port being about two miles distant, on a 
small peninsula. Tripoli was taken by tho Arabs in 638 after a prolonged 
siege. 

4 The Heliopolis of tho Greeks, pleasantly situated on a gentle elevation 
at the N.'E. extremity of tho plain of al-Biqa*, or Coele-Syria, about 86 
miles N.-W. of Damascus. Ba‘labakk is colcbratod for the magnificence of its 
ruins, but nothing certain ia known of its origin. A description of these 
ruins will bo found in Smith’s Dictionary under Heliopolis. 

6 The ancient Neve. 

8 Tho text has but in footnote g describing tho district near 

Baniyas, by which tho district of al-Hfilah is certainly meant, we find instead 
‘ rice.’ Al-Hfilah produces both cotton and rice. 

7 These additional notes are taken from MS. 0 * — ‘Arqah is a place lying 
some way from tho sea The cities of the district of Damascus are situated 
for the most part in the lands bordering on the Nahru-1-Maqlub (the river 
Orontes). The Jaulan district supplies Damascus with most of its provisions. 

‘Arqah, in Greek Area, was situated between Tripolis and Antaradus, at 
the N.-W. foot of LibanuS. According to Abu-l-Fida* (II. 33), it lay 9 , 
parasang from “the sea. The name is also written ‘Irqah. 

34 
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161 . Xa-bariyjah (Tiberias)* is the capital of the Jordan distriof:, 
and the principal town in the Wadi of Kan^an.^ It occupies a 
narrow strip of plain between the mountain ^ and the lake,* so 
that it is stifling in summer and unhealthy. The town is nearly a 
/a? 5aM in length, but has no breadth. Its market-place extends 
from one city gate to the other, and its graveyard is on the hill 
slope. There are in the town eight hot-baths,^ not heated by fuel, 
and a great number of basins, of hot water. The mosque is large 
and fine, and stands in the market-place. Its floor is laid in 
pebbles, and the roof is raised on pillars of joined stones. Of the 
people of Tiberias it is said : that for two months they dance, and 
for two more they gorge, that for two months they beat about, 
and for two moie they go naked, that for two mouths they play 
the reed, and for two more they wallow. The explanation of this 
is, that they dance from the number of the fleas, then gorge off 
the Nabq plum ; 7 they beat about with fly-flaps to chase away the 

1 On the S -W. bank of the sea of Tiberias or Geiinesareth, built by the 
tetraroh Herod Antipas, in honour of the Roman emperor Tiberius, from 
whom it derived its name (Smith II. 1199). The modern Tabariyyah is built 
close to the ruins of the old town. 

* The Valley of Canaan is evidently the Ghaur, or Jordan Valley, which 
according to Ibn Hauqal commences at the lake of Tiberias, and extends 
as far south as the Dead Sea, and even to Allah. The name occurs also in 
Abul-Fida’ II. 28 note 3. 

8 According to Yaqut (III. 509), Tabariyyah is 8itj^|.ted under a hill, and 
commanded by the mountain called at-Tur, which iip^ t 4 farsaMs from it 
(III, 557). 

4 The piinoipal lake of Palostine in the province of Galilaea, traversed in 
a direction N.-W. and S.-E by the river Jordan. According to Abu-l-Fidii’ 
(I, 48), it has a cironinfeience of about two days’ journey, audits size is 
stated to be 12 miles long and 6 miles broad (II. 21). The waters of the sea 
of Galilee or Gennesareth, are fresh and full of fish. Smith 11. 1197. 

8 Baths built over the hot-spiings which are in tlie immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town. The medicinal hot-springs of Tibeiias are famous. 
They are half an hour to the south of the city. The place is called Emmaus 
by Josephus. 

8 An Arab saying is that “ the king of the fleas hold his court at Tiberias.” 

7 Nalq is the fruit of the lote-tree Z%zyphu8 lotus. In his chapter on 
Egypt (p. 204), nl-MuqaddasI describes it as ‘ a fruit of the size of the medlar, 
having a large stone (not 'numerous kernels’ as Le Strange translates), and 
sweet to the taste.’ The nnthor is there describing the things which although 
specialities of Syria are yet found in Egypt, He then goes on to say that 
‘ ^hey have in addition the woidah, etc.* Le Strange has niistakeq the sense of 
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wasps from tlie meat and the fruits, then tliey go naked from the 
excessive heat ; they suck the sugar-canes, and then they have to 
wallow through their muddy streets. Beyond the lower end of the 
lake is a great bridge,^ over which lies the Damascus road. The 
inhabitants get their supply of drinking water from the lake. 
Around its shores are villages and palm-trees, and boats sail to and 
fro on the lake. The water from the baths and the hot springs flows 
into the lake, and hence strangers do not And its water to their 
taste. It abounds in fish, and the water is easy of digestion. 

The mountain, wliich is of great height, overhangs the town. 
Qadas* is a small town at the foot of a hill. It is a place of 
great plenty. The district of the town is Jabal ‘Amilah ^ There 
are in Qadas three springs, from which the inhabitants drink, and 
they have one bath situated at the lower part of the town. The 
mosque is in the market, and in its court is a palm-tree. The place 
is very hot. At the distance of a farsaljh there is a lake,'** fho 
waters of which flow into the Lake of Tiberias. The lake has 
been formed by building a marvellous dam across the river. 162 . 
Along the shore is a forest of the Halfa-rced,^ which affords 

this passage, giving ns to understand that they add the nnidah to the fruit to 
make a kind of confection. Sec note 1 on page 27 of Bcscrijpiion of Syria. 

I The Jisr al-Majami*, crossing the Jord.an. Bimashqi, p. 108. The 
distances along tho route between Damascus and Tiberias aie as follows • — 
Dimnshq to al-Kuswah 12 miles, — Jasim 21 m, — Fiq, or Afiq (the ancient 
Apheca), 24 m , — Tabariyyah 6 miles. Ibn Khurdadhbah. p. 78. 

8 A village on the hills opposite tho marshes of Hdlet-BdnitUi identified 
with tho ancient city of Kedesh of Naphtali. Sec Smith II 104a. 

8 Abu-l-Fida’ II. p. 5 and w 7, Ad-Dimasbqi, pp. 23, 200 and 211. The 
district occupies the Upper Galilee of antiquity. 

4 Tho Hiilah Lake, sometimes called tho Lake of Baniyas (Panoas), as in 
Abu-l'Fida’ I. 48. The three principal sources of the Jordan unite their 
waters some distance above the lake, to which they run in one stream. The 
region is full of fountains and rivulets. 0/. Smith II. 620a. From the 
situation of Qadas in tho neighbourhood of this lake, it is sometimes called 
the Lake of Qadas, as in Dimashq?, pp. 107 and 201. The lake now called the 
Lake of Jloms^ was known as the lake of Qadas also, from another town of 
this name in the vicinity of Hims. The latter lake is on the river Orontes, 
and it is across this river that a dam has been built to confine the waters of 
the lake (Abu-l-Fida’ I. 60). Onr author h.ns evidently confounded one lake 

with the other, from the identity of names. 

® The Halfa-reed is Arundo epigeios. The name is also given to a species of 
gramineouB plant (Poa) used for making mats. The botanical name of this plant 
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the people their livelihood, for they weave mats and make ropes 
therefrom. In this lake are numerous kinds of fish, especially 
that called the Bunni, which was brought here from Wasit. 
Qadas is inhabited by many tributaries. Jabal ‘Amilah boasts 
many fine villages, and grows grapes and other fruits and 
olives, and has many springs. The rain-fall waters its fields. 
This mountain overhangs the sea, and joins the Lebanon 
range. — Adhri‘at ^ is a city close to the desert. To it belongs the 
district of Jabal Jara.^,^ which lies opposite to Jabal ‘Amilah. It 
is full of villages, and the prosperity of Tiberias depends upon 
these two districts (of Jabal Jarash and Jabal ‘Amilah), — Baisan ^ 
lies on the river. It abounds in palm-trees, and produces 
all the rice consumed in Palestine and the Jordan district. 
Water is here abundant, and the town is of wide extent, but its 
water is heavy of digestion. — Al-Lajjiin,^ a city on the holders of 
Palestine, towards the hills. Running water is found hero. 
It is extensive and pleasant — Kabul ^ is a town on the coast. 
It has fields of sugar-canes, from which they make excel- 
lent sugar. Al-Fara^iyah is a large village, in which is a 
mosque with a pulpit. Grapes abound here, and vineyards. 
The water is plentiful, and the country round is pleasant. — ‘Akka 
(Acre) ® is a fortified city on the sea. Its mosque is very laigo, 

according to Lane is Poa multijloia, or Poa cynoi^uroidcs. Canon Tristram con- 
siders the Halfa-reod here mentioned represents the Papyi ub antique) am, which 
grows extensively in the Hulah Lake. See Le Strange’s Translation, p. 28 n 2. 

1 The ancient Adraa, near the sources of the nver Yarmuk (Hieromax), 
Abu-l-Fida’ (II. 30) describes it as the chief place in the district of al-Batha- 
niyyah. 

8 Called also the Mountain of ‘Auf, now known as Jabal ‘Ajliin. 

5 Bethsan, or Scythopolis, was situated in a rising ground on the west side 
of tho Gh aur , ^.e., the Valley of the Jordan, not fur from the river. The 
town was built along the banks of a rivulot and in the valleys formed by its 
several branches. (Smith I. 399). It is 18 miles to tho south of Tiberias. 

♦ The Legio of classical writers, identified with the Megiddo of Scripture 
It is 15 Komau miles west of Nazareth, on the western border of the great 
plain of Esdraelon. Al-Lajjun is on the great caravan road between Egypt 
and Damascus. (Smith II. 153). Abn-1-Fida* (II. 5) places it at half a 
day’s journey to the west of Baisan. 

6 The Cahul of Scripture (Josh, xix 27) and tho Chabolo of Josephus. 

* The Ace of the ancients, and the Accho of the Old Testament (Jndg. 1. 
31), a town and seaport of Syria, and in ancient times a celebrated city. It 
is situated on a small promontory, at the northern extremity of the Bay of 
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having in ifcs court a grove of olive trees, which yield oil 
sufficient for the lamps of the mosque, and to spare. The city 
was not so well fortified, until the time when Ibn Tulun ^ visited 
it. He had seen the fortifications of Tyre, and the walls which are 
there carried round so as to protect the harbour ; and he wished 
to make the harbour at ‘Akka as impregnable as that of Tyre. 163 . 
He summoned the artificers of the whole province; but when 
the matter was laid before them, they all averred that none 
in those days knew how the foundations of a building could be 
laid in the water. Then one mentioned to him the name of my 
grandfather, Abu Bakr the Architect, saying that if perchance 
any had knowledge in these matters, it would be he alone. So 
Ibn Tulun wrote to his lieutenant in Jerusalem, commanding lhat 
he should send my grandfather to him. On his arrival they 
laid the aif.iir before him. ‘The matter is easy,’ said my 
grandfather ; ‘ let them bring such sycamore beams as are large 
and strong.’ These beams he then arranged on the surface of the 
water, according to the plan of a land-fort, binding them one to 
the other ; while towards the west ho left the opening for a 
mighty gateway. And upon these beams he raised a structure 
with stones and cement. After every five courses he strengthened 
the same by sotting in great columns ; and as the beams became 
more and more weighted, they began to sink down, and when ho 
knew that they had rested on the sand, he left them for a whole 
year in order that they might become firmly embedded. He then 
began again to build, from where he had left off ; and as the 
building rose to the height of the ancient city wall, he joined 
both together, rivettiug the new work into the old. He then 
built a bridge across the gate, so that every night the ships 
enter within the harbour, and a chain is drawn across as in Tyre. 

It is reported that my grandfather received for this matter the 

Aero. It is generally known as St Jean D'Acre, or simply if oc, from the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem, in whose possession it remained for about 
a century. 

I Ahmad ibn Tulun, founder of the dynasty of the T^lunids in Egypt. In 
254 A.H., ho obtained tho post of governor of Egypt, and shortly after suc- 
ceeded in creating for himself an independent kingdom. Under al-MuTamid 
he made the conquest of the whole of Syria, and died in A.H, 270 (A.D. 
883-884), after a rule of about twenty-six years. He was succeeded by his 
son Khumiirawaih, the dynasty lasting for twenty-one years longer. 
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gtim of 1,000 dinars, besides robes of honour, horses, and other 
gifts, and his name was inscribed over the work. Before this 
harbour was made, the enemy were wont to make raids on the 
ships in port. — Al-Jash^ ^ is a village that is almost of the size 
of a district capital. It lies in the centre of four small culti- 
vated districts, in the vicinity of the sea. — Sur (Tyre)* is a 
fortified town on the sea, or rather in the sea. It is entered 
through one gate only, over a single bridge, and the sea surrounds 
164 . it. The part of the town which projects into the sea, is an 
area enclosed by three walls with no earth appearing. Into 
this harbour the ships come every night, and then a chain is 
drawn across. This is the chain which Muhammad ibnu-1- Hasan 
mentions in the Book of Compulsion {Kitahi-UIkrah)^ Water 
is brought into the town by means of an aqueduct supported 
above the ground. Tyre is a beautiful and pleasant city. Many 
useful arts flourish here, and they have many specialities. Between 
Acre and Tyre lies a sort of bay, and thus the proverb says 

Acre is opposite Tyre, but to get to it you will liave to go round ^ 
— that is around the water. 

Ar-Ramlah* is the capital of Palestine. It is a fine city, and 
well-built; its water is good ; its air is healthful; and it abounds 
in fruits and things of the most opposite nature, situated as it is 
in the midst of fertile districts and flourishing towns, near to holy 
places and pleasant villages. Commerce here is thriving, and 
means of livelihood easy. There is no finer mosque is Isl to than its 
mosque ; and no bread so good and delicious as its white bread. "No 
lands are more favoured, nor has any country more luscious fruits. 
It stands among fruitful fields ; and it is surrounded by towns 
and strong military posts. It possesses beautiful bostelries and 
pleasant baths, palatable food and condiments of all kinds, spacious 

' The town called Gischnla by Josephus. Y^ut (11.83) places it between 
§ur and Tabariyyah, in the direction of the sea. 

S For a description of this most celebrated and important city of Phoenicia 
see Smith under Tyrus and Phcenicia. 

3 See Hamilton’s Hidayah^ Vol. Ill, Book XXXIV, p. 452. The Kitdhu4» 
Ikrdh of Mubammad ibnu-l-Basan ash-ghaibani, is given in ^aji Khalfa. 
Vol. V, p. 48, No. 9882. 

4 Ar-Ramlah was bailt by Snlaimin ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik (716-717 A.D.), after 
the destruction of Lydda, probably on the site of the ancient Ramath-Lehi, 
of which the name Bamlah appears to be a modification. The town derives 
its name from the sandy thongh fertile plain in which it is situated. 
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houses, fine mosques and broad roads, and many advantages besides. 

It is situated on the plain, and is yet near both to tl^e mountains 
and the sea. It has both fig-trees and palms ; its fields need no 
irrigation, and nature has endowed it with many good things and 
excellences. Its disadvantages, on the other hand, are that in 
winter the place is a slough of mud, while in summer it is a 
powder-box of sand, where no water flows, neither is anything 
green, nor is the soil moist, nor is there snow. Fleas here 
abound. The wells are deep and salt, and the rain-water is hoarded 
in closed cisterns ; hence the poor go thirsty, and strangers seek 
in vain. So too the seats before the baths are filled with expectant 
bathers, while the servants are grinding at tlie water-wheels. 165 
The city is rather more than one mile long by one mile broad; its 
houses are built of finely-quarried stones and baked bricks. 

Such as I know of its gates are : the Grate of the Soldiers* Well 
(Darb Bi*r al-‘Askar),^ the Gate of the ‘Annabah^ mosque, the 
Gate of Jerusalem, the Gate of Bila‘ali,3 the Lydda Gate (Darb 
Ludd), the Jaffa Gate (Darb Yafa), Darb Misr (Egypt), and the 
Dajun Gate. Close to ar-Raralah is the town of Dajun,^ with 
its mosque. The chief mosque of ar-Ramlah is in the market, and 
it surpasses in elegance and beauty even that of Damascus. 

It is called al-Abyadh (the white mosque). In all Islam there is 
not a larger mihrah than that of this mosque, and its pulpit is the 
most exquisite that is to be seen after that of Jerusalem ; it also 
possesses a beautiful minaret. The mosque was built by Hisham 
ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik,^ I have heard my uncle relate that when the 
Caliph was about to build the mosque it was reported to him that 
the Christians possessed columns of marble, which they had 
prepared for the Church of Bali‘ah, lying buried beneath 

1 Al-Askar is the name of one of the quarters of ar-Ramlah. See supra, 
p. 42. 

2 The village of ‘Annabah lies west of ar-Ramlah, In the Onoraasticon, 
Jerome mentions it under the name of Anab. 

2 Doubtless the same as Bah‘ah, which in Yaqut (I. 479) is given as the 
name of a village in the district of al-Balqa’. It is probably the ancient 
Kirjath-Baal, or Kirjath-Jearim, identified with the present Kuryet-eWEndh, 
on the road to Rami eh. 

4 Yaqut II. 615. Beth-Dagon, now Beit^dajan, a few miles to the east of 
Jaffa. 

2 The tenth Caliph of the House of Umayyah, who died A,It. 125 (A,D. 743) 
after a reign of twenty years. 
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the sand ; ^ thereupon Hisham informed the Christians that they 
must either show him where the columns lay, or that he would de- 
molish their church at Lydda, in order to employ its columns for 
the building of his mosque. The Christians accordingly unearthed 
their columns, which were very thick and tall and beautiful. Tlie 
floor of the covered portion of the mosque is paved with marble, and 
the court with cut stone. The gates of the covered part are made 
of cypress wood and cedar, inlaid with carved patterns and very 
beautiful in appearance. 

Jerusalem (Baitu-l-Maqdis). Among provincial towns none is 
larger than Jerusalem, and many capitals are in fact smaller, as, 
for instance, Istakhr and Qa’in and al-Farama. Neither the cold 
nor the heat is excessive here, and snow falls but rarely. The 
Qadhi Abu-l-Qasim, son of the Qadhi of the two Holy Cities,* 
inquired of me once concerning the climate of Jerusalem. I 
answered, * It is temperate — neither very hot not very cold.’ 
Said he in reply, ‘ The very description of Paradise.’ The houses 
are of stone, and the building is nowhere finer or more solid. In 
no place will you meet with a people more chaste, and nowhere is 
living so agreeable, or the markets so clean. The mosque is 
of the largest, and not anywhere are Holy Places more numerous. 
Its grapes are excellent, and its quinces are unequalled. In 
Jerusalem are men of the highest learning and skill ; the hearts 
of the wise are ever drawn towards it; and never for a day are its 
streets empty of strangers. It so happened that one day at al- 
Basrah I was seated in ' the assembly of al-Qadhi-l-Mukhtar Abii 
Yahya Ibn Bahram, and the conversation turned on the city of Cairo 
(and others). 2 Then one said, speaking to me, ‘Which town is 
the most illustrious ? ’ I replied ‘ My owm.’ ‘ And which is the 
pleasantest?’ I again answered, ‘My own.’ It was then said, 

‘ Which is the most excellent ? ’ ‘ Which is the most beautiful ? ’ 

‘ Which is the most productive of good things ? ’ ‘ Which is the 

most spacious?’ To each and all I replied, ‘My own.’ 
Then the company were astonished, and they said to me, ‘Thou 
art a man of erudition, but thou dost advance now more than can 
be accorded to thee, in our belief. One can only liken thee to 


i See note under Blla'ah. 

* Qadhi-l-Haramain, i,e., Makkah and al-Madinah. 
8 In MS, C. 
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the owner of the she-camel in the presence of aUHajjaj. ‘ Thy 
allegations remain to be proved, however.* So I answered 
them and spake: ‘Now, as to my saying that Jerusalem is the 
most illu8triou.s of cities, it is because the city unites iti itself the 
advantages of both this World and the Next. He who is of the 
sons of this World and yet is ardent in the matters of the Next, will 
find here the market-place for It ; while he who would be of the 
men of the Next World, though his soul clings to the good things 
of This, he too will find these here ! And as for pleasantness of 
climate, the cold there does not injure, and the heat is not 
noxious. And as to its being the finest city, nowhere is to 
be seen a city more finely built or cleaner, or a mosque that is 
more beautiful. And as to its being the most productive of all 
places in good things, God — may He be exalted — has gathered 
together heie all the fruits of the lowlands, and of the plains, and 
of the hill country, even all those of the most opposite kinds ; 
such as the orange and the almond, the date and the nut, the fig 
and the banana, (besides milk in plenty, and honey and sugar).® 
And as to the excellence of the city, it is the plain of the Resur- 
rection, where all men shall be brought together for the last 
judgment. Verily Makkah and al-Madinah have their superiority 
by reason of the Ka‘bah and the Prophet — peace and blessing be 
upon him — but verily, on the Day of Judgment, they will both be 
brought to Jerusalem, and the excellences of them all will there be 
united And as to Jerusalem being the most spacious of cities ; 
since all mankind are to assemble there, what place on the earth can 
be more extensive than this ? ’ The company were pleased with 
my words, agreeing to the truth of them. Still Jerusalem has 
some disadvantages. Thus, it is reported as found written in the 
Torah, that ‘ Jerusalem is a golden basin filled with scorpions.* Then 
you will not find baths more filthy than those of the Holy City; 
nor in any place are the charges so heavy. Learned men are few, 
and the Christians numerous ; they are churlish in their manners. 
In the Public Square and in the hostelries taxes are heavy on all 
that is sold, for there are guards at every gate, and no one is able 
to sell aught whereby to obtain a profit, except in these places ; 

1 “ This has reference to a well-known story of a Bedawin who, in praising 
his camel to al-Hajjaj, the Governor of ‘Iraq, described her as being 
possessed of every possible and impossible virtue.” Le Strange. 

8 From MS. C. 8 In MS. 0. 

35 
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although the people are generally poor. In this citj the oppressed 
have no succour ; the meek are molested ; and the rich envied. 
Jurisconsults remain unvisited, and erudite men forgotten ; more- 
over the schools are unattended, and no lectures are read. The 
Christians and the Jews are predominant ; and the mosque is void 
of either congregation or assembly of learned men. Jerusalem is 
smaller than Makkah, and larger than al-Madinah. Over the 
city is a Castle, one side of which is against the hill-side, while 
the other is defended by a ditch. ^ Jerusalem has eight iron gates : 
Bab Sihyaun (of Sion), Bab at-Tih (of the Wilderness), Babal- 
Balat (of the Court, or Palace), Bab Jubb Iramya (of Jeremiah's 
Grotto), Bab Sul wan (of Siloam), Bab Ariha (of Jericho), Bab al- 
‘Amud (of the Column), and BSb Mihrab Da’ud (of David’s Ora- 
tory), There is water in Jerusalem in plenty. Thus, it is a common 
saying, that ‘ There is no place in Jerusalem but where you may 

1 The citadel, ^ al-Qarah,’ close to the Jaffa gate, on the west. In the 
16th century it was known as the castle of the Pisans. The square tower of 
David (the ancient Phasaelus) rises within the citadel. 

• The following, taken from the Encyc^ is a conspectus of the gates 

f Jerusalem at different times in consecutive order 


Modern Name. 

Twelfth Centnry. 

Fourth to Eighth 
Centuries. 

Position, 

1. St. Stephen’s Gate, 

Gate of Valley of 

Gate of Valley of 

E, wall. 

Bdb Situ Maryam, 

.1 ehosaphat 

Jehosapliat. 


2. Herod’s Gate, Bdh 

Postern of the Mag- 

Gate of Benjamin 

N. „ 

ez Zahrah. 

dalen. 

j 


3. PamascuB Gate, 


Gate of Galilee 


Bdh el ^ArnUd. ' 

St Stephen s Gate < 

Gate of Neapolis ... 

jN. „ 

4. ... 

Postern of St. Laza- f 

Gate of E^uller’s Field 

1 N 

1 

ras, Bdh es Serb. \ 

Gate of Judgment ... 

f-W. „ 

5. Jaffa Gate, Bdb 

Gate of David 

Gate of David 

w. „ 

el Khalil. 




6. Sion Gate, Bdb 

Sion Gate 

Sion Gate 

S. „ 

Neby DdUd. 




7. Dung Gate, Bdh 

Postern of Tannery 

Gate of Tekoa 

8. „ 

el Maghdrtbeh. 




8. Golden Gate, Bdh 

Golden Gate 


E, „ 

ed Daheriyeh. 





Head Le Strange’s copious notes on the gates of Jerusalem in his Deacrtp- 
t%on of Syria, and Colonel Sir C. Wilson’s further notes on page 100 of the 
aame. 
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get water and hear the call to prayer.’ Indeed, few are the 
houses that have not one or more cisterns Within the city are 
three large tanks, namely, the Birkat Bani Isra’il, the Birkat 
Sulaiman, and the Birkat ‘lyadh.^ The baths are constructed in 
the vicinity of these tanks, and to them lead water channels from 
the streets. In the Mosque (the Haram Area) there are twenty 
underground cisterns of vast size,* and there are few quarters of 
the city tliat have not public cisterns, though the water in these 
last is only the rain water- that drains into them from the streets. 
At a certain valley, about 6 miles from the city, they have 
constructed two tanks, ^ into which the torrents of the winter 
rains flow. From these two reservoirs, the water is conducted to 
Jerusalem by an aqueduct, which in tire spring fills the cisterns 
in the Mosque itself and also those in other places. The Masjidu- 
1-Aqaa‘*' (the Furthest Mo.sque) lies at the south-eastern corner 
of the city. Its foundations were laid by David, each stone being 
ten cubits, or a little less in length. The stones are chiselled, finely 
faced, and jointed, and of hardest material. On these foundations 
‘Abdu-1- Malik subsequently built, ^ using smaller but well-shaped 

I Birkat Ban! Isi-a’il is the well-known Bifket Isrdily situated immediately 
north of the Haram, and measuring 360 by 130 feet. From Yaqut (IV. 694, 
line 20), the Birkat Sulaiman appears to have been called after Solomon. 
The Birkat ‘lyadh is called after ‘lyadh ibn Ghanm, one of the Companions, 
and a leader of the Syrian Army of conquest. He is said to have built a 
bath in the Holy City, and perhaps the Birkat ‘lyadh is the tank now called 
‘the Pool of the Bath,’ or the Patriarch’s Pool near the west (the ancient 
Amygdalon or “Tower Pool.’’) The site of the other tank is also doubtful. 
The Twin Pools north of the Haram may represent the Birkat Sulaiman. 

* The great reservoirs in the temple enclosure were capable of holding a 
total supply of 10 million gallons of water. 

* The so-called pools of Solomon, on the road to Hebron, at the head of a 
valley called Wady Etdn, The aqueduct which leads from these fountains 
to the temple, a distance of 7 miles, was constructed by Pontius Pilate, the 
Eoraan procurator. The pools were situated at Etara, the pleasure resort of 
King Solomon. Cf. Smith I. 8546. The distance of 6 miles in the text is 
from MS. C. 

4 So called from Qur’an xvii. 1. The name al-Aq^a originally applied to 
the whole temple area, but is now generally confined to the building at the 
south end of the JHaram. It was built by order of the caliph ‘Umar, ou the 
site of Justinian’s church of St. Mary. The great sanctuary of Jerusalem 
is now known as the Mosque of ‘Umar. 

6 The Mosque was commenced in A.D. 688, and completed in three years. 
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stones, and battlements were added above. This mosque was 
even more beautiful than that of Damascus,^ but in the days of 
the ‘Abbasides an earthquake occurred which threw down most 
of the main building ; all, in fact, except the part around the 
mihrab. Now when the Caliph of that day* obtained news of 
this, he enquired and learned that not all tlie sums in the treasury 
would suffice to restore the mosque to its former state. So ho 
wrote to the Governors of the Provinces and toother Commanders, 
directing that each should undertake the building of a colonnade. 
The order was carried out, and the edifice rose firmer though 
less elegant than it had been ; and the more ancient portion 
remained, even like a beauty spot, in the midst of the new. This 
portion extends as far as the limit of the marble columns, for 
beyond, where the columns are of concrete, the later part com- 
mences. The main building of the mosque has twenty-six doors 
The door opposite to the miljiia-b is called Babu-n-Nuhasi-1- A‘dham 
(the Great Brazen Gate), it is plated with gilded brass, and is so 
heavy that only a man strong of shoulder and of arm can turn 
it on its hinges. To the right hand of the Great Gate aie seven 
large doors, the centre one ot which is covered with gilt plates; 
and after the same manner there are seven doors to the left. And 
further, on the eastern side are eleven doors, unornamentod. 
Over the first-mentioned dooi’s, fifteen in number, is a colonnade 
supported on marble pillars, which w^as erected by ‘Abdu-llah ibn 
Tahir s In the court of the mosque, on the right-hand side, are 
colonnades supported by marble pillars and pilasters; and on the 
further side are halls, vaulted in stone Over the centie part of 
the main building of the mosque is a mighty gable roof behind a 
magnificent dome. The ceiling everywhere, with the exception of 

1 MS. C adds: For during the building of it they had for a rival and as 
a comparison the great chnrch (the Church of the Holy Sepulchre) belonging 
to the Christians at Jerusalem, and they built this to be even more magnificent 
than that other. 

2 Said to have been the caliph al-Mahdi (A.D. 774-785) ; but after the 
great earthquake, it was al-Ma’mun who restored the baildmgs of the sanc- 
tuary. His name is still read on a Cufic inscription on the Dome of the 
Rock. 

8 ‘Abdu-llah, son of Tahir ibnu-l-Busain, the great general of al-Ma’miln, 
was appointed' governor of Syria and Egypt in A.H. 206 and in A H. 213 
succeeded Ins brother Talliah to the governorship of l^urasan, which had 
become hereditary m the family. He died in A.H. 230. 
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that of the halls on the further side of the court, is formed of 
lead in sheets, but in these halls the ceilings are faced with large 
mosaics studded in. The court is paved in all parts ; in its centre 
rises a platform, like that in the mosque at Ya'^rib (al-Madinah), 
to which from all four sides ascend broad flights of steps. On this 
platform stand four domes. Of these, the Dome of the Chain,* 
the Dome of the Ascension,* and the Dome of the Prophet, ^ are 
of small size, and their domes are covered with sheet lead, and 
are supported on marble pillars, being without walls. In the 
centre of the platform is the Dome of the Rock,* which rises 
above an octagonal building having four gates, one opposite to 
eacli of the flights of steps leading up from the court. These 
four are, the Qiblah (or Southern) Gate, the Gate of IsrMil,^ 
the Gate of the Trumpet (as-Sur),® and the Women’s Gate 
(Babu-n-Nisa’), which last opens towards the west. All these 
are adorned with gold, and closing each of them is a beautiful 
door of cedar- wood finely carved. These last were sent by 
command of the mother of al-Muqtadir-Bi-llah.^ At each of 
the gates is a balustrade of marble and cedar-wood, with 
brass work without ; and in the railing, likewise, are gates, but 
tliese are unornamerited. Within the building are three con- 
centric colonnades, with columns of the most beautiful polished 
marble that can be seen, and above is a low vaulting. Within 
these again is the central hall over the Rock; the hall is circular, 
not octagonal, and is surrounded by columns of polished marble 
supporting round arches. Built above these, and rising high into 
the air, is the drum in which are large openings ; and over the 
drum is the Dome. The Dome, from the floor up to the pinnacle, 
is in height a hundred cubits, and is seen from afar off. Its 
beautiful pinnacle is of the height of a man’s stature and an arm’s 

I Qubbatu-B-Silsilah, facing the eastern door of the Dome of the Rock. 

8 Qubbatu-l-Mi'rfij to the north-west. The Mi'raj has reference to the 
Prophet’s ascent into Heaven in his famous night journey. 

8 Qubbatu-n-Nabi, to the N.-W. of the Dome of the Rook, Yaqut (IV. 694) 
names this ‘ the Dome of the Prophet David ’ 

* Qubbatu-s- Sakhrah 

t The Gate of Isrufil, the Angel of Death, is to the east, facing the Dome 
of the Chain. 

8 This is the northern gate, called also Babii-l-Jannah, Gate of Paradise. 

7 The 18th of the dynasty of the ‘Abbiusids ; reigned A.H. 296-320 
(A.D. 908-932). 
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Jengtli. The Dome, notwithstanding its great size, is completely 
covered with gilded brass plates, while the building itself, its floor 
and its walls and the drum, both within and without, are orna- 
mented with marble and mosaics,^ after the manner that we have 
already described when speaking of the mosque of Damascus. 
The cupola of the Dome is built in three sections : the inner is of 
ornamental plates ; next come iron girders interlaced, so that the 
wind may not deflect them ; and the third casing is of wood, 
on which are fixed the outer plates. Up through the middle 
of the cupola goes a passage way, by which a workman may 
ascend to the pinnacle for inspection or repair. When the light 
of the sun strikes on the Cupola, and the drum catches the rays, 
then is this edifice so marvellous to behold, that in all Islam I 
have never seen its equal ; neither have I heard tell of aught 
built in countries of the Infidels that could rival in splendour 
this Dome of the Rock. The Mosque * is entered through thirteen 
openings closed by twenty gates. These are, the Bab Hittah 
(the Gate of Pardon or Indulgence),^ the two Gates of the 
Prophet, the Gates of Mary’s Oratory (Mihrab Maryam), the two 
Gates of Mercy (ar-Rahmah), the Gate of the Birkat (or Pool of) 
Bani Isra’il, the Gates of the Tribes (al-Asbat), the Gates of the 
fia^imites, the Gate of al-Walid, the Gate of Ibrahim (Abraham), 
the Gate of Umm IGbahd (the Mother of Khahd), and the Gate 
of David ^ Of the holy places witliin the Mosque, are the 
Mihrab Maryam (the Oratory of Mary), Zakariyya’ (of Zacbariah), 
Ya‘qu.b (of Jacob), and al-Khidbi (of Shidbr),^ the Station of the 
Prophet, and of Jibra’il (Gabriel),® the Place of the Ants,'^ and 
of the Light, ^ and of the Ka‘bah, and also of the Bridge 

I From MS. 0. 

8 By the term AUMaf,pd, the Mosqae, the whole of the Baram Area is 
intended. 

* Eeferring to Qur’an ii. 65. This Gate is in the northern wall of the 
9aram Area. 

* Bead Le Strange’s notes on these gates. 

b In the centre of the Mosque, faming the Dome of the Chain. Kttabu-l- 
BulddUy p. 101. 

6 On the Sacred Rook, 

7 Probably referring to Qur’an xxvii. 18. The Yalley of Ants is placed 
by some in Syria and by others in T^’if. 

8 Cf. Kitdhu-l-Biilddn, p. 94, “ God said unto Moses, ' Go to tho Holy City 
for there My light is’.” 
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as-Sirat.* These shrines are scattered over the 5aram Area. On 
the left hand side of the court there are no colonnades. The 
main building of the mosque does nob extend to the eastern wall 
of the area; hence it has been said that ‘Never will the line of 
worshippers be complete therein.* Two reasons have been as- 
signed for this portion being left uncompleted. One is that 
‘Umar commanded the people to erect a building ‘ in the western 
part of the area, as a place of prayer for Muslims * ; so they left 
this space (which is on the eastern side) unoccupied, in order 
not to disobey his injunction. The other reason given is 
that if they had extended the main building of the mosque as 
far as the south-east angle of the area wall, the mihrah would 
not have been opposite the Rock, and this was repugnant to 
them. But God alone knows the truth. The dimensions of the 
Mosque, (the Haram Area) are, length 1,000 cubits — of the 
royal Hashimite cubits and width, 700. In the ceilings of its 
various edifices there are 4,000 wooden beams, supported on 700 
marble columns ; and the roofs are overlaid with 45,000 sheets 
of lead. The measurement of the Rock itself is, 33 cubits by 27, 
and the cavern which lies beneath will hold 69 persons. The 
endowment of the mosque provides monthly for 100 qists^ of 
olive oil, and in the year they use 800,000 cubits of matting. 
The mosque is served by special attendants ; their service was 
instituted by ‘Abdu-l-Malik, the men being chosen from among 
the Royal Fifth of the Captives taken in War, and hence they 
are called al-Akhmas (the Quintans). None besides these are 
employed in the service, and they take their watch in turn. 

Sulwan (Siloam) * is a village on the outskirts of the city. 

1 According to K%tabu-l-Bulddn, p. 101, the Bridge of hell will be laid 
acroBB Wadi Jahannam, outside the Haram Area. See note 4 next page. 

2 The royal ell (Dhira* Maliki) measured about 18 inches in length. This 
gives us 1,500 feet by 1,050. RougVdy taken, the present dimensions of the 
Haram Area are 1,500 feet by 900. Le Strange. 

S The Qi^t was half a Sa‘, i e., about a quart and a half of our measure. 
The name came from the Greek HeVrijr, which represents the Roman 
Sextarius. Le Strange. 

♦ The rook-hewn village of Siloam, in the rocky base of the Mount of 
Offence^ overhanging the Kedron. The village is chiefly composed of sepul- 
chral excavations, much resembling a Columbarium (Smith II. 28b). Im- 
mediately below Sulwan, on the opposite side of the valley is the inter- 
mitting Fountain of the Vtrgtnf now called the “ apring with steps ( Vmm 
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Below this village iR a fountain* of fairly good water, which 
irrigates the large gardens which were bequeathed ( Waqf) 
by the caliph ‘U^man ibn ‘AfPan for the poor of the city. Lower 
down is the Well of Job (Bi’r Ayyub).^ Ifc is said that on the 
Night of ‘Arafah the water of the well Zamzam visits the water 
of the Pool.® Wadi Jahannam^ runs from the angle of the 
Mosque to its furthest point, all along the east side. In this 
valley ® are gardens and vineyards, churches, caverns and 
chapels, tombs, and other remarkable spots, also cultivated fields. 
In its midst stands the church which covers the sepulchre of Mary, 
and above, overlooking the valley, are many tombs, among which 

ed Derej), From this spring a rock-cut tunnel lead through the Ophel ridge 
to the Pool of Siloam (now Birhet Silwdn). This pool is a rook-cut reservoir 
with masonry retaining-walls measuring 52 feet by 18 feet. It is mentioned 
in the New Testament ( 8t John ix. 7, etc ), and is identical with the “ Pool 
of Siloah by the king’s garden” in Nehemiah (iii 15 ; li. 14). Ibid. 

I The pool of Siloah is called the fountain (Trrjy-fi) by Josephus (B.J. 
V. 4, 1). 

^ A well 125 feet deep to the south of the Pool of Siloam. It is variously 
called the Well of Nehemiah^ of /o6, or Jodb, and is supposed to be identical 
with Bn Rogel, mentioned in the borders of Judah and Benjamin, and else- 
where The waters of the Btr EyHb overflow annually through a hole in 
the ground near the well, and a running stream then flows for many days 
down the Kidron valley. Encyc, Brit. XIII. 643. 

8 C adds ; ‘ The people hold a festival here that evening.* Perhaps the 
idea originated in the annual overflow of the waters of the Bir Ey'Sih, which 
is a cause of rejoicing to the inhabitants, who make it a holiday occasion. 
Ibid. The Night of ‘Arafah is the night before the ninth day of the pilgrim- 
age, on which the pilgrims visit Mount ‘Arafat, 12 miles from Makkah, 
The day is the 9th of the month Dhu-l-Hiiiah. 

4 The Valley of Hinnom (Gehenna, Jahannam) is the name of the 
western ravine flanking the city on the west and south, and now called W. 
er Babdby. The Wadi Jahannam of al-Muqaddasi, however, is the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat or Kedron, bounding the site of Jerusalem on the east. 
Perhaps the reason why al-Muqaddasi calls the Valley of Jehoshaphat Wadi 
Jahannam, may be found in the tradition that the Bridge over the fire of hell 
is across this valley. 

^ In the bed of the Valley of Jehoshaphat is the Garden of Gethsemane^ 
with its eight venerable olive-trees protected by a stone wall ; and close by 
is a subterranean church, in which is shown the reputed tomb of the Virgin. 
A little to the south of this are two monolithic sepulchral monuments, as- 
cribed to Absalom and Zechariah, and connected with these are two series of 
sepulchral chambers, one called by the name of Jehoshaphat and the other 
the Cave of 8t, James, (Smith II. 286). 
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are those of Shaddad ibn Aus ibu T^abit * and ‘UbMah ibnu-?* 172 
Samit.* — Jabal Zaita (the Mount of Olives) ^ overlooks the Mosque 
from the eastern side of this Valley On its summit is a mosque 
built in memory of ‘Umar, who sojourned here some days at the 
time of the capitulation of the city ^ Thef e is also here a church ^ 
built on the spot whence Christ ascended into Heaven ; and 
further, near Dy is the place called as-Sahiiah (the Plain),® which, 
as I have been informed on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, will be 
the scene of the Resurrection. The ^jround is white, and blood has 
never been spilt here — Bait Lahm (Bethlehem) ^ is a village about 
Sbfarsakh from Jerusalem, in the direction of Hebron. Jesus was 
born here ; and here was the Palm-tree.* Palms in this district 
do not produce ripe dates, but this was a sign for Mary. There 
is here a church,^ the equal of which does not exist anywhere in 
the country round. Habra (Hebron), the village of Abraham the 

I A nephew of Hassan ibn Thabit. the Prophet’s Poet He was a learned 
and pious Corapaniori, who settled in Jerusalem with his family. His death 
IS put m the year of the Hijrah 58 or 64. He was buried outside the Gate of 
Mercy, and his tomb is well known. Nawawi, p 312 

* Another of the Companions, sent by ‘Umar to Syria to instruct the 
people in the Faith. He was then appointed Qudhi of Jerusalem, where 
he died in A.H. 34. Nawawi, p 329. 

8 Now called Jehel et Tor, the central summit of the spur running on the 
east side of the city. It is 2,650 feet above the sea, and is now crowned with 
a village and a minaret The namo Olivet applies to the mount with its three 
summits, but more especially to Jehel et T6i 

■* Jerusalem capitulated to the caliph ‘Umar in A.D. 637. 

8 The Basilica built by Helena, the mother of Constantine, in comme- 
moration of the Ascension of our Lord. 

8 In the Qur’an Ixxix. 14. 

7 About six miles from Jerusalem, on the main road to Hobron It is 
situated on a lofty ridge, on the eastern part of which the grotto of the 
nativity is placed by tradition. The modern Bait- Lahm is a considerable 
village, inhabited exclusively by Christians 

8 Heferred to in the Qiii’an xix. 23. 

^ The noble basilica which Helena erected, in A.D. 325, over the Place of 
the Nativity. The church still stands, surrounded by three convents of the 
Greek, Latin, and Armenian Churches. 

1-0 Situated in a monntainons district, 20 miles south of Jerusalem. Hebron 
was frequently the residence of Abraham ; hence, the modern town is called 
al-l[halU, “ the friend ” of God, the name given by the Muslims to the 
Patriarch. The town encloses the Haram or sanctuary built over the site of 
Macpolah, the cave where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob weie buried. 

36 
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Friend of God (al-Khalil). Within it is a strong fortress, which, 
it is said, is of the building of the Jinns,^ being of great squared 
stones. In the middle of this enclosure rises a dome of stone 
built since the times of Islam over the sepulchre of Abraham. 
The tomb of Isaac lies forward, within the main building of the 
mosque, while that of Jacob is in the further part. Near by 
each one of the Prophets (the Patriarchs) lies his wife. The en- 
closure has been converted into a mosque ; and built about it are 
rest-houses for the Pilgrims, and on all sides the sanctuary is 
hemmed in with buildings. A small water-channel* has been 
conducted to the town. All the country round Hebron, for the 
distance of half a stage, is filled with villages, and vineyards, and 
grounds bearing grapes and apples, and it is even as though it 
were all but a single orchard of vines and fruit-trees. The district 
goes by the name of Jabal Nusrah. Its equal for beauty does 
not exist elsewhere, nor can any fruits bo finer. A great part of 
them are sent away to Egypt and into all the country round. ^ In 
173 Hebron there is a public guest-house, with a cook, a baker, 
and servants appointed thereto. These present a dish of lentils 
and olive oil to every poor person who arrives, and it is even set 
before the rich if perchance they desire to partake of it. Most 
men erroneously imagine that this dole is of the original guest- 
house of Abraham, but in truth the funds come from the bequests 
of Tamim ad-DarP and others. In my opinion it were better to 

I The high rampart walls of masonry which surround the Haram are 
ascribed by architectural authorities to the Herodian period. Yaqut (II. 195) 
ascribes the building of the enclosure to Solomon which explains the reference 
to the Jinns. The enclosure measures 112 feet east and we^t by 198 north 
and south. 

* There are three principal springs in Hebron on the north, one of which 
is the Well Sirah, now *A%n Sdrah (2 Sam lii, 26], 

it 0 : At times, here, apples of good quality will sell at a thousand for the 
dirham (ten pence); and the weight of a single apple, occasionally, will 
attain to the equivalent of a hundred dirhams (between ten and eleven 
ounces). 

♦ Tamln ibn Aus ad-Dari, one of the Companions of the Prophet. He 
was a Christian of Syria, who in company with several of bis family, visited 
the Prophet in the 7th year of the Hijrah and embraced Islamism at his 
hands. He lived in al-Madinah for some years, but on the death of ‘Uthman 
removed to Palestine where he died in A.H. 40. He lies buried in Bait- 
Jibrin. 

According to Yaqut (II. 195) the Prophet had assigned Hebron and some 
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abstain from receiving these alms.^ At the distance of a farsakh 
fiom Hebron is a small mountain, which overlooks the Lake of 
Saggar (the Dead Sea) and the site of the cities of Lot. Here 
stands a mosque built by Abu Bakr a^-Sabahi, called Masjidu- 
l-Yaqin.* In this mosque is seen the sleeping place of Abraham, 
sunk about a cubit into the stony gi’ouud. It is related that when 
Abraham first saw from here the cities of Lot in the air, he lay 
himself down there, saying, ‘ Verily I now bear witness, for the word 
of the Lord is The Truth.’ ( Al-Yaqin). The territory of the Holy 
City is counted as all the country that lies round within a radius of 
forty miles. This includes Jerusalem with its dependent villages; 
twelve miles of the (Mediterranean) Sea; the towns of ^ughar 
and Ma’ab, and five miles of the desert. Towards the south the 
boundary extends to beyond al-Kusaifah ® and the line of country 
parallel to it. On the north it reaches to the limits of Nabulus* 
This, then, is the Land which God — may He be exalted — has 
called ‘ Blessed ’ ; * it is a country, of which the hills are covered 
with trees and the plains are cultivated without either irrigation 
or the watering of riveia, even as the two men^ reported to Moses 
the son of ‘Imran, saying, ‘ We came on a land flowing with milk 
and honey ’ 

other places to Tamim and his descendants, in the event of the conquest of 
Syria; but the author of tho Isdhah (1.372) says that the village of ‘Ainun 
alone whs made over to Tamira. 

I Lest the money have been unlawfnlly obtained. C here adds • The 
J’rinoe of Khurasan — may God confirm his dominion— had assigned to this 
charity 1,000 dirhams yoaily; and farther, ash-Shar al-‘Adil gave great 
bequests to this house. At the present day, in all Islam, I know of no charity 
or almsgiving that is better regulated than is this one ; for those who travel 
and are hungry may eac here of good food, and thus is the custom of 
Abraham continued, for he, during his lifetime, rejoiced in the giving of 
hospitality, and after his death, God — may He be exalted — has allowed of 
the custom becoming perpetuated. 

* Now known as Maqam NabI Yaqin. The sleeping place of Abraham is 
at the present day known as * Cain’s Grave.’ The Mosque is said by 
‘Ulaimi, to have been built in A.H. 352, A.D. 963. 

* The present Tell Kuseifeh, lying to the east of Beersheba. 

* Qur’an xxi. 71. 

Caleb and Joshua. The MS. C adds : I myself at times in Jerusalem 
have seen cheese sell at a sixth of a dirham for the rafl, and sugar at a 
dirham the rstl ; and for that same sum you could obtain either a rati and a 
half of olive oil or four ratls of raisins. 
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174 Baifc Jibril ^ is a city partly in tho hill country, partly in the 
plain. Its territory has the name of ad-Darum,* and there are 
here marble quarries. The district sends its produce to the capi- 
tal, which is thus the emporium for the neighbouring country. 
It IS a land of riches and plenty, possessing fine domains. The 
population, however, is now on the decrease, and impotence has 
possession of many of its men. — Ghazzah (Gaza),^ a large town 
lying on the high road into Egypt, on the border of the desert. 
The city stands not far from the sea. There is here a beautiful 
mosque ; also will be seen the monument of the caliph ‘ Umar ; ^ 
further, this city was the birthplace of a^-Shafi‘i,^ and pos- 
sesses the tomb of Hashim® ibn ‘Abd-Manaf. — Maim as lies on 
the sea. It is a small fortified town, and belongs to Ghazzah. 


I The classical Befcogarba and Eleatheropohs. It is more generally called 
Bait Jibrln “the house of Giants,” the city having been situated not far from 
Gath, the city of Goliath and his family It is now a large village, about 20 
miles west of Hebron Beit-Jehrin still contains some traces of its ancient 
importance (Smith I. 397). According to Yaqfit (I. 776), the Valley of the 
Ants (Qur’an xxvii. 18), is situated between this town and ‘Asqaliin. 

* At the piosent day Dairan, anciently Daroma Yaqat (II. 525) gives tho 
nam ead-Darum to a fortress next to Ghazzah on the road to Egypt. It is 
about one parasang from the sea, which is visible from this point. On this 
town see Quatrem^re’s Hutoire des Sultans Mamlouks, Vol. I, Second Part, 
p. 237 

The ancient city of Ghazzah, situated a short league from the sea-coast, 
stands on an isolated hill about 100 feet high. The modern city is in a 
great part built on the plain below. Tho rums of the old Majuma Gazae or 
Port of Gaza, now called el Minoh, are traceable near the shore. The Hebrew 
name of the city is Azzah, and means “ strong ” 

^ Ibn Hauqal (p 113) states that Ghazzah was the trading centre of the 
people of al-Hijaz, in Syria; and that it was in this town that ‘Umar made 
his money in the days of the Ignorance 

6 See Ibn jp^allikln II 571. Asfi-^^afi’i was born A.H. 160 (767-8.) He 
lies buried in the lesser Qarafah cemetery at Old Cairo near Mount 
Maqat.tam. 

® The great-grandfather of the Prophet. The Hashimites are the descen- 
dants of this Ha^im. Ua^im is said to be the first who appointed the two 
annual caravans mentioned in the Qur’an cvi. ; one of which set out in the 
winter for Yaman, and tho other in summer for Syria. See Ibn Hi^am, 
L%fe of Mulbammad, p. 87 

7 Maioufia Mamma, the Port of Gaza. In the fifth century the port of 
^azzah was a separate town and episcopal see, under the title Constantia 
or Limena Gaza. See Smith’s Did. I. 9816, and Quatrem^re, ihd., p. 229. 
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— ‘Asqalan ( Ascalon),^ is on the sea A fine city, and strong! j 
garrisoned. Fruit is here in plenty, especially that of the Syca- 
more-tree.* The great mosque stands in the market of the cloth- 
merchants, and is paved throughout with marble. The city i^ 
beautiful, hallowed in its association^, ^ healthy, and well -fortified. 
The silk of this place is renowned, its supplies are plentiful, and life 
there is pleasant. It also possesses good markets, atjd excellent 
garrison posts. Only its harbour is unsafe, its waters brackish, 
and the sand-fly called Dalani is most hurtful. — Yafah (Jaffa), leing 
on the sea, is but a small town, although the emporium of Palestine 
and the port of ar-Ramlah. It is protected by an impregnable 
fortress, with iron-plated gates. Iflie sea-gate is wholly of iron. 
The mosque is pleasant to the eye, and overlooks the sea. The 
harbour is excellent.^ — Arsuf ® is smaller than Yafah, but is 
strongly fortified and populous. There is here a beautiful pulpit, 
made in the first instance for the mosque of ar-Ramlah, but 
which being found too small was transferred to Arsuf. — Qaisariyyah 
(C80sarea of Palestine).*^ On the coast of the Greek (or Medi- 
terranean) Sea, there is no city more beautiful, nor any better 
filled with good things : plenty has its well-spring here, and useful 

1 Twelve geographical miles N of Gaza. This once important city, fre- 
quently mentioned m the history of the crusades, is now a desolate heap of 
ruins. It was spoken of as the Bride of Syria, and was fnmous, according to 
Strabo, for the shallot {Allium Ascalonicum), See Smith I. 230. 

2 Al-Jummaiz, the ficus sycomorus. 

5 As the residence of many of the Companions {See Yaqut III. 674), or as 
one of the famous strongholds of Islam. 

4 Joppa, the Greek ’ItiTTwr;, ^iSTrrjy and Hebrew Japho. The Phoenician 
original signifies “ an eminence.” The modern town, the seaport of Jerusa- 
lem, is built on a rounded hillock rising 100 feet above the shore. The 
orchards to the east of the city cover an area of 3 square miles 

6 The natural unfitness of Jaffa for a haven is noticed by travellers of all 
times. The old harbour is possibly the small bay south of the town, called 
Birket el Qamar (*‘ Moon pool ”). 

6 On the coast between Caesarea and Joppa, upon the Nahr Arsuf, It was 
famous in the time of the Crusades, but is now a deserted village. Arsuf 
represents the ancient ApoHonia. 

1 The Roman metropolis of Palestine, 30 miles north of Joppa. It was 
founded by Herod, and named Caosaria in honour of Caesar Augustus, It 
was celebrated for its harbour, and possessed many important buildings. Its 
site is still marked by extensive ruins. During the crusading period Caesaria 
was one of the chief posts of the invaders. 
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products are on every hand. Tfcs lands are excellent, and its 
fruits delicious ; the town also is famous for its buffalo-milk and 
ifcs white bread.^ To guard the city there is an impregnable 
fortress, and without lies the well-populated suburb which the 
fort protects. The drinking-water of the inhabitants is drawn 
from wells and cisterns. The town has a fine mosque. — Nabulusa 
lies among the mountains. It abounds in olive-trees, and they 
oven name it the ‘Little Damascus.* It is situated in a valley 
lying between two mountains, which shut in the town on either 
hand. Its market-place extends from gate to gate, and a second 
goes to the centre of the town. The mosque is in the midst of the 
city. Nabulus is finely paved and clean, and has through it a stream 
of running water ; ^ its houses are built of stone ; and some remark- 
able mills are to be seen here. — Anha (Jericho).* This is the city 
of the Giants,^ and therein is the Gate of which God spake unto 
176 the Children of Israel.® There grows in these parts much indigo^ 

1 From MS. C. 

* Neapolis, commonly sapposed to be identical with the Sichem or Shechem 
of the Old Testament. The Vale of Shechem or Nabulus is a fertile and well- 
watered side valley between Mount Gerizim (2,849 feet) on the south and 
Ebal (3,077 feet) on the north. Nabulus is still an important city, contain- 
ing a population of about 20,000 souls, with considerable trade. Ignorant 
of the Greek origin of the name, Yaqut (IV. 723) makes it composed of two 
words, the Arabic ndh tooth,” and tlie Samaritan lus “ serpent.” According 
to the opinion he cites, the city was called the “ Dragon’s Tooth,” from a mon> 
ster serpent in a neighbouring valley, whose tooth was hung on the city gate. 

3 Nabulus abounds with running streams. The traditional Jacob's Well 
18 mile from the city, at the N.-E. base of Mount Gerizim, where the 
Nabulus valley meets tlie broad upland plain of Makhna. 

4 The “ city of palm trees,” situated in a district of great fertility. Its 
rich and well cultivated plain was irrigated by the waters of the fountain of 
Elisha, now called ‘ Ainu- s- Sultan, the Sultan’s Spring. The present village 
of Riba or Ari’^a stands nearly half-an-hour south-east of this spring. It 
consists only of a group of squalid huts. 

3 The giant race of the Amalikites who, it is said, were from 800 to 3,300 
yards in height ; their grapes were so large it required five persons to lift a 
cluster, and the pomegranates were so large that five persons could get into 
the shell at once. Wherry’s Commentary ^ note on v. 13. 

® Qur'an v. 26: ‘Enter ye upon them (the people of Jericho) by the 
Gate of the City, and when ye shall have entered by the same, ye shall surely 
be victorious. 

7 0/. Abu-1-Fida’ II. 16, ‘The indigo-yielding plant called Wa<^mah is 
here cultivated.” 
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and many palms, and the city possesses villages in the Qianr 
(of the Jordan), whose fields are watered from the springs. 
The heat in Jericho is excessive. Snakes and scorpions are 
numerous, also fleas abound The people are brown skinned 
and swarthy. On the other hand, the water of Jericho is held 
to be the lightest (and beat) in all Islam ; ^ bananas are plentiful, 
also dates and flowers of fragrant odour.* — ‘Amman,* lyi^ on 
the border of the Desert, has round it many villages and corn- 
fields. The Balqa’ district, of which it is the capital, is rich in 
grain and flocks. Several streams flow through the town,* and 
the mills are worked by the w^aters of these. The city has a fine 
mosque near the market-place, the court of which is ornamented 
with mosaic. We have stated before that ‘Amman has a re- 
semblance to Makkah.* The Castle of Groliath is on the hill over- 
hanging the city. In this city in the Tomb of Uriah, over 
which is built a mosque. Here, likewise, is the Theatre of Solomon. 
Living here is cheap, and fruit is plentiful. On the other hand, 
the people of the place are illiterate, and the roads thither 
difl&cult. 

1 The waters of the fountain of Elisha possessed almost miraculous pro- 
perties. (Smith II. 14a). The narrative of the healing of the waters by 
Elisha (2 Kings li.) is referred by Josephus (B. J. iv. 8, 3j to the copious 
fountain now called the Sultan’s Spring. 

* Jericho was formerly celebrated for her roses (C/. Ecclus. xxiv. 8) 
MS. C. adds : This town is the home of the Tirydqiyyah serpents, from t he 
flesh of which, used therein, depends the excellence of the theriac of 
Jerusalem. 

5 The chief city of the country of the Ammonites, called Rabbah, or 
Rabhath (t.e., the metropolis) of the children of Ammon. Its name 
was changed to Philadelphia by Ptolemy Philadelphus who restored it. 
Rabhath- Ammon was situated on both sides of a branch of the Jabbok, bear- 
ing at the present day the name of Nahr ^ Amman, the river of Ammon. 
The ruins of ‘Amman are extensive and imposing. The most important are 
the remains of a large theatre (Smith II. 697). 

4* This fertile district corresponds with the Ammomtis, or country of the 
Ammonites, lying immediately in the east of the Dead Sea and of the lower 
half of the Jordan, between the Arnon and the Jabbok (az-Zarga ’). The 
capital of this district was formerly * Amman ; but afterwards Husban (the 
ancient Hesbon) became the capital. {See Abu^l-Fida II. 5). The land of 
the Moabites is the district now called Karak. 

* Whence the designation “city of waters’* (2 Sam. xii. 27). 

<1 See above, page 113. The resemblance is evidently not in the situation, 
but in general appearance. 
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In the village of ar-Raqira,* which lies about a farsakh distant 
from ‘Amman, and on the border of the desert, is a cavern with 
two entrances — one large, one small — and they say that he who 
enters by the larger is unable to leave by the smaller unless he 
have with him a guide. In the cave are three tombs, concerning 
which Abu-1-Fadhl Muhammad ibn Mansur related to me the 
following tradition of the Prophet 2; — ‘While three men once 
were walking together heavy rain overtook them and drove them 
into a cavern of the mountain. And on a sudden there fell, from 
the mountain above, a rock which blocked up the mouth of the 
cave, and behold they were shut in. Then one of them called to 
the others, saying, “ Now, mind ye of such good deeds as ye have 
done, and call on God thereby, beseeching Him, so that for the 
sake thereof perchance He may cleave this rock before us. ” 
Then one of them cried aloud, saving, “ 0 Lord ! of a truth had 
not I my two parents who were old and feeble, besides my little 
ones ? And I had to tend sheep to support them, and when 
I returned to them in the evening, I used to milk my ewes, 
and give first of the milk to my two parents, even before 
giving of it to my cbildren Now on a certain day I was 
detained by the rain,^ and could not come to them until it 
was night, and I found my parents slumbering. Then I 
176 milked the sheep, as was my wont, and I brought of the milk 
and came and stood near by unto them, but feared awaking 

1 The rock-hewn village of ar*Raqira was at one time identified with 
Petra, the capital city of the Nabatoeans, now Wady Musa. Tho latter place, 
the Sela of the Old Testament, was m fact called by the natives Rekern 
(DP“1), but as all writers agree m placing ar-RaqIm close to ‘Amman, its 
identification with Petra cannot be sustained. 

2 The authorities for this traditu.n are Abu-l-Fa^hl Muhammad ibn 
Man?ur ; Abu Bakr Ibu Sa‘Id ; Al-Fadhl ibii Hammad (al-Khabrih — from 
Khabr, a small town near Shiraz* author of A?-3fusnada.Z-jK'a6ir, Yaqut II. 
399. — (Sa‘id) Ibn Abi Maryam, = Abu Muhammad Said ibnu-l-Hakam al- 
IJaji§h al-Mi?ri, A.H. 144r-224, (Suquti’s Hu8nu4-Muh>ddharah, I. 169) ; Ismail 
ibn Ibrahim ibu ‘Uqbah; Nafi‘, (the Maula or freedman of Ibn ‘Umar, 
Nawawi, p. 589); ‘Abdu-llah ibn ‘Umar (ibnu-l-]^attab, Nawawl, p. 357). 

8 Tlie text has which gives no satisfactory sense. Al- 

Baidhawi, in his Commentary. 8utatu-l-Kahf, ch xviii, relates the same story 
in a slightly different way. Here he has J was detained by rain, 

which gives us a clue to a proper amendiuent of the text The text should 

reed jkJ\ 
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them from their sleep ; and further, I was loath to give of it 
to the children before setting it before them, although the 
children, in truth, were in distress for want thereof. And 
thus I remained waiting till the breaking of the dawn. Now, 
since thou knowest well how I did this thing for love of Thee, 
so therefore now cause this rock to cleave before us, that 
through the same we may perceive the sky.” Then God 
caused a cleft to split in the rock, and through it they perceived 
the sky. Then the second one cried aloud, and said, “ O Lord ! 
was there not the daughter of my uncle, whom I loved as 
passionately as man can love ? And when I sought to possess 
her, she would refuse herself to me saying, that I should bring 
her a hundred pieces of gold. Then I made effort to collect 
those hundred pieces, and brought them to her. But e^^en as 
I was on the point of possessing her, she cried aloud, and said, ‘ O 
servant of God, fear Him ! and break not the Seal (of virginity)^ 
except in lawfulness,* So I rose up from her. And now, verily, 
as Thou knowest that I did even this for love of Thee, so 
therefore cleave unto us again a portion of this rock.** And 
God did cleave thereof a further cleft. Then the last man 
cried aloud, and said, “ O Lord ! did I not hire a serving man 
for the customary portion of rice. And when his task was 

accomplished, ho said to me, ‘ Now give to me my due.* 

And I gave to him his due ; but he would not receive it, 
and despised it. Then I ceased not to use the same for 

sowing till by its produce I became possessed of cattle, and of a 

neat-herd slave. And after long time he came to me and 
said, ‘ Fear God ! and oppress me not ; but give to me my 
due.* And I, answering him, said, ‘ Go thou, then, to these 
cattle and their herdsman and receive them,* Said he again, 
‘ Fear God! and mock me not.* And I answered him, ‘Veiily 
I mock thee not, and do thou take these cattle and their 
herdsman.* And at last he took them and went his way. And 
now, since Thou knowest how I did this thing for love of 
Thee, do Thou cause what of this rock remaineth to be cleft 
before us.** Then God caused the whole of it to become 
cleft befoxe them.’ 

In the District of Palestine there are many large villages, 
having each of them their own mosques ; and the same are 
more populous and flourishing than most of the chief cities 
37 
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of the Arabian Peninsula. They are well-known places ; but 
since they neither attain to the renown of powerful cities 
as such, nor, on the other hand, are of the insignificance 
of mere hamlets — lying in their degree, as it were, between 
the two — so is it the more incumbent on us to make special 
mention of their names, and describe their positions. Among 
such are the following : Ludd (Lydda), ^ which lies about a 
mile from ar-Ramlah. There is here a Great Mosque, in 
which are wont to assemble great numbers of the people from 
the capital (Ar-Ramlah), and from the villages round. In 
Lydda, too, is that wonderful Church, at the gate of which 
Christ will slay the Anti-Christ.^ Kafar-Saba,® a large 
place with a mosque, lying on the high road (from ar-Ramlah) 
to Damascus. ‘Aqir,^ a large village, possessing a fine 
mosque. Its inhabitants are much given to good works. The 
bread here is not to be surpassed for quality. The village 
lies on the high road (from ar-Ramlah) to Makkah. — Yubna,^ 
with its beautiful mosque. From this place come the excellent 
figs known as ‘ the Damascene.’ ‘Amawas,® which is said to 
have been in ancient days the capital of the province, but 

* Lydda, called by the classical writers Diospolis, is situated in the 
great plain of Sharon, not more than two miles distant from Ramlah on the 
north. The ruins of the Crasaders’ cathedral of St. George, which probably 
stood on the site of the older church, are still extant. Lydda was renowned 
as the burial place of the head of St. George, who according to some accounts 
was pub to death at this city. The connection of St. George and the Dragon 
with Lydda has not improbably given rise to the Muhammadan belief that 
ad-Dajjal, or Antichrist, will be slain by Jesus at the gate of Ludd. 

^ Concerning ad-Dajjal, or Antichrist, as known to Muhammadan theology, 
see Sale’s Prelimi7iary Dif^course^ Sec, 4. 

S The Antipatris of Herod the Great was built on the site of this city 
which afterwards regained its ancient name. It was situated in a well- 
watered and richly- wooded plain, near the western hills of the coast of Pales- 
tine, and lay about three hours north of Jaffa. The modern village of Kafar- 
Saba does not show any traces of the former city. See Smith I. 147. 

^ The Ekron of Joshua xiii 3. 

5 The Biblical Jabneh, and the lamnia of classical geographers. It 
was an inland city, but had its Majuma, or naval arsenal. It was sitnated 
between Joppa and Azotus, and was abont 12 Roman miles from Lydda. 
The mins now called Tebna are situated on the west side of Wady Rilhin, 
an hour distant from the sea. Smith II. 3. 

® Or ‘Amwis (Emmaus), the Nicopolis of classic times. It was situa- 
ted on the right hand, or north, of the road from Jerusalem to Jajfa, 22 Roman 
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that the population removed therefrom, going nearer to the 
sea, and more into the plain, on account of the wells ; for the 
village lies on the skirt of the hill country. Kafar-Sailam,^ is one 177. 
of the villages of the District of Caesarea. It is very large and 
populous, and has a mosque. It lies on the high road (from 
ar-Ramlah northwards). Along the sea-coast of the capital 
(Ar-Ramlah) are Watch-stations (Bibdt), from which the 
summons to arms is given. The war-.ships* and the galleys of 
the Greeks come into these ports, bringing aboard of them 
the captives taken from the Muslims ; these they offer for 
ransom — three for the hundred dinars. And in each of these 
stations there are men who know the Greek to!»gue, for they have 
missions to the Greeks, and trade with them in provisions of all 
kinds. At the stations, whenever a Greek vessel appears, they 
give the alarm by lighting a beacon on the tower of the station 
if it be night, or, if it be day, by making a great smoke. From 
every Watcli-station on the coast up to the capital (Ar-Ramlah) 
are built, at intervals, high towers, in each of wliich is stationed 
a company of men. As soon as they perceive the beacon on 
the tower of the coast Station, the men of the next tower above 
it kindle tlieir own, and then on, one after another ; so that 
hardly is an hour elapsed before the trumpets are sounding in 
the capit-al, and drums are beating from the city tower, calling 
the people down to that Watch-station by the sea ; and they 
hurry out in force, with their arms, and tlie young men of the 
villages gather together. Then the ransoming begins. One pri- 
soner will be given in exchange for another, or money and jewels 
will be offered ; until at length all the prisoners who are in the 
Greek ships have been sot free. And the Watch-stations of this 
District where this ransoming of captives takes place are : Ghaz- 
zah, Mairaas, ‘Asqalan, Mahuz- (the Port of) Azdhd,^ Mahuz- (the 
Port of) Yubna,^ Yafah and Arsuf. 

miles from the former city. The Emmaus of St Luke lay about eight or ten 
miles from this city. Smith I. 824. 

1 Placed by Yaqut (IV. 288) at four farsakhs from Osesarea, between 
this city and Nabulus. It appears to ba the modern Ra’su-l-Aiii. 

* Shalandivdt from tho Greek 

8 The Port of Azotus, the Aramaic word “Mahuz’' signifying, like 
“ Majnma,” portus or navale. Azdud is the Ashdod of Scripture, situated be- 
tween Askelon and Jamma^ south of the latter. The modern village of EsdUd 
occupies the site of tho ancient town. 

* Tho Port of Jamnia, between Joppa and Azotus, Smith II. 3 
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178. §a^ar.* — The people of the two neighbouring districts 

call the town Saqar (that is, ‘ Hell *) ; and a native of Jeru- 
salem wi'itiag from hero to his friends, once addressed his letter 
‘From the lower Saqar (Hell) to the upper Paradise.* And 
verily this is a country that is deadly to the stranger, for 
its water is execrable ; and he who should find that the Angel 
of Death delays for him, let him come here, for in all Islam 
I know not of any place to equal it in evil climate. I have 
seen other pestilential lands, but none so bad as this. Its 
people are black-skinned and thick-set. Its waters are hot, and 
the place is even like hell. On the other hand, its commercial 
prosperity makes of it a little Basrah, and its trade is very 
lucrative. The town stands on the shore of the Overturned 
Lake* (the Dead Sea), and is in truth the remnant of the 
Cities of Lot, being the one that was spared by renson that 
its inhabitants knew nothing of their abominations. The moun- 
tains rise up near by the town. — Ma’ab * lies in the moun- 
tains. The district round has many villages, where grow almond 
trees and vines. It borders on the desert. MuTah * is one of 
its villages. Here are the tombs of JaTar at-Tayyar (the Flyer),* 

1 The Zoar of Soriptnre, This small town, to which Lot escaped from 
the burning of Sodom, is situated at the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
Yaqut describes it under the name of Zughar (II. 933). 

* See above, page 26 note 4, 

5 Ar of Moab, the classical AreopoUs, situated on the south side of 
the river Amon, Ar-Moab and Kir- Moab (Karak) were the capitals of the 
kingdom of the Moabites. Hence the former has been identified by most 
writers with Bf«bbath-Moab, although the modern site of Bahlah is further 
south, about halfway between Karak and the Miijih (Arnon). 

♦ Placed by Abu-l-Fida’ (II 24) at less than a day’s journey from Karak, 
in the Balqa’. Mu’tah was the scene of the first campaign of the Muslims 
against the Greeks, i e , the Arabs who were subject to the Greek empire. 
One of the envoys of Muliammad having been seized and beheaded in the 
Balna’, an army was directed against them, which was however entirely 
defeated. This took place in tlie eighth year of the Hijra (Autumn 629), 
before the conquest of Mecca. 

6 Abu ‘Abdi-llah Jn‘far ibn Abl Talib al-Hnahimi, the brother of ‘Ali 
and the Prophet’s cousin. Ja'far fell bravely at the battle of Mn’tah, A.H. 8. 
Having lost both arms in the battle, he was furnished in paradise with a 
pair of wings, with which he flies with the angels in heaven. Hence his 
surname is a|;-Tayyari ot the Flyer. Ja‘far was ten years older than 
‘Ali. 
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and *Abdu-llah ibn RawababJ — A^ruh* is an ontlying toiniy 
on the borders of Syria and al-Hijaz. They preserve here- 
the Prophet’s Mantle ® and also a treaty given by bim and 
written on skin> — Wailah ® stands on an arm of the China Sea. 

It is a considerable and flourishing city, possessing many palm 
trees, and fish in plenty. It is the port of Palestine and the 
emporium of al-Hijaz. The common people call it Ailah^ but 
the true Ail ah lies near by it and is now in ruins. This is the 
place of which God — may He be exalted — has said : ‘ Enquire of 
them concerning the village that was situate on the sea.’ ^ Mad- 
yan (Midian),*^ this town in reality is within the borders of 
the Hijaz ; for the Arab peninsula includes all that is bordered by 
the sea, and Madyan lies in this tract. Here may be seen the 179r 

1 *Abdn-llah ibn Rawahah, of the An^ar. Fo was a poet of repute, and a 
brave leader. He commanded at the battle of Mu’tah, after the fall of Zaid 
ibu Rariiitah and Ja'far, and was slain in tlie battle, A.H. 8. Nawawi, p, 340. 

8 Acoording to Abu-l-FidiV (II. 24) Adbrnh and Ma’ab are the two prin- 
cipal towns in Jabalu-Rb-Shariit (Mount Soir) Yaqut (I. 174) says Adbrnh. 
and not Dumatn-l-Jandal was the meeting-place of the arbitrators between 
*AIi and Mu‘awiyab. At leas than a mile from it is the village al-Jarba’, 
with which its name is often coupled. Adbrnh is the ‘ Adrn ' of Ptolemy, 

Mr. 0, Doughty, who visited the mins of the city, says they lie about eleven 
miles north of Ma‘an. 

8 This cloak was given by Mubammad to Ynbanna (John), son of Ru’bah, 
the lord of Ailah, who visited him at Tabuk, during the expedition against 
the Greeks in the ninth year of the Hijra. See Yaqut, I, 423 The cloak 
preserved by the Sultans as a relic among the paraphernalia of the cali- 
phate is that presented by Muhammad to the poet Ka‘b ibn Znhair. It was 
parohased of the family of Ka‘b by the crliph Mn'awlyah, and from him 
descended to all successors to the throne of the caliphs. In “ Vie de Ma^ 
hornet^'* by Lamairesae and Dujarric, II. 256 and note, it is stated that the 
Allah cloak is the one preserved by the Ottoman Sultans, and that it was 
purchased by Aba-l-‘Abbas as-SafPah from the heirs of Ynhanna. 

4 Read the text of this treaty in Lamairesse and Dujarric’s Vie de 
Mahomet II. 256 The original will be found in Ibn Hiram’s Life of 
Mubammad II. 902. 

b Ailah or Wailnh, as already stated, is the Scriptural Elath and the 
Aelana oi classical writers, situated on the sea-shore, a little to the north 
of the modern AJcaba. 

6 Qur’an VII. 163. 

7 A city of the Midianites, situated about balf-way down the eastern 
coast of the Elanitio gulf. It is identified as the modern Midj/an, identical 
with the Modiana of Ptolemy. See Smith II. 3545, 
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stone which Moses removed when he gave water to the flocks of 
Shtt‘aib. i Water here is abundant. In this town the weights 
and measures and the customs of the inhabitants, are those of 
Syria. Syria, al-Hijaz, and Egypt dispute between them as to 
which province belongs Waileh — even as is the case with regard 
to ‘Abbadan — but it is more properly included in Syria, since its 
weights and measures and the customs of its people are those of 
that province. Further, as before stated, it is the port of Pales- 
tine, from which the merchants sail to sea. Tabuk * is a small 
town, in which stands the Mosque of the Prophet,® the blessing 
and peace of Grod be with him. 

Statistical Account op this Province. 

The Climate of Syria is temperate, except in that portion 
which lies in the centre region of the province, between a^- 
Sharat (Mount Seir) and ah Hnlah (the Waters of Merom) ; and 
this is the hot country where grow the indigo plant, the banana, 
and the palm. One day when I was staying in Jericho, the phy- 
sician Ghassan said to me, ‘Seest thou this valley?* (that is, 
the Ghaur). ‘Yes,*! answered. And he continued; *It ex- 
tends from hence as far as the Hijaz, and thence through al- 
Yamamab to ‘Uman and Hajar ; thence passing np by ah Basrah 
and Baghdad towards the left (west) of ahMausil, it reaches to ar- 
Raqqah, and it is always a WMy of heat and of palm trees.’ 
Tlie coldest place in Syria is Ba‘labakk and the country 
round. It is a popular saying in this country that ‘it was asked 
of the Cold, “ where shall we find thee ? ” “ In the Balqa’,” it said. 
“ But if we meet thee not there ? ” “ Baflabakk is my perma- 

nent borne,** Cold rejoined.* I^ow Syria is a land of blessing, a 
country of cheapness, abounding in fruits, and peopled by holy 
men. The upper province, which is near the dominions of the 
Greeks, is richer in streams and fruits, and the climate of it is 
colder; but the lower province is more favoured and is pleasanter 

1 See Qar’an XXVIII. 24, Wherry’s Commentary III. 258, note on 
verse 24. 

8 A celebrated oasis, midway between Medina and Damasens. It is 
now ono of the principal stations on the pilgrim road between Syria and the 
Hijaz. 

8 The mogqne founded by Muhammad at Tabak. See Ibn Jlisbam’s 
Life of Muhammad IT. 907. 
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ia climate, and its fruits more luscious ; it is also more abounding 
iu palm trees. In the whole country there is no river capable of 
being navigated, except over the ferries. Men of learning are rare 
to meefc with in Syria ; non-Muslims are numerous, and so too 
are lepers. Tlio preachers are held in no kind of consideration. 
Samaritans are found settled in all the country from Palestine 
up to the province round Tiberias ; but you will meet with 
neither Magians nor Sabaaans. In regard to reliqiods belief, 
the people of Syria are, for the most part, orthodox, being of those 
who hold by Authority and Tradition. The people of Tiberias, 
however, with half the population of Nabulus and Qadas, and the 
greater number of the men of ‘Amman, are Shihihs. The 
Mu‘tazilites here have no power whatever, and they keep them- 
selves concealed. There is a community of the Kariamites at 
Jerusalem, who possess cloisters and houses of assembly. Of 
those who follow the schools of Malik and Da’ud none are to be 
met with in Syria. The disciples of al-Auza‘i hold their place 
of assembly in the mosque of Damascus. In external practices of 
religion, the people of Syiia formerly kept to the rule of 
the Traditionista. The legists are followers of a^-Shah‘i. In 180. 
nearly every city and town there are disciples of Abu Hanlfab, 
and often the Qadliis (or Judge.s) are of this school. If it be 
asked of me : — Why do you not say : that the external practices of 
religion are carried out after the rule of a^-Shafi‘i, when the 
leading doctors there are all of his school ? I answer ; — That 
this is the saying of one who cannot observe a distinction ; 
for, of the ShafiTte ritual, is the reciting aloud of the ‘ Bismillah ' 
and the repetition at the Dawn-prayer of the text called ‘ Qunut.* 

Now, we of Syria, on the contrary, only make use of this prayer 
during the days of the latter half of the month of Haraadhan, in 
the Salatu-1- Witr. And other practices besides, which the people 
of Syria do not make use of, and of which they disapprove. 

Was it not seen how, when, at Tiberias, the Governor of Syria 
commanded this reciting aloud of the ‘ Bismillah,’ that the people 
complained against his tyranny even to Kafur the Ikli^iidite,^ and 

1 Al-lldi^ld is the title borne by the rulers of the province of 
Far^anah in Transoxiana. In A.H. 327, it was conferred by the caliph 
ar-Rldhi on Muhammad ibu Taghj, Governor of Egypt, who was descended 
from them. Al-IWi^Id was the founder of a dynasty in Egypt, which 
lasted from A. IX. 323-358 (A.D. 935-969). On his death in 334, he was 



allowed utter disapproval of his deed ? At the present day 
however, the external practices of religion are after the ritual 
of the Patimites ; and we shall explain these, please God, with 
other of their peculiar customs when we come to the chapter on 
the countries of the West. The Reading system most in vogue is 
that of Abu *Amr, except only in Damascus, where no one may act 
as Leader of Prayer in the mosque except he read according to 
the system of Ibn ‘Amir, this being the best known to the people 
and the one preferred by them. The system of reading instituted 
by al-Kisa’i, further, is much in vogue throughout the province 
of Syria ; indeed they make use of all the seven Readings, and are 
diligent in their study of them. 

Commerce. — The trade of Syria is profitable. Prom Palestine 
come olive-oil, Quttainy^ raisins, the carob-fruit,* stuffs of mixed 
silk and cotton, soap and kerchiefs. Prom Jerusaletn come 
cheeses, cotton, the celebrated raisins of the species known as 
‘Ainuni and Durl,^ excellent apples, bananas ^ — which same is a 
fruit of the form of a cucumber, but the skin peels off and the 
interior is not unlike the water-melon, only finer flavoured and 
more luscious, — also pine-nuts of the kind called ‘ Quraish-Bite,^^ 
and its equal is not to be found elsewhere ; further — mirrors, 
lamp-jars, and needles. From Jericho, excellent indigo.® Prom 
^ ug har and Baisan, indigo and dates. Prom ^Amm&n, grain, lambs 
and honey. From Tiberias, carpet stuffs, paper and cloth. Prom 
Qadas, clothes of the stuff called ‘ Munayyar * and ‘ BaMsi ’ and 
ropes. Prom Tyre come sugar, glass beads and glass vessels 
both cut and blown. Prom Ma'ab, almond kernels. Prom Baisan, 


succeeded by his two sons Abu-l-Qasim Anujur, who died in 349 and Abu-1- 
l^asan ‘Ali. The actuul ruler, however, was their vizir Kaffir, a black 
eunaoh who on the death of ‘AH in 355, succeeded to the tin one of Ids former 
master. He ruled with great ability, and died in 357 (A.D. 968). 

I A kind ot emrill Syrian fig, from the Greek K6rruvQv. 

8 Khurnuh. The carob or locust tree ; ceiatonia hdiqiia. 

8 The ‘Ainuni and Duri raisins are from the grapes grown lound the villages 
of Bait ‘Ainun and Durah, lying respectively to tlio north and west of 
Hebron. 

♦ From MS. C. 

8 'I’he seeds of the Pinus ptcea. 

6 An-Nil, the Indigofera tinctorias. 

7 The Munayyar is a cloth of double woof, celebrated fur its durability. 
Of the stuff called BaVisi, no account is obtainable. 
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rice. From Damascus come all these : olive-oil fresh pressed, J gj 
the ‘‘ BaPisi ” cloth, brocade, oil of violet of an inferior quality, 
brass vessels, paper, nuts, dried figs and raisins. From 
cotton, clothes, alkali, and the red ochre called * al-Maghrab/^ 
Ba^labakk produces the sweetmeat of dried figs called ‘ Malban.’^ 

The Quttain figs of a'l ‘Bamlah, its omphacine oil, its white bread 
and its veils are unequalled ; also the quinces of Jerusalem^ its 
pine-nuts called ‘ Qurai§h-Bite,* its ‘Ainuni and Duii raisins, its 
Theriaca, its calamint and its rosanes. And farther, know that 
within the Province of Palestine may be found gathered together 
six- and- thirty products that are not found thus united in any 
other land. Of these the first seven are found in Palestine 
alone ; the following seven are very rare in other countries ; and 
the remaining two-and-twenty, though only found thus all to- 
gether in this province, are for the most part, found associated 
more or less in other countries. Now the first seven are the pine- 
nuts called ‘Quraish-Bite,’ the Quince, the ^Ainuni and the Dim 
raisins, the Kafuri plum, the fig called as-Sibafi, and the Damas- 
cene fig. The next seven are the Colocasia,^ the Sycamore,^ the 
Carob^ or St. John’s Bread (Locust Tree), the Artichoke,^ the Lotus- 
fruit or Jujube, ^ the Sugar-cane, and the Syrian apple. And the 
remaining twenty-two are the fresh dates and olives, the citron,* 
the indigo plant and Elecampane,^ the orange, the mandrake, the 
Nabq fruit, the nut, the almond, the asparagus,^* the banana,^* 
the sumach, the cabbage, the truffle,*^ the lupin, ^7 and the 

I The mineral called Riibrica sinopica, (Sontheimer). 

8 A sweetmeat of fig-paste, pressed into the form of small bricks. 

5 QalqaSj Colocasm, N.O. Araceae [Moraoese* 

* Jummaiz, Sycomonis antiquorum^ the “Sycamore” of the Bible. N.O. 

^ Kharnul. Ceratoma siliqua. N.O, Legnrainosoe. 

6 'Akhtby Synara ecolymus. N 0. Compositae. 

1 ^Unndhf Zizyphus jujuba. N.O. Rhamnacea?. 

8 Utrujj, Citrus medica. N.O. Aurantiaoeac. 

8 Rdsan, the Inula helenium, N.O. Compositae 

10 Luffdfyf the frnit of Mandragora offijCtnalis. N.O. Solanacese. 

11 The fruit of the 8idr tree, the Zizyphus lotus, N.O. Rhamnaoese, 

18 HalydUi the Asparagus officinalis. N.O, Liliacese. 

18 MauZy fruit of the banana-tree, or miisa paradtsiaca N.O, Mnsacese. 

14 Summdq, the Rhus coriarta. N.O. Anaoardiaceao, 

16 Karanby or Kurnuby the Brassica oleracea. N.O, Cruciferse, 

1* Kam*aty the Tuherd eihanum N.O. Fungi. 

17 Tirmis, the Lupinuo Urmss N.O, LeguminossB. 

38 
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early prune called ‘‘at-Tari” ; also snow, buffalo-milk, the honey- 
comb, the ‘A?imi grape and the Tamri- (or date-) fig. Further 
there is the preserve called Qubbait you find in truth the like of 
it in name elsewhere, but of a different flavour. The Lettuce* is 
found as well, but is reckoned as a mere pot-herb except at 
al-Ahwaz, wliere it attains to a luxuriant growth. At al-Ba^rah, 
too, the lettuce is held as apart from the more common vegetables. 

The measures and weights of Syria are these : 

Measures op Capacity. The people of ar-Ramlah make use of 
the qafiz^ the waihah, the makkuk, and the kailajah. The kailajah 
contains about The makknk equals 3 kailajahs. The 

waihah is 2 makkuks. The qafiz * is 4 waibahs. The people of 
Jerusalem make use exclusively of the miidy,^ which contains 
two-thirds of a qafiz ; and of the qabbf which equals a quarter of 
the mudy ; and they do not use the makkuk^ except in the oflficial 
fiscal measurements. In ‘Amman the mudy equals 6 kaila- 
jahs ; their qafiz is the half of the kailajah^ and by this measure they 
sell their olives and quttain figs. In Tyre the qafiz is the same as 
the mudy of Jerusalem, and the kailajah here equals the At 
Damascus the gMrarah contains 1| Palestine qafiz»^ Measures op 

1 A species of sweetmeat made with Garob-sagar, almonds, and pistachio 
nuts. 

* Khass, the Lactuca sativa. N O. Composite. 

5 From a comparison of the measures of the different provinces, it will be 
seen that the qafzz varies in capacity. The qafiz measures of ‘Iraq and 
Mesopotamia, however, are identical ; for although they are stated to have con- 
tained 6 and 4 makkuks respectively (see Glossary, p. 331), yet as the makkuk of 
* Iraq contained 10 rails only, whereas that of Mesopotamia contained 15, they 
both held the same quantity, namely 60 rails, 

4 The name of this measure is taken from the Latin modius, the principal 
dry measure of the Romans. It contained nearly two bushels English. 

6 This is the Hebrew ‘ cab ’ which contained a quart and a third. In Greek, 
too, we have Kd^os. The qahh was equal to nearly two gallons English. 

® The following are the Syrian measures, with their approximate valnes 


reduced to the English system : 


Kailajah 

... 1 gallon. 

Makkuk 

... 3 gallons. 

Waibah 

... 6 gallons (or f of a bushel) 

(r^afiz ••• ••• 

... 3 bushels. 

Jerusalem Mudy... 

... 2 „ 

„ Qabb ... 

... t bushel. 

‘Amman Mudy ... 

.. t .. 
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Weigbt. In Syria, from ^ims to al-Jifar,! the rails are of six j^g2 
hundred (dirhams of weight), with certain variations ; the heaviest 
being the rail of ‘Akka (Acre), and the lightest that of Damascus. 

The uqiyyah^ (ounce) varies from 50 down to 40 and odd, and 
every rail contains 12 uqiyyah^ except only at Qinnasrin, where 
it is two-thirds of this. The weight of the coinage in Syria, is 
approximately the same everywhere, the dirham should weigh 60 
grains, the grain (habbah) being the grain of barley-corn. The 
d&naq should weigh 10 grains, and the din&r 24 qir&is, the qirdt. 
being the equivalent of 3| barley-corns, 

CtJSiOMS peculiar to Syria. In the Syrian mosques they keep 
the lamps always lighted, and suspend them by chains as at 
Makkab. In the chief town of every province, in the great 
mosque, is a treasure chamber supported upon pillars. Between 
the main building of the mosque and the enclosure are doors with 
the exception of Jericho ; nor do we find a court paved with 
pebbles except in the mosque of Tabariyyah. The minarets are 
Square, and the roofs of the main buildings of the mosques are 
gabled in the centre ; also, at all the mosque gates, and in the 
market places, are places set apart for the ablution. It is the 
custom to be seated between every two tasUmah (salutations ) of 
the tardwlh prayers^ ; and some persons perform one rah^ah only 
for the witr prayers^, although in past times they used to per- 
form three rak^ahs for the said prayers. In my day Abu Isl^aq 
al-Marwazi^ (i, e., of Marw) issued an injunction in consequende 


‘Amman Qafiz 
Tyrian Qafiz 
„ Kailajah 
Bamasceno Ghirarab 


... t bushel, 

... 2 bashels. 

5 pints. 

... 4^ bushels. 


1 That district of Egypt which adjoins Syria. 

* The uqiyyah is the Greek Ovyyla, or ounce. In Syria, it would contwn 
about 6i English ounces, the common rati being about 6 lb. 

* These additional prayers of Rama^han consist of twenty or more rak'ahs, 
according to different persuasions ; and are repeated between the ’ 
prayers and the witr. They are so called because the performer rests after 
each tarwihah, which consists of four rak‘ahs and two taslhnahs (salutations). 
See De Sacy’s Chrest. Ar., sec. ed., i. 167-8. 

4 The prayers, of uneven number, performed immediately after the ‘ askd 
prayers, or at any time in the night. They generally consist of throe rak’ahs. 

4 A renowned doctor of the §hafi‘ite school j he died in A. H,, 840- A. D. 961 
and is buried in Cairo. Nawawl, p, 660. 
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of which they separated (the witr from the tardwlh) at Jerusalem. 
At each tarwihah^ on the rising of the Imam, the crier calling to 
prayer adds the words, ‘ God have mercy upon you !’ In 
Jerusalem these prayers consist of six tarwihahs. The preachers 
in this province are only tellers of stories ; but the followers of 
Ahu Hanifah have in the Aq§a Mosque an assembly place for 
preaching, and they preach, reading from a volume, as do also the 
Karramites in their cloisters. It was the custom after the Friday 
prayers that the guards should proclaim aloud the creed, (There is 
no god but God) ! The jurisconsults hold their assemblies between 
the two day-prayers, and between the two evening prayers ,* and 
the Qur^an readers likewise hold their sittings in the Great 
Mosques. Of Christian feasts that are observed also by the Muslims 
of Syria, by which also they determine the seasons of the year, 
are the following: Easter, about the time of Nairuz; Pentecost 
at the time of beat ; the Nativity at the time of cold ; the Feast 
of St. Barbara^ in the rainy season — and the people have a pro- 
verb, which says, ‘ When St. Barbara’s Feast comes round, then 
the mason’s flute may sound’, meaning that he may then sit 
quietly at home ; the Feast of the Kalends,* — and again, one of 
their proverbs is, ‘ When the Kalends come, keep warm and stay 
183 at home’; — ^the Feast of the Cross, ^ at the time of the grape 
harvest and the Feast of Lydda^ at seed time . The months 
in use in Syria are the (solar months) of the Greeks : namely, 
Tishrin first and second (October and November), Kanun 
first and second (December and January), Shubat (February), 
A^ar (March), Naisan (April), Ayyar (May), Haziran (June), 
Tammflz (July), Ah (August), and Ailul (September), You 
seldom meet in Syria with any doctor of the law who teaches 

1 The Feast of St. Barbara was celebrated on the 4th day of Kanun I, 
(December). 

8 The first day of Kanun II. (January), was the Day of the Kalends. ‘On 
this day,* says Alblruni (Chronology, p 228), ‘ the Christian children assem- 
ble and go round through the houses, crying with the highest voice and some 
BMi of melody “ Calendas.** Therefore they receive in every house somethiug 
to eat and a cup of wine to drink.’ 

* The Feast of the Cross was celebrated on the 13th Ailul (September) by 
Nestorian Christians, and on the 14th by other Christians. Albiruni, 
Chronology t p. 307. 

i The Feast of Lydda is the Feast of Bt, George# It took place on the 
2drd of Naisan (iprii). 
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heretical doctrines, or any Muslim who holds a writership ; except 
only at Tiberias, which has always been a nursery of scribes. The 
scribes here in Syria, as is the case in Egypt, are Christians, 
for the Muslims relying on their native knowledge of the Arabic 
tongue do not trouble to study it as foreigners do. When attend- 
ing the assembly of the Chief of the Qadhis at Baghdad. I used 
to be ashamed at the blunders he made in speaking. However, 
this is not regarded as a blemish. The majority of the cambists, 
the dyers, hankers, and tanners of this province are Jews, while 
the physicians and the scribes are generally Christians. It may 
here be said that in five of the countries of Islam five feasts have 
special celebrity namely : Ramadhan,^ at Makkah ; the Night of 
the KhatmaJi? at the Aqsa Mosque ; the two Feasts^ in I^qiliyyah 
(Sicily) ; the Day of ‘Arafah^ at Shiraz ; and Friday in Ba gh dad. 
In addition to these the middle night of the month of Sha‘ban^ 
at Jerusalem, and the Day of the ‘A^ura’ ® at Makkah, are 
kept with great observance. The Syrians take pride in their 

1 The month of obligatory fasting, during which the mosques, specially 
at Mecca, present a festive appearance at nights. 

8 Khatmah, completion. In the month of Ramadhan, portions of the Qur’an 
are recited every night during the tardivth prayers. The recitation is so 
arranged that the whole of the Qur’an is usually finished on the 27th night of 
the month (that is, the night preceding the 27th day), which is called 
** Lailatu-l-Qadr” — the Night of Power, or of the Divine decree. On this 
night, the Qur’an is seid to have been sent down to Mul?ammad. See Laney 
Modern Egyptians, p, 478. 

8 Al-‘Idu-s-Saghir (the Minor Festival), or *Idu-l-Fitr, on the expiration Of 
the fast of Ramadhan, and Al-*Idu-l-Kabir (the Great Festival) or ‘ Idud-Adh^a 
which commences on the tenth of Qku-l-Hijjah, the month of pilgrimage. 
The first of these festivals lasts three days, and the second, three or four days. 
They are both observed with public prayer and general rejoicing. The 
festivities with which they are celebrated are described in Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians, pp. 479 and 487. 

4 The day of the great pilgrimage on ‘Arafat is the 9th of the month of 
Dhnd-Hijiah. 

See a description of the night of the Middle of ^a‘ban in Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians, p. 411. This night is held in great reverence by the Muslims, as 
the period when the destiny of every living man is fixed for the ensniBg 
year. It is the Lailatu-1* Bara’ah, or Night of Immunity, in which mercy is 
accorded to sinners. 

• The tenth day of Mul?arram, held sacred on many accounts. It is the 
anniversary of martyrdom of al-Husain, the Prophet’s grandson. Lane dea^ 
cribes the customs peculiar to this day in his Modem Egyptians, p. 428, 
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dress. Both learned and simple wear the and they do not 

wear shoes in summer-time, but only single-soled sandals. Their 
graves are in the form* of mounds : the mourners walk behind 
the bier, and they draw forth the body gently from the bier 
(head-foremost) to the grave. They proceed to the burial-ground 
for the three days after a pei son^s death, in order to complete 
the reading of the Qur’an. The Syrians wear their rain-cloaks 
thrown open; and their tailasans are not hollowed (at the neck). 
In ar-Ramlah the chief merchants ride Egyptian asses, with 
saddles, and it is only Amirs and Chiefs who ride horses. It is 
only inhabitants of the villages and the scribes who wear the 
^ durr&’aJC,^ The clothing of the peasantry in the villages round 
Jerusalem and Nabulus consists of a single Kisll* only without 
drawers. The ovens are generally of the kind called *furn * ; but 
the peasantry have tdhuns, wliich are small ovens made in the 
ground, and lined with pebbles. A fire of dried dung is lighted 
around and above this, and when the oven is red-hot, the loaves 
are placed upon the pebbles. There are in Syria many cooks’ 
shops, where dishes of lentils and haisar^ are sold. They also 
fry in oil, beans that have already sprouted, first boiling them. 
These are sold for eating with olives. They also salt the Lupin 
and eat it frequently. From the Carob bean they make a sweet- 
184 meat, which is called quhbait ; while that made from the sugar 
cane is known as ndtif. During the winter-time they make 
‘ Zaldbiyah ’ * of pastry, without cross-bars. In the majority of 
the above customs the Egyptians are at one with the Syrians, but 
in some few only do the people of al- ‘Iraq and Aqur resemble them. 

There are iron mines in the mountains above Bairut, and near 
Aleppo is found excellent red earth called Maghrah.^ That 
which is found at ‘Amman, is of inferior quality. Throughout 

1 The ridd* is a mantle or cloak. (Dozy, p. 69, foot-note 2). 

5 Durrd *ah, A woollen (or linen) garment opening in front 'and buttoned 
(Dozy, p. 177). Kisd* is a kind of mantle or cloak enveloping the body, it is 
also called Hath (Dozy, p. 383). 

6 The haisdr or faisir is a dish consisting of beans cooked in honey and 
Uiilk, and generally eaten with meat. 

^ Zalabiydh, A kind of sweet pastry (called in Indian bazars jal^i)» 

® This is the mineral called Ruhrica Sinopica ; it is made use of by the 
druggists in the concoction of specifics, being specially employed in^ the 
clyster, and as a remedy in cases of liver disease. It is noticed by Dioscorides. 
(Le Starange). Bee also SontheimeFs Ibn Baitar, Part II, p. 622. 
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Syria there are met with mountains of a reddish oolonir 
of a soft rock known as ‘ Samaqah ’ (red sandstone). The 
white mountains are formed of what is called ‘ Hawwarah^ (or 
chalk) ; it is moderately hard, and they use it for whitewashing 
ceilings, and for plastering the terrace-roofs of the houses. In 
Palestine there are quarries of white stone ; and at Bait-Jibril is a 
quarry of marble. In the Qhaur districts are mines of sulphur, 
and other like minerals ; and from the Dead Sea salt in powder is 
obtained. The best honey is that from Jerusalem, and from Jabal 
‘ Amilah, where the bees suck the thyme. The finest quality of 
the sauce called Muri ^ is that which is made at Jericho. 

Holy Places. — We have mentioned most of these in the opening 
paragraph relating to this province ; were we to locate them all 
our book would he inordinately long. I will only mention that 
the greater number of them are in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem ; 
they occur in less number throughout Palestine, and are still 
more rare in the Jordan Province. Water, in Syria, is on the 
whole excellent. That found at Baniyas, however, is purgative# 
and the water of Tyre is constipating. At Baisan the water is 
heavy (and bad), while God preserve us from that of Sughar. The 
water of Baitu-r-Ram * is utterly bad, but nowhere will you 
find lighter (and better) water than at Jericho. The water of 
ar-Ramlah is easy of digestion, hut that of Nahulus is rough. In 
Damascus and Jerusalem the water is the least rough, and the air 
is least humid. There are numerous rivers in this province, which 
flow into the Mediterranean Sea, with the exception of the BaradS^ 
which flows below the city of Damascus, and waters that district 
after dividing into numerous branches. It curves round the 
north quarter of the city and then separates into two streams, 
one of which flows towards the desert and becomes a lake,^ while the 

i The Muri sauce is a pickle made with certain fish or meat set in salt 
water. It has medicinal properties, noted by Galen, Dioscorides, and Rhazes, 
and was known under the name of Garum or Muria. One Al-Hifidh calls 
it the “ Pearl of Condiments.” (Le Strange.) Sontheimer II, p. 504. 

* Baitn-r-Ram, or according to Yaqut (I. 777) Bait Ramah, was a 
well-known village situated between the GEfianr. or the Jordan valley, and 
al-Balqi, at a distance of 12 miles from Jericho. The ruins known as 
Kharhet»eURam probably mark the site of this village. 

ft The Abana of Scripture. See Smith’s J)icL of G. and R. Oeo, I, 749a. 

4 The small lake formed by the overflow of the Barada and the Phege is 
situated below the city, and is called Bahr-eUMerj, 
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other flows downwards into the Jordan. The river Jordan flows 
down from its source above Bani jas, and forms a lake over against 
Qadas; thence again, descending to Tiberias, it traverses the 
lake of that name, and descending through the valleys of the 
Ghaur falls into the Overturned Lake. This lake is excessively 
salt, wild, perverse, and foetid, set among the mountains, but free 
from huge waves. The Greek Sea (the Mediterranean) bounds 
Syria on the west ; the China Sea (the Red Sea, and Gulf of 
Akaba) touches its southern shore. Over against Tyre lies the 
Island of Qubru? (Cyprus), said to be twelve days’ journey round. 
It is full of populous cities, and offers the Muslims many ad- 
vantages in their trade thither, by reason of the great quantities 
of merchandise, stuffs, and goods, which it produces. It belongs 
to whoever is strong enough to hold it. It lies at the distance of 
a day’s and night’s sail across the sea, and from thence to the 
country of Rum is a similar distance. 

Ig6 Among the marvellous sights of the Province of Syria ; there is 
at Jerusalem, without the city, a cavern of huge size. According 
to what I have heard from learned men, and have also read in 
books, it leads into the place where the people of Moses ^ are 
entombed. This I do not believe, but that it is merely a stone 
quarry. It has passages leading from it, along which one may go 
with torches. 

Between Palestine and the Hijaz, that is between ar-Ramlah 
and Wailah, * are the stones with which the people of Lot were 
stoned. They lie along the Road of the Pilgrims, are striped, and 
both large and small. 

Near Tiberias are boiling springs, which supply most of the hot 
baths of that town. A conduit leads to each bath from the springs, 
and the steam of the water heats the whole building, whereby 
there is no need of artihcial firing. In an outer chamber they set 
cold water, that it may be mixed in suitable proportion with 
the hot by those who wish to bathe, and this water also serves in 
the place for the ablution. Within this district are other hot 

1 Possibly referring to Korah. See the Qnr’an (xxviii. 76-81, xrix. 38). 

* From MS. 0. In the words of the Qur’an (xi.-82), these stones were 
“ marked, ’* that is, as some suppose, streaked with white and red, or having 
some other peonliar mark to distingnish them from ordinary stones. The 
eommon opinion is that each stone had the name of the person who was to 
be killed by it written thereon* See Wherry’s Commentary^ Vol. II, p. 362 n. 





spriagSy whidh are called al-Hammah^ (the Thertnal Watera)* 
Tboee who 6u£Eer frdm itch, o«* ulcfer, or fisikla, or any other 
ease, come to bathe here daring three days, and thdnittwwaivls Ididy 
bathe ia the water of another spring, which is ©old ;* whereapont 
by the mdtcy Of Gbd, they become dared. I hare heaa^ tlie peofde 
of Tiberias relate that all around these springs, down t6 the time 
of ArfsWtIe,' there were several bath-honses, each for the cdre 
of a sepaknte disease, and those who were afflicted therein and 
balhed here were cured. Ariatotle, however, requested the king 
of that time to have these bath-houses* demolished, lest 
should become independent of physicians. This account appears 
to me to be authentic, for this reason that it is ihcumbent' upon 
every sick person who bathes here now to bathe in eveiy of 
the water, so that he may light on his particular healing placel 

The Lake of ^ughar (the Dead Sea) is* a marvellous place, for 
the River Jordan and the River of the Sharat both pour into* it, 
without, however, cltanging its level • It is said that a man does 
not sink easily in its watera.^ The waters of this Lake, admin- 
istered as a clyster, are a cure for many disorders. They bold a 
feai^-day in the month of Ab (August), on whioli the youn^ 

1 The medioinal hot spriogs of Tiberias are called by Josephus EtnmauSf 
a name which he interprets to mean warm baths.’’ gmmaus is probably 
identical with the Hebrew Uammath, in Arabic Rammah. Josephus places 
these springs in the immediate neighbourhood of Tiberias. But a reference 
to Yaqut (III. 609), shows that the celebrated hot springs and baths of 
Tiberias are not those outside the town, but at some distance from it, in a 
valley east of a village called al-Hoaainiyyah. These are accounted among 
the wonders of the world, and they doubtless represent the hot springs and 
baths of Gadara, which were celebrated in ancient times, and reckoned 
second only to those of Bairn, and with whioh none other could be compared 
(Smith I. d28a}. Gadara, at the present day Om ^eiss^ is situated in the 
mountains on the east side of the valley of the Jordan, about 6 miles S.-E. 
by B. of the sea of Galilee, and to the south of the river Yarmukt the 
Hieromax of Pliny {Ibid, 1. 9226). The springs burst forth from the roots 
of the mountain on which the city is built, and are to this dey resoHed to by 
sick perscms. 

6 This ia due to the rapid evaporation of the water of .thle lake. The 
Biver 'of G^arat is the river Arnon, whioh in summer is almost dried up, but 
is very coi^iderable in the rainy season. 

t This statemsiit is oondnued by the experiments of modem travellers* 
The density and buoyancy of the waters is suhb that it i^ .*iiii|)(iBsible to sink 
in it. Of. Smith II. 525a^ 

39 
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people' and those who are smitten with sickness, have recoifse 
thither. In the momitains of the Sharat (Edom, or Mount Seit*) 
i|,l80, there are hot springs, or Hamxnah. 

. In Palestine, during the summer time, every night when the 
south wind is blowing, dew falls in such quantities that the gultera 
of the Aq^ Mosque run with water* 

The vane at Miras is a Talisman, called Ahu BiyUh^ which was 
made as a protection against scorpions.^ Por whoever takes clay 
and presses it*thereon, obtains a cure for his sting, by God’s permfs-^ 
sion ; and the virtue is in the imprint of the hgure not in the 
clay.* The cities of Solomon (tipon whom he peace), notably 
Ba^labakk and Tadmur, are of the wonders of Syria. The Dome 
of the Bock, the Mosque of Damascus, and the Harbours of Tyro 
and Acre are others. 

The situation of Syria is very pleasing. The country may be 
divided into four belts. The First Belt is that on the border of 
the Mediterranean Sea. It is level country, made up of firm 
sand with patches of composite soil. Of towns situated herein 
are ar-Ramlah, and also all the cities of the sea-coast. The 
Second Belt is the mountain-country, well wooded and studded 
with villages, amidst springs and cultivated fields. Of the 
towns that are situated in this part are: Bait Jibnl, Jerusalem, 
Nabulus, al-Lajjun, Kabul, Qadas, Al-Biqa* and Antakijah, 
The Third Belt is that of the valleys of the Ghaur, wherein are 
found many villages and streams, also palm trees, well cultiva- 
ted fields, and indigo. Among the towns in this part are Wailah, 
Tabuk, ^flghar, Arlba’, Baisan, Tabariyyah and Baniyas. The 
Fourth Belt is that bordering on the Desert. The mountains 
here are high and bleak, skirting the Desert. The district has 
many villages, with springs of water, and groves of trees- 
Of the towns therein are Ma’ab, ‘Amman, A^ri‘at, Damascus, 
yiras, Tadmur and Aleppo. The sacred mountains, ^ such as the 

1 See above. Text, p. 156. 

S Ms. C adds : There is also a Talisman in the Holy City against the bite 
- f aerpents ; and behind the pulpit of the Great Mosque, there is a white 
stone, on which Nature has inscribed the words Muhammad U the Apostle 
of God, Another stone has this inscription : 2n the name of God, the Mercifulf 
the Oompaseionate, (Cf. Albiruni’s Chionology^ Saohau, p. 294.) 

A Beading ALaW} for Of. p. 188 1. 10 of the text, where the word 

is used in connection with these mountains. 
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M&uM ol OliveBf^ the hills of 8iddiq&r of the LebeLnon, and o£ 
^l-Iiakkita, and the Navel of thd Holy Land,” ore among thd 
mdtintams \Vhich overhang the coast. 

Now on a certain day I Was present at the assembly of Abd 
Muhammad al-Mlkali, the chief Doctor of Law at Naisabur; 
whither the jurispmdists had come for discussion. Abu-l*Haii3ianE 
was asked whether he could give the proof that it was permis* 
sible to perforin the tayammum, with chalk (Nflrah). He based 
his argument upon the known saying of the Prophet— peace and 
blessing be upon him — ‘ Thou, O God, hast made for me the earth 
as a place of prayer and also as a means of purification, * meaning 
thereby soil ol all kinds. Retorted the questioner, ‘ Nay, but the 
soil of the plain alone is intended, and not that of the mountain.^ 
Then the discussion and altercation became loud and long,, and 
they prided themselves ou their words. Then I said, speaking to» 
Abu Oharr ibn ^lamdan, who was one of the noisiest of the 
disputants — ‘ How' are you to refute a man who advances it as 
his opinion that the proof required is the very one given by this* 
learned jurisconsult (i.e., Abu-l-Haitham) ; for has not GoA 
Himself— may He be exalted — said Enter ye the Holy Land ; ” ^ 
and is not the same a mountainous country ? ” However, Abu 
Ph arr began to argue sophistically, bringing forward matters 
that in no way refuted the reasoning ; and the jurisprudist Sahl 
ibnu-s-Su‘luki, added, ‘ What is said is this Enter ye the land,” 
not ‘‘ Go ye np into the mountains'^ But here the discussion was 
dropped. Now if anyone say to me, why should it not be said 
that the gate ( through which the Israelites wex’e to enter the 
Holy Land) was at Jericho and God ordered them to enter thereby, 
and Jericho being in the Qiaur and not in the mountains, then, 
in that case, that which the Imam, the son of the Imilm (Sahl 
ibnu-|-Su‘luki), brought forward was the truth ; then my answer 
to him will be twofold. The first of them will be on the line of 
answers given in jurisprudence, namely, that the Holy Land js a 
mountainous country, this is undoubted ; and Jericho lies in the 
plains below, and is counted among its dependencies. Now the 
verse of which we are speaking, clearly refers to AUQuds (4he 
Holy City), which is Jerusalem, and which is in point of fact, 
situated in the mountains ; it does not refer to such of the outlying 
towns as are in the plain or the valleys of the Gjjaur. If, however, 

I Qur’an, v. 34. 
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ifc, be aseerted that the verse has reference to the City of the 
Giants, ihafe is Jericho, which they were commanded to enter; 
in that case the reference would be both to the entering into the 
Holy Land, and the entering also into the said city (of Jericho) ; 
while, ’ according to your interpretation, the application of the 
verse ia restricted to the mountain-country alone ; and the more 
extended signification we can give to the Qur’an, the better ; 
then T reply that God — may His name be exalted and glorified — 
has clearly expressed the view I have taken, in the following 
words : “ And we gave as an inheritance unto the people who had 
been weak, the eastern quarters of the earth, and the western 
quarters thereof which we had blest,” * for both the plains of 
Palestine and its mountains are included in this saying. Therefore 
the words of the Israelites, ‘ Verily, therein is a people who are 
Giants,’* must be interpreted as meaning in the vicinity of the 
Holy Land. My second answer will be topographical. Inas- 
much as the children of Israel were commanded to make their 
entry into Al-Quds (the Holy City) while the Giants were in 
Jericho, which same lies in the valley of the Ghaur, between 
the mountain-country and the Dead Sea, and seeing that it 
is not possible for it to be argued that the Israelites were com- 
manded to journey by sea; then there remains no other way 
for them to have entered the Land except by way of the moun- 
tains, as in fact they did, for they entei*ed the Holy Land, from 
below Al-Balqa* and crossed over the Jordan to Jericho. More- 
over, whoever advances this proposition is reduced to one of two 
conclusions : either he must hold that the Israelites were com- 
manded not to enter the mountains of the Holy City, or he 
must affirm that the mountains of Jerusalem and of Ai-Balqi’ 
form no part of the Holy Land. Anyone who holds either of 
these two opinions cannot be seriously argued with. Now the 
jurisprudist Abu Dh.arr, when I put him in this dilemma, 
said, in answer to me : ‘ Yes, but you yourself can never 

have entered the Holy City, for had you done so you would have 
known that it lies in a plain, and not among the mountains.' 
However, Ar-Ra’is Abu-Muhamraad checked him, and said: He 
comes from there. 

i Qur’an, vii. I33f 

* Qur’an, v. 25. 
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I have heard my maternal uncle, ' Abdu-llah ibnu-^-Shawwa,’ 
relate that a certain SaUan having a mind to take possession of 
Dair Shamwil,^ which is a village lying about Sbfarsaki from Jeru- 
salem, spoke to the owner thereof, saying, ‘ Describe to me thy 
country.* And the man answered him : ‘ My village — may God 
give thee aid — is near to the heavens, lying far above the low- 
lands : poor in soft herbage, rich in oats : hard indeed must you 
labour and poor the return for your toil ; weeds flourish in abun- 
dance, and what almonds there are are bitter. You sow a bushel, 
you reap a bushel and even then the grain you sow is better than 
its produce.'* And the Sultan cried : ‘ Be off with you ; I'll have 
none of your village.’ 

Now, as regards the holy mountains of Syria, they are the 
following: Jabal Zaita (the Mount of Olives), which overhangs 
the Holy City ; and we have already made merition thereof. — Jabal 
Siddiqa, which lies between Tyre, Qadas, Baniyas and Saida. Here 
may be seen the Tomb of Siddiqa,^ with a mosque in its vicinity, 
in honour of which, a festival is held on the middle day of the 
month of Sha*ban when great numbers of the people of these towns 
make a pilgrimage to the Tomb, and the Deputy of the Sultan 
is also present. It so happened that once when I was sojourning 
in this part of the country, the middle of Sha‘banfell on a Friday, 
and I preached before the congregation at the invitation of the 
Qadhi Abu-l-Qasim ibiiu-l-‘Abba8. In my sermon I urged them 
to restore this mosque, which they did, and built also a pulpit 
therein. One of the stories I have heard them tell, is that when a 
dog in pursuit of any wild animal comes to tlie boundaries of this 
Sanctuary, he stops short ; and there are other stories told of a 
like kind. Jabal Lubnan is a continuation of Jabal Siddiqa. It 
abounds in trees, and in fruits which are common property. There 
are also to be found insignificant springs of water, where a number 
of devotees have made for themselves houses of straw. They live 
on those common land fruits, and earn money by cutting what 

1 The present Nehy SarnwUt a small bamlot of mud hovels, north of Jerusalem. 
This village is on a very high and commanding hill, and is said to be identical 
with Samuel’s native city, Kamathaim Sophim. Smith II. 6916. 

9 Reading Ji^t Vl instead of )ft 

(JL^ which does not give any sense at all. 

ft Yaqut calls the village where tho Tomb of §iddiq, the son of the Prophet 
J^alih, is situated A^-^ajarah (Vol. III. 260). 
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is knpwn ‘ »iid akamjrtl^Si inwi’, 9 thqr similar* 

wUiob they fjarry'iirta tbe towns ^or salfS. The^r nnmberSf 
b^ve^.much decreased of 4te.-^abaln4-Janlaii; lying over againsi^ 
the Lebanon in the direetion of Damasousy as we have stated* 
Here it was that 1 met Abu Is^aq^aLBallatiy with hie foi^y com-^ 
panions, all of them dressed in woollen garments. These people 
have a mosque in which they assemble for prayer, J found Abu 
Ishaq to be a veiy learned and pious jurisconsult of the sect Of 
^fyanu-^-Tbauri. I learned that they feed on acorns*— a fruit 
that is of the size of the date, but bitter.. It is split in half, md 
sweetened. It is then ground in a mill.® There is also found a 
species of wild barley, which these people mix'with the acoril-meal. 
Jabal Lukam. — ^ This is the roost populous motintain region of 
Syria/ also the largest in area and the most rich in fruit treed. At 
the present day, however, all this country is in the hands of the 
Armenians. Tarsus lies beyond these mountains, and Antioch is 
on this side of them» 

The Government of Syria. — This is in the hands of the Ruler of 
Egypt. Saifu-d-Daulah had formerly obtained possession of the 
northern portion of the country# Taxes are light in Syria, with 
the exception of those levied ou the caravanserais, which are op- 
pressive, as we have mentioned in our account of the Holy City. 
The property tax (called Hiroayah) is heavy. That of the Province 
of Qinnasrin and al-*Awa§im amounts to 360,000 Dinars. That of 
the Jordan Province is 170,000 Dinars. In Palestine it is 259,000 
Dinars ; and from the Damascus Province it amounts to 400,000 
Dinars and a few thousands more. In Ibn Kburdadhbah^s Book 
I have seen it set down that the State Land Tax (Eharaj) of the 
Qinnasrin Province was 400,000 Dinars ; that of the Him? Pro- 
vince 840,000 Dinars ; from the Jordan Province 350,000 Dinara p 
and from the Province of Palestine 500,000 DiUdrs. 

In its length.^ Syria goes from Midyan of Shu‘aib up to tho^ 


1 The Arundo Dona», 

^ Hence the somazae AUBallufi* 

» Mb. 0 reads “It is bitter, but tliey soak it in water till it becomes 
sweet. Then after drying it they grind it and make bread of it.“ 

^ Or Lukk^tn, c^led also Jabal Sikkirtl Formerly, thiec nan^ of LnkkSin 
extended hot only to the whole of Anti- Lebanon, i)ut also to the chad^ 
^nntains anciently called Amanus- Bee Geog. d’ Aboulf II, 7 xr, 4. 
n This paragraph is from Ms. G# 
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Frontier of the Greeks, and is thirty-Aine joultliey. The 

breadth of the Province varies— that portion lying against 

the ^ijaz is narrow,, while tow'ards the Nortliern Frontier it 
widens in extent, 

DISTANCES ALONG T&fi HIGH ROADS. 

From Halab to Balis is 2 daya.^ 

Prom Halab to Qinnasrln is 1 day. 

And it is the same to Al-A^arib.* 

From Halab to Manbij is 2 days. 

From Halab to Antakiyah is 6 days. 

Prom Antakiyah to ahLSdhiqiyyah is 3 dnys. 

From Manbij to the Euphrates is 1 stage. 

From Hims to Jasiyah is 1 stage. 

Thence to Ya‘ath® is 1 stage. 

Thence to Ba^labakk is J a stage. 

Tlience to az-Zabadani is 1 stage. 

Thence to Damascus is 1 stage. 

From Hims to Sbarasln* is 1 stage, 

1 From a reference to above, p. 161, it will be seen that AbMaquddasI 
has not assigned any definite length to the stfige or march (Marhalah), It is 
sometimes 6 or 7 farsaMs or more; sometimes more than 10 fmsaM^y and it 
may even be less than 6. He ordinarily compntes the mar^alciK however, at 
between € and 7 farsakjkSy or taking the farsaM at from 3^ to 4 English miles, 
about| 35 English miles. 

8 Yaqut writes (I. 114) that Al-Atharib is tlie name of a well-known 
fortress between Aleppo and Antioch, at abont 3 farsaMs from the former. 
The fortress had already fallen in mins at the time he wrote. He further 
states that at the foot of the bill on which the fortress was situated, there is 
a village called, after the fort, AbAjikarib. 

B Called by Qadamah This is the road from ^im$ to Damascus 

through the Biqa* orCoelesyria. The distances in miles according to Qudimah 
are as follows ; from IJin§ to Jusiyah 13 M. — Ya'aik 20 M.— BaMabakk 8 M.— 
and thence to Damasoae, turning On the left to a mountain called Earn!, 
50 M. 

4 Called by Qudamnh ShamsTnu-sh-gkA^ai'. The distances in miles aro 
as follows: from ^imf to ghamsin 18 M*-r*Qira 28 M. — an-Nabk 12 M.^ 
ahQuj;ayyifah 20 M.— -Damasons 24 M. 

Qara is writtmi in Yaqut Qarah. He says it is so called. frOm being situated 
on a jsmall detached mountain, such a mountain being called in Arabic qdirah. 
The village is wholly inhabited by Christians. It is large and posseBsea 
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Thmci to is i stage. 

'Tkenoe to aa^ITabk is 1 stage* 

iCfaenoe toal^^QatayyifsIi is 1 Stage. 

Thence to Damascas is 1 stage. 

From to Salatnijyah is 1 stage. 

Tfaoaco to aI«Qfi4al^ ^ stages. 

Thence to ad-Darr&^ah the same.. 

Thence to ar-Ru^afah is the same. 

Thence to ar*RaqqaK is | a march. 

Fit)m Himi to Hamat is 1 stage. 

Thence to Shaizai** is 1 stage. 

Thence to E^afar-Jab^ isj stage. 

several ranning springs, alongside of which they cultivate. (IT. 12), 
Bobinson in his map marks Qira as the ancient JChara, 

An.Nabk is described by Yaqut (TV. 789} as a pleasant village in the dis- 
trict of Dhata»dh-Dhakha*ir. between fjlims and Damascus. It possesses a 
spring remarkable for its coolness in sanuner and the sweetness and limpidity 
of its waters. 

Al-Qntayyifah is beyond ^aniyyatu-U*Uq£b (a hill overlooking the oampiugn 
of Damascas). for those coming from the direction of i^im?, and is situated 
on the edge of the desert. Yaqut (IT. 14i). Robinson marks it as the site 
of Thelsese. - r 

t Yaqut (IT. 95) says that al-Qastal is the name of a place or a district 
between Ifim? and Damascas. Abn-bFida^ also cites it as the name of a region. 
It is incloded in the district called ab^Awsfim. 

Ad«>Barra*ah is evidently a oormpt reading for a2-2Sarra*ah, which la the 
name of several places in Syria and elsewhere. Iba Bhnrd&dhbah ^p. 98) 
has the right readiiig. 

Ar-Buplfah is generally known as Bufafat-RMlwi. from having been found- 
ed or rather restored by the Umayyad Oaliph Hish^m ibn *Abdi.l-Malik. It 
is situate in the desert, opposite to Baqqah, and at a day’s journey west of 
the Enphrates. Yiqut II. 784. Abul-l-Fidif, XI. 47. 

The distances in miles between these )>lacias are «s foUqws : to 

Salamiyyah 24 X.r--al-Qat| 9 al 30 M.«-«z-Zarri’ah 86 If.— ar-Ea|dfab 40 X.— 
ar-Baqqah 24 X. 

2 In the didtriet ci Apameia, situated on the Oi^tes, which flows to the 
north of it. M. Gnyard is mistaken in identifying ghaizar with the ancient 
Osssmwa Philippi, see Oeog-d^Abeolt II, 29 a 5./ Sb^laar is remarkable for 
its beanttf fd hydrauBc auuditiies. 

2 A small town in a waterless desert, where they manufactuve earthen 
^ots for expovtathm. The distaaoet along the tbateftoiii IjEiift? to Qalab jUre 
as foUcfws : to Hbmih 24 X.**-*Sb 2 ii 2 ir S' X%-— RnfaHisb l8 X. From 

Qsintasrlfi lo the distatioe is baiy tsrelre inlies. 
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Thence to Qinnasrin is 1 stage. 

Thence to Halab is 1 stage. 

It is a two-days* journey from Damascus to either of the follow- 
ing towns, namely, Ba‘labakk, Tarabulus, Bairut, Said4, Baniyas, 
Haiiran, Al-Ba-^aniyyah and Adhri*at. 

From Damascus to the furthest limit of the Ghutah (the fertile 
})lain suiTounding the city) or to Bait Sar‘a is in either case 1 stage. 

From Damascus to al-Kuswah^ is 2 baridSf or 6 miles. 

Thence to Ja.sim is 1 stage. 

Thence to Fiq is the same. 

Thence to Tiberias is 1 harid. 

From Baniyas to Qadas or to Jnbb Yusuf (Joseph’s Pit)* is in 
either case 2 harids. 

From Bairut to Said^, or to Tarabulus is in either case 1 stage. 

From Tiberias to al-Lajjfin, or to either Jubb Yusuf, Baisan, 
‘Aqabat Afiq,^ al-Ja^ish, or Kafar Kala^ is in every case 1 stage. 

From Tiberias to Adhri^at^ or to Qadas is 1 stage. 

From ^Aqabat Afiq to I^awa is 1 stage. 

And thence to Damascus is 1 stage. 

From Jubb Yusuf to Baniyas is 1 stage. 

From al-Lajjun to Qalansuwah® is 1 stage. 

Thence to ar-Ramlah is 1 stage. 

A The distances in miles are as follows: Damascus to al-Kuswah 12 M. — 
.lasim 24 M — Fiq 24 M. — l^abariyyah 6 M. 

Al-Kuswah according to Yaqiit (IV. 275) is the first station on the road 
from Damascus to Egypt. Jasim is the birthplace of the celebrated poet 
Abu Tamraara, author of the Hamdsah. Fiq or Afiq is the ancient Apheca, 
near the Lake of Tiberias. 

2 See Yaqut II. 18. The well into which Joseph’s brothers threw him, 
situated according to some near the greater Jordan (the upper Jordan, 
between Bahr Huleh and the sea of Tiberias), between Baniyas and Tiberias, 
at 12 miles’ distance from the latter, from the direction of Damascas. Others 
say that it was between Nabulus and one of its villages called Sinjil. 

8 A long pass of about two milos leading over the mountains from 
Haiiran to al-Ghaur, t.e., the Valley of the Jordan, The village of Afiq or 
Apheca is at the head of the pass from the side of Bauran. See Yaqut I. 332 

^ This is the village called by Qudamah Kafar-Laild, which he places 
at a distance of 15 miles from Tiberias. Abu-l-Fida’ (II. 28 n 3) has a village 
bv the name of Kafar4 which he places in Wadi Kan‘an, at 12 miles from 
Jnbb Yusuf. 

This and the following three distances are taken from Ms.C. 

' * Yaqut IV. 167. Qudamah places it at 20 miles from al-Lnjjun .and 

40 
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Or if you prefer, you can go from al-Lajjun to Kafar SabS by 
the post road in 1 march, and thence to ar-R»amIah in 1 march. 

From Baisan to Ta*Ssir^ is 2 harids^ thence to Kabulus is the 
same, and thence to Jerusalem is 1 stage. 

From J ttbb Ydsuf to Qaryata-l-‘UyuQ* is 2 stages. 

Thence to al-Qar'dn is 1 stage. 

Thence to ‘ Ainu-1- Jarr® is 1 stage. 

Thence to Ba‘labakk is 1 stage. 

This route goes by the name of yariqu-l-Madarij, ‘ the Road of 
Ladders.' 

From al-Jashgh to Sur is 1 stage. 

From §ar to SaidA is 1 stage. 

From Sur to Qadas, or to Majd Salam,* is 2 harids ; and from 
Majd Salam to Baniyas is 2 hands. 

From Tiberias to ‘Akk4 is 2 stages. 

From either Nabulus, or Qadas, or Saida, or JSur, to the Jabal 
Lubnan (Lebanon Mountains), is in every case about 1 stage. 

From ‘Akk4 to Sur, or from ^Akkll to al-Kanisah,® is in each 
case 1 stage. 

From ar-Ramlah to either Jerusalem, or Bait Jibril, or ^Asqalan 

24 from ar-Bamlah, on the Wad! Ar&. Qalansnwali is still extant. See 
Qnatrem^re, H%8t. des Suit, 3fam., p. 258. According to Le Strange it occupied 
the site of the Castle of Plans of the Crusading age. 

I Ta'asir has been suggested as the possible site of Jirzah, once the 
capital of Israel (Joshua xii. 24). It is marked in K. J.*s Map of Palestine 
(Be) as Teyasir, and is there said to be the ancient Asher. 

> In Qudamah it is called al-‘Uyun (the ancient Ijon, now Tell Dibbin;. 
The distances in miles along this road in Qudgmah are as follows : From 
Ba'labakk to ‘Ainu-l-Jarr 20 M. ; al-Qar'un, a station at the bottom of the 
valley, 16 M. ; thence, passing through the village of al-‘Uyun, to KafarlailA 
20 M. ; Tftbariyyah 16 M. 

8 ‘Ainu-1- Jarr is now contracted into ‘Anjar (Aboulf 11. 7 n 6). It 
is situated in the Biqa‘ plain, and has in its neighbourhood great ruins of 
hewn stones, which have been suggested as the site of the ancient town of 
Chalcis ad Belum. See Smith’s D of G. and R. Geog. I. 698b. 

4 The Mss. have Majd Salam as above, which is evidently a mistranscrip- 
tion for Majdal Salam. In the map of van de Velde there appears near this 
place a Mejdel Selim, situated to the east of the ruins of Selim (Khurbet 
Selim). Sprenger proposes Maajid Salam. 

8 Ms. C. According to M. de Goeje this probably represents the pre- 
sent Tell Keniseh, a short distance north of ^A-|:hl! t^ . on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 
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or as-Sukkariyjab,^ or G^iazzah, or to Kafar Sdbi, by the poat- 
road, is ia each case 1 stage. 

From ar-Ramlah to Nabulus, or to Kafar Sallam, or to Masjid 
Ibrahim,* or to Aiiba*, is in every case 1 stage. 

From ar-Ramlah to Yafah, or to al-Mahuz,* or to Arsuf, or to 
Azdad, or to Rafab^ is in each case 1 stage. 

From Jerusalem to either Bait Jibril, or Masjid Ibrahim, or the 
Jordan River, is in every case J stage. 

From Jerusalem to Nabulus is 1 march ; and from Jerusalem to 
Ariha’ is 2 harids. 

From ‘Asqalan to Yafah, or to Rafah is in each case 1 stage.^ 

From Ghazzah to Bait Jibril, or to Azdud, or to Rafah, is in 
overy case 1 stage. 

From Masjid Ibrahim to Qawus is 1 stage, and thence to Sn|^ar 
is 1 stage. 

From Kafar Sabi to Qalansnwah is 1 stage.® 

From the Jordan River to ‘Amman is 1 stage. 

From Nabulus to either Ariha', or to Kafar Sallam, or to Baisan 
is in every case 1 stage. 

From Ariha’ to Baitu-r-Ram is 2 harids ; and thence to ‘Ammun 
is 1 stage. 

From Sughar to Ma’ab is 1 stage. 

And from Sughar to Wail ah is 4 stages.'^ 

From ‘Amman either to Ma'ab, or to az-Zuraiqa\* is in each 
-case 1 stage. 

From az-Zuraiqa* to A^ri‘at is 1 ptage, and from Adhri‘at to 
Damascus is 2 stages. 

i The first station on the road from ar-Ramlah to Wailab, on the gulf 
of Akabab. 

* That is, Hebron, 

* This is Maljuz Yabna (lamnia), referred to on page 177 of the Text. 

* The ancient Raphia, a maritime city in the extreme south of Pales- 
tine, a day’s march, or, according to Ynqut, 18 miles from Gaza. See Smith 
II. 692a. 

B From Ms. C. Bafab, according to Yaqut, is two days’ march from 
Asoalon. 

* From Ms. 0. 

1 From Ms. 0. 

* Diminutivev form of a»-Zarqa’, mentioned on page 26 of the Text 
(p, 41 of this Translation) as a station on the road to Damascus. Az«!2avqii,’' 
is ths present (^al'at ZarqA, on the Zarqi* (or Jabbok) River.. 
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From Qaisariyyah to either Kafar Sail 5m, or Kafarsaba, or 
Arsuf, or al-Kanisah, is iu every case 1 stage. 

From Yafah to ‘Asqalaa is 1 stage. 

THE PROVINCE OF EGYPT (MISR). 

This is the Province in the possession of which Pharaoh gloried 
over all mankind,^ and which in the hands of Joseph maintained 
the inhabitants of the entire World. There will you find vestiges 
of most of the Prophets, the Wilderness, and the Mount of Sinai, 
the monumental works of Joseph and the scenes of the miracles of 
Moses ; and it was thither that Mary fled with Jesus. Also has 
God repeatedly mentioned this country in the Qur’an, and thus 
demonstrated its pre-eminence to all men. It is one of the two 
wings of the World,* and possesses besides countless excellences. 
Its metropolis is the Vault of Islam^ ; its river is the most 
magnificent of rivers ; its bountifnl crops help to keep the 
Hijaz populated ; and the pilgrim season is brightened by the 
crowds of its populace. Both Bast and West are, in fact, 
indebted to this laud, which God has placed betwixt the two 
seas, and the name of which He has extolled through the 
regions of the sunrise and of the sunset. It is enough to say that 
Syria with all its greatness is an outlying district of it, and 
that the Hijaz and its whole population is dependent on it 
for sustenance ! It has also been said that it is the “ high 
place of which mention is made in the Qur’an ; ^ while its 

1 The reference is to Qur’an Xliii, 50 — “And Pharaoh proclaimed amongst 
his people ; said he, “ O my people ! is not the kingdom of Egypt mine ? 
and these rivers that flow beneath me ? etc. ” 

S The earth has been represented in the form of a bird, with Al-Ba§rah and 
Egypt for its wings. This is intended to convey the idea that were these 
two regions to be destroyed, the whole world would go to ruin, as in a great 
mensnre it depends on them for its supplies. See Yaqut, IV. 546, line 12 

8 The word ^ or “vault” is used among the Arabs for any place 
which serves as a centre to other places, and which exercises a sort of 
aupremacy. The term (*^51 “Vault of Islam,” was nob a surname' 
of Al-Bn$rah alone, but of other great towns. See Dozy’s SuppUment aux 
Dictionnaires Arahes, 

4 Qur’an, xxiii, 52 — “ And we made the son of Mary and his mother 
a sign ; and we lodged them both on a high place^ furnished with security, and 
a spring.” According to the commentators, the place here intended is 
Jerusalem, or Damascus, or Ramlah of Palestine, or Egypt, the villages 
■of the latter country being mostly on hills. Batdhdtoi in loco. 
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river flows witK honey in Paradise.^ It lias again * become tlie 
residence of the Commander of the Faithful, thus ousting Bagh* 
dad till Judgment-day® ; its metropolis is now the proudest posses- 
sion of the Muslims. However, dearth in this land continues for 
seven consecutive years, and gi apes and figs are dear. Moreover, 
the customs of the Copts prevail here ; and the inhabitants are 
often subject to widespread calamities. The country was colo- 
nized by Misr,''* the son of Ham, son of Noah (on whom be peace) 
The annexed figure is the map of the country. 

The Province of Egypt we have divided into seven districts 
six of which are populated. It contains besides wide territories 
with many large villages in them. The reason why there are 
not many towns in Egypt is that the majority of the country 
people are Copts, and as their boroughs do not possess 
a “ pulpit,” they cannot be called “ towns,” in the sense we 
have adopted in this book. Beginning from the direction 
of Syria, the districts are : 1. Al-Jifar^ ; 2. Al-Hauf® ; 

1 It is said on the autV>ority of Ka'bn-l-Ahbar that fonr of the rivers of 
Paradise have been placed on earth by God, who will take them back 
to heaven at the end of the world the Nile, which is the river of honey 
in Paradise ; the Euphrates the river of wine ; Saihan, the river of pure 
water ; and Jaihan, or according to another version the Tigris, the river of 
milk. See Suyutl’s Husnu-l-Miihadharah, II. 183. 

8 This is not a histoi ically correct fact, as Egypt had never been a seat of 
the Caliphate before its conquest by the Fatimites. For some time before the 
advent of this dynasty, Egypt had been lost to the Caliphs of Baghdad, and 
was governed by independent rulers , perhaps the reference here is to its 
again coming under the sway of the Caliphate, although under a different 
family 

8 The dynasty of the Fatimite Caliphs in Egypt, barely lasted two hnndred 
years 

Misr recalls Mizraim, which in the Bible designates Egypt. According 
to Yaqut (IV, 545), Misr was the son of Mizraim, the son of Ham. 

6 Al-Jifiir, otherwise called Rtmdl M%§r the (sands of Egypt), is the eastern 
boundary of Egypt, a region mostly arid and barren, but neither uninhabited 
nor unfrequented by travellers. In this region lay the principal mineral 
wealth of Egypt. It takes its Arabic name from the cisterns which still 
marks its caravan tracks. For a full description of this district, see 
Smith’s Dictionary of G. & R Geog , under Aegyptus, Vol. I p. 37. 

8 Al-IJauf is a name for all the country below Cairo and on the east side of 
the Nile. The country on the opposite side is known as Ar-Rif, and includes 
the Delta. The districts of Al-IIauf and Ar-RIf contain the largest number of 
villages and towns in Egypt. According to Yaqut the IJauf is partitioned 
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8, Ar-Rifi; 4. Iskandariyyah (Alexandria); 5. Maqaduniyah^ 
6. Af. Sa*id3; 7. Al-Wal^at (the Oases). 

1. The District of Al-JifXe, Its capital is Al-Faram5. Ito 
chief towns are : Al-Baqqarah, Al-Warradah, Al-'Arish.^ 

2. The District of Al-Hauf. Its capital is Bilbais, and among 
its towns are : Masbtul, Jurjlr,^ Faqus,® Ghaifa*^ Dabqu,® Tfinah,^ 
Barrim, al-Qiilziitn. 

3. The District of An-RiP. Its captial is a]-‘Ahba8iyyah, 
Among its cities are : Shubru,*® Damanhiir, Sanhur, Benha-]- 
‘Asal) Shatnuf, Mali], Mahallat-Sidr, Mahallat-Karrnin, nUMahal- 
latu^l-Kabirah, Sandafa, Damirah, Bfirah, Daqalilah, Ma^allat- 

into an Eastern Ilauf, conterminous with the desert, and a Western Qanf 
which extends to the limits of Damietta. 

1 Ar-Rif desi^nfttes now the whole of Lower Eprypt. Acoordinp to the text 
of MS. 0., Ar-Rif is the name of the country stretching along both banks of 
the Nile, the Hauf being further to the east. 

* The name Macedonia was applied by Arab geographers to the country 
round the capital of Egypt. The Macedonian Era in Egypt extended from 
the foundation of Alexandria, in B.C, 832, to the death of Cleopatra, in 
B.C. 80. 

8 The province of Upper Egypt. 

4 Al-‘Arish is the Rhinocorura of Classical writers. It is situated on the 
confines of Egypt and Palestine, and is about half a mile from the sea. Al- 
Baqqirah and al-Warradah are both small villages in the midst of the sands 
on the rond from AI-^Arish to Al-Paramaor Pelusium. The distances in mites 
are as follows : from Al-‘Arish to Al-Warradah, on the south-west, 18 miles ; 
from Al-Warradah to Al-Baqqarah, 20 miles ; and from Al-Baqqarah to Al- 
Farama on the sea-coast, 24 miles. 

8 Yaqut writes the word Jarjir. Jnrjir is a station on the summer caravan 
route between Al-Fararaa and the capital of Egypt, and is 30 miles distant 
from the former. See Qudamnh (Biblio. Geog. Arab, part 6, p 220). 

8 The Tell-Falcoos of the maps, also called Al-Ghadhirab. It is 24 miles 
distant from Jurjir, on the road to the Capital. 

1 Ghaifah, a village and a pilgrim station at a day’s march from the 
Capital. 

8 This place is more commonly known as Dabiq, whence the fine stuff called 
dahtqh which was manufactured here, derives its name. The place had al- 
ready fallen in ruins in the time of Yaqut. 

9 Toona Island in Lake Menzaleh, It was famous for its manufacture of 
fine stuffs. 

10 Galled in the list of the towns of Egypt on page 54 of the text Shnbm- 

wazah. The word gh^ibru or ghubra forms part of the names of a large 
number of places in Egypt, as many as fifty-three being cited by the 

author of AUMustitarik, 
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Zaid, Mal^allat-Haf?, Mahallat-ZiySd, Sanhura-^-^ugbrS, 
Baris.^ 

4. The District of Albxandeea. Its capital is of the same 
name. Among its cities are: Ar-Rasjiid (Rosefcta), MaryuJ,* 
Phatn-l- H amam, Barullus. 

5. The District of MaqacCniyah.® Its capital is Al-Fustat, 
which is also the Metropolis. Among its towns are : Al-*Aziziyyah, 
al-Jizah, ‘ Ain-Shams. 

6. The District of A§-Sa‘Td. Its capital is Uswan. Among its 
towns are : Hulwan, Qu?, lUimira, Bulyana, * Allaqi, Ajma‘, Busir,* 
nl-Fayyum, Ushmunain, Sumnsta, Tandah, X^^ha, Bahnasah, 
Qais. 

Over aginst the district of Al-Hauf there are two islands in two 
lakes, on which are situated the towns of Tianis and Dimyat 
(Damietta). 

Al-Farama^ on the shore of the Grreciaa Sea [the Mediterranean] 

1 Most of the above places are described by Edrisi as large villages, situated 
in fertile districts. 

5 The ancient Mareia or Marea, situated nearly due south of Alexandria 
on a peninsula, in the south of the lake Mareotis, now Birlcet-pl-Mariout, 
Mareia was formerly one of the principal towns in the Delta, and was cele- 
brated for the wine it produced. See Smith’s Dictionary of G. and R. Geogra- 
phy, Vol. II, 2^72 b. 

8 According to Tbnu-l-FaqIh, the name of Egypt in Old Greek is Mace- 
donia. Al-Muqaddasi, however, restricts this to the district round the capi- 
tal of Egypt After citing the opinion of I bn Kliurdadhbah that Macedonia 
is one of the dependencies of Constantinople, Y^ut adds he is unable to 
decide which of the two statements is the true one. It may be concluded 
therefore that the name Macedonia was given to this district of Egypt, in 
ignorance of the real^ situation of Macedonia. It is not improbable that a 
district of Egypt was called by this name consequent on the Greek conquest 
of the country, but no clHSsical writer has mentioned this to be so. 

♦ The village of Behneseh stands on part of the site of Oxyrynohus, which 
was the chief town of a nome in Lower Egypt, and was situated between the 
western bank of the Nile and the Joseph-canal. Some remains of the ancient 
city are still extant. See Smith’s Dictionary of G. and R. Geog. under Oxy- 
rynehus. 

6 The Felusium of classical writers, and the Sin of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The Arabic Al-Parama is the Egyptian Peremoun or Peromi, which means 
the city of the ooze or mud Al-Farama was remarkable as a place of great 
strength, and as the key of the Delta ; but since the conquest of Egypt by 
the Arabs, it almost disappears from history. Its ruins are found at Tineh, 
near Damietta. (See Smith’s Diet, of G and R. Geog., II. 572b ) YAqut 
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is the capital of Al-Jifar district, at a distance of one farsaih from 
the sea. It is flourisbing and populous ; is commanded by a for- 
tress, and has fine markets. The town is situated in a salt marsh, 
which accounts for its water being brackish. The neighbour- 
hood of Al-Farama is the hunting ground for quails, and the 
home of excellent fish. Diverse things of opposite character and 
many other products of nature are to be found here. Several 
roads converge round this well-known and important town ; its 
water, however, is saltish and the flesh of its birds causes sick- 
ness. The whole of this district of Al-Jifar is covered with 
golden sands, and the towns we have mentioned are scattered all 
over it. The district is intersected by roads and abounds in 
palm groves and wells, while at tbe distance of every six miles there 
is a shop. At times, however, the wind plays upon the sands, and 
covers the beaten tracks, rendering travelling through the district 
a matter of difficulty. 

Bilbaithesi is capital of Al-Hauf. It is large and flourishing and 
abounds in villages and cultivated fields. The buildings are of mud. 
Al-Mashtul* possesses many mills, and supplies tbe Hijaz with the 
major quantity of its provisions in the way of flour and biscuits. 
I counted, in a single season of the year, the number of loads 
exported, and found that as many as three thousand camels’ loads 
were exported in every week, — being all grains and flour. Al- 
Qulzum® is an ancient town at the extremity of the Sea of 

(III. 883) mentions a tradition of the Egyptians to the effect that at one 
time Al-Farama was connected by land with the island of Cyprus. He also 
says that the town possessed quarries of black and white marble which are 
now submerged by the sea 

1 More correctly Bilbis, which is more in accord with its Egyptian appella- 
tion Phelbi8. Some Arab writers place the land of Goshen in the neighbour- 
hood of Bilbais (See Reinand’s Abul-Fida’ II 166, note 4) 

* Yaqub(IV’. 637) says that Mashtul is the name of two villages, both 
fiituated in the Sharqivyah. or Eastern, district. The first, which is on the 
right of the road leading from the capital, is called Mashtuln-t-Tawahin or 
Mashtul of the Mills, and is a well-built place yielding a large revenue The 
other is called Mashtulu-bQadhi. The distance from Al Qahirah to Mashtul 
is 18 miles, the road passing through ‘Ain Shams and Al-Kumu-l-Ahmar. 

^ From the Greek fcM/jua which means ‘ a place washed by the waves, the 
eea-beach.* Yaqut derives it from an Arabic root, qalzama, meaning ‘to 
swallow, * and says that the gulf on which it is situated was so called from 
its dangerous character to navigation. Here, he says, wore Pharaoh and his 
people drowned. 
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China. It is a dry and and place, waterless and without herb- 
age or cultivation ; nor is there found any milk, or fuel or trees 
nor grapes or any fruit. Water is brought to them in ships, and 
also on the backs of camels from a place at a distance of six 
miles called Suwais [Suez] ; drinkable water but of very bad 
quality. A common saying here is the following, ‘ The provisions 
of the inhabitants of Qulzum come from Bilbais ; their drinking 
water comes from Suvvais ; they eat goat’s meat and use the roofs of 
their houses for fuel.’ It is one of the filthiest spots in the world, 
and the waters of the baths are intensely bitter. A dreary and 
depressing place, the route to which is beset with difficulties; still, 
its mosques aie well built, and it contains palatial buildings and 
profitable marts; it is the store-house of Egypt and the port of 
the Hijaz and a basis of supplies for pilgrims. [As an instance 
of the scarcity of fuel there 1 may mention that] I once bought 
a dirham’s worth of gourds, and bad to spend another dirham 
on fuel [with which to cook them]. This is not a pleasant 
district, and I see no advantage in giving an account of the re- 
maining towns in it. 

Al-‘Abbasiyyah ^ is the capital of Ar-Rif district. It is an 
ancient town, populous and pleasant. It obtains its supply of 
drinking-water from the Nile, and is a place of great fertility 
and abundance. The buildings are more spacious than those of 
Misr.2 Divers articles of opposite kinds are to be found here, 
which are however imported from outside. The town has also 
a good mosque built ot brick, possesses ample supplies and is 
besides an irnpurtaut centre. Al-Mahallatu-l-Kabirah [is divided 
by the river into] two sides, the further side being called 
Sandafa. On each of these sides there is a mosque, that of the 


1 From footnote c on pnge 194 of the text, it is evident that M. de Goeje 
takes this ‘Abbasiyyah to bo the same as Qa^r ‘Abbasah, or simply 'Abbasah, 
mentioned in Yaqub (Itl. 600) as the first Egyptian town in the direction 
of Syria, at a distance of 15 fursaJ^s from Al-Qahirah. The latter, however, 
cannot be the ‘Abbasiyyah of our text j for, while Yaqut and Abu-1-Fida’ agree 
that ‘Abbasah is quite a modern town, it having been foanded by 'Abbasah 
the daughter of Ahmad ibu Tulun at about 893 of our era, Muqaddasi ascribes 
to ‘Abbasiyyah a groat antiquity Besides, as the capital of Ar-Rif dis- 
trict, its position must be within the Delta ; while Qa?r ‘Abbasah must 
have stood much farther to the east, 

8 The capital of Egypt 

4X 
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MafeallaU being placed in its centre and that of Sandafa plea- 
santly situated on the bank of the river. 

The Maballah quarter is more populous and has a good oil market. 
People go backwards and fo» wards in boats : so tliat in my mind 
I likened it to Wasit. Damiraii also is on the river bank ; it is 
both extensive and populous. Its melons are of rare excellence. 

Al-lskandariyyah [Alexandria] ^ is a handsome town on the 
197 shore of the Grecian sea, possessing an impregnable fortress. It 
is a noble city, abounding in pious and devout men. The in- 
habitants obtain their supply of drinking- water from the Nile, which 
reaches them in the season of its flood through an aqueduct 
filling their cisterns. The town resembles Syria in its climate and 
customs; it receives a copious supply of rain; and collects to- 
gether the products of diverse climes. Tlie surrounding district 
is very fertile, and produces excellent fruits and fine giapes. The 
town itself is agreeable and clean ; and the buildings are of 
marine stone. There are marble quarries also. It possesses 
two mosques. The cisterns have doors which are closed at 
night lest thieves should make their way up through them. 
All the towns in this district are populous and pleasant, and 
round about them grow the carob and olives and almonds; and 
their fields are dependent only on rain. Near Alexandria the 
Nile discharges itself into the Sea of Eum. The city was 
founded by ZuT Qarnain,^ and a strange story is told in con- 
nection with its foundation.^ 

Al-Fustat * is a metropolis in every sense of the word ; for in 


1 Alexandria was founded by Alexander the Great in B.C. 332. It passed 
into the hands of the Arabs in A.D 640. 

8 ^3 Zu'l Qaina^Uf Alexander the Gi^at. 

Beading instead of the reading of the 

text. Of. Yaqut, I. 256 et seq. 

4 Fusja); or Old Cairo was built in the neighbourhood of Memphis ; bat 
unlike the old capital of Egypt, it was built on the eastern bank of the river. 
As we gather from Y^ut (III. 896), it was the policy of * IJmar to have the 
capital of the newly-conqnered countries so situated ns to be freely accessible 
by land from the centre of Government, no large river being allowed to inter- 
vene between the Caliph and his lientenants. As for the name Fusf.df, which 
means “ Pavilion/’ a pretty story is told of how when ‘Amr ibuu*l-‘ A? had 
made himself master of the fortress which had stood on the site of the new 
^ity, and was on the point of marching on Alexandria^ when he ordered his 
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addition to having within it all the departments of the State, it is 
the seat of residence of the Commander of the Faithful himself. It 
is situated midway between the Occident and the main country of 
the Arabs, is of wide extent and is very populous. The district 
around it is beautifully verdant. Its fame has spread and its 
glory has increased, for verily it is the capital of Egypt, it has 
effaced Ba ghd ad and is the glory of Islam and the centre of the 
world’s commerce. The City of Peace ^ cannot compare with it in 
greatness. It is the treasure-house of the West and the emporium 
of the East, and its seasons are fruitful. Among the capitals none 
is more populous than this city, which teems with great and 
learned men. Its commercial products and specialities are wonder- 
ful, and its markets, and means of livelihood, excellent. Its baths 
are the acme of perfection, a.nd its market-places are goodly and 
pleasing In no city of Islam is the mosque so thronged with 
large congiegations, nor are the people so richly adorned; 
nor can any river bank boast of more boats than this. The 
city is more populous than Naisabur, finer than Al-Ba^rali 
and larger than Damascus. Its viands are delicate and its 
savoury meats delicious; sweetmeats are cheap, and bananas and 
fresh dates plentiful, vegetables and firewood are abundant. The 
water is wholesome and the air health giving. It is a veritable 
mine of learned men. The winter here is very pleasant. The 
inhabitants are peaceable and prosperous, and very kind and 
charitable. They read the Qur’an with a pleasant intonation ; and 
they are well known for their devotion to good deeds ; while the 
sincerity of their worship is known throughout the world. They 198 
enjoy freedom from injurious rains, and are secure against tur- 
bulent evildoers. They exercise great judgment in the selection 
of their preachers and their leaders in prayer, nor do they place 
at their head any but the good and virtuous, at however great a 
cost to themselves. Their judge is always a man of dignity, and 


tent to be struck, and it was discovered tliat a dove had built her nest at the 
head of the pole. “ She has taken sanctuary with us ! ” said ‘Atnr, “ let the 
tent stand where it is till the eggs have hatched and the young are on the 
wing.” This was done, and when subsequently the city was built on this spot 
it was named “ the Pavilion ” in memory of this incident. 

1 The F&.tjimids removed the seat of Government from Al-Mahdiyyah to 
Cairo in A.H. 362 (A.D. 972j. Their dynasty came to an end in A.H. 667 

(A.D.im). 
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tkeir muliktasih has the authority of a prince. They are never 
exempt from the supervision of the Sultan and his minister. 
Had it not also many defects this city would be without equal 
in the whole world. The town stretches for about two-thirds 
of a farsa^, in tiers one above the other. It was formerly 
composed of two quarters [one on either side of the river], 
namely, Fustat and Al-Jizah, but later on one of the Caliphs of 
of the House of ‘Abbas opened a canal from the river encircling 
one portion of the town, and this portion henceforth became 
known as Al-Jazirab [the Island] because it lay between 
tbe main river and the canal. The canal itself was called 
“the Canal of the Prince of the Faithful’* ^ ; it supplies the 
town with drinking-water. The houses in Misr are each of 
four stories, or five, like watchtowers. Light is admitted from 
openings in the centre. I have heard it stated that as many 
as two hundred persons live in a single house; and they say 
that when Al-^asan ibn Aljimad Al-Qarmati entered Misr,* the 
people went out to meet him ; and he, seeing them like a 
cloud of locusts, was alarmed and asked what this meant. The 
reply was, ‘ These are only the sight-seers of Misr,’ and those 
who do not come out are still more numerous.’ I was one 
day walking along the bank of the river, and wondering at the 
great number of ships at anchor or under way when a man 
accosted me, saying, * Of what country art thou P * I replied, ‘ I 
am from the Holy City.’ He then said, “ It is a large city, but I 
tell thee, my friend (may Cod preserve thy honour), that of ves- 

I The canal here referred to ia the canal of Trajan, which was completed 
In A.D. 106. At the period of the Ma\?aminadan conquest, this canal had 
fallen into decay ; but it was repaired and reoperted by ‘Amribnu-l-A?, at the 
cctnmand of the then Caliph ‘Umar ibuii-l» Kh. attab. Hence, the canal came to be 
known as Amiri-l*Mu*mtnin, or “Canal of the Commander of the Faithful. 

Daring the reign of Al-Mansur, the second Caliph of the House of ‘Abbfts, the 
caual was ordered to be filled up in order to prevent supplies being carried to 
the rebel of Medina, the ‘ Alawid Mohammad ibn ‘Abdi-llfth ibni-l-Hasan. How 
faulty Muqaddasi’s knowledge of history was, will appear from his ascribing 
the opening of this canal to the very dynasty who were responsible for its ruin. 

* This was in A.H. 363 (A.D. 073). The mshldids had to pay a yearly 
tribute to the Qaramitah ; but when Sgypt came under the sway of the Fifi- 
mids, Al-Ma*izz stopped this tribute. Al>Qarmati marched on Cairo to reduce 
his enemy j but being out-witted, he had to fall back, and died on his way 
to h« capital, Al-Ahsa’. See Abn-l-Mal?asm, II. 446 ; Ibnu-l-Ajfeliii’, VIIT, 9. 
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sels along this shore and of vessels that have left it for different 
towns and villages, so many are there that were they to go to 
your native town they would be able to carry away its inhabi- 
tants, and all that appertains to it, with the stones theieof and 
the wood thereof, so tiiat one should say, * There was once a 
city here.’ ” I once heard it said that nearly ten thousand wor- 
shippers stand in front of the Imam during the Friday prayers.^ 

This statement I could not believe until I went one Friday 
among the early attendants to the Suqu-t-Tair^^ when I found 
the case nearly as was stated. And once, on arriving somewhat 
late to the Friday prayers I found the lines of worshippers ex- 
tending to more than a thousand yards from the mosque, and I 
saw the market-places, and the places of worship, and tli'e shops 
that surround the mosque filled on every side with worshippers. 199 
This mosque is known as As^SuJlanu^ It was founded by ‘Amr 
ibnu-l-‘A8,* whose pulpit ^ is still preserved. The mosque is well 
built with mosaic patterns here and there on its walls. It is 
supported on pillars of marble and is larger than the mosque 
of Damascus. The crowding in this is greater than in any of 
the other six mosques ® in the town. It is surrounded by markets on 
every side, except that, on the side facing the Qiblah, there stands 
between the markets and the mosque the Daru-sh-Shatt, as well 
as the store rooms and the place of ablution attached to the 
mosque. This quarter is the most flourishing in Mi^r, while to 

I This is in accordance with the rite of Malik. 

* The Bird-fanciers’ market, one of several approaches to the moaqao 

8 The Lower. 

* For a history of the mosque of ‘Amr, the oldest mosque in Egypt, see 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians, pp. 679, 691. 

8 From As-Suyuti’s Husnud-Mufiddharah, we learn that ‘Amr had set 
up a pulpit in hia mosque, but that on ‘Umar remonstrating witli him, he 
broke it down. “ Is it not enough for thee,” ‘Umar wrote, “ that thou shouldst 
be standing, while the body of the Muslims are sitting at thy feet ? ” The same 
anthority states that a new pulpit was placed in the mosque by Qurrah ibn 
Shnraik, Governor of Egypt, in A.H. 93. This does not mean, however that 
during all this time the mosque remained without a pnlpit; for we read in 
another place in the same work, that when Qurrah pulled down the mosque 
by order of Al-Walid in order to enlarge it, he removed the old pulpit to 
Qai8ariyyatu-l-‘ABal, where the Friday prayers were held during the rebuild- 
ing of the mosque. 

* These are, according to the text of MS. 0. (199e) . the mosque of Ibn 
Tulunj a mosque in Al-Jazlrah ; another iu Al-JIzah ; a mosque built outside 
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the left stands the Zuqaqu-l-Qanadil ^ [the Street of the Lamps], 
a. street of which you can form no conception. The “jPawgSnf*” 
mosque, on the other , hand, was founded by the House of 
XailQ-n^; it is larger and of greater splendour than the 
“ 8uflani ” mosque, built on massive pillars of stuccoed brick, 
and has lofty roofs. In the centre there is a vaulted 
chamber on the model of that of Zamzam. and a supply of 
water for visitors ^ This mosque overlooks not only the 
mouth of the canal, but also a part of it; it has several 
added poitions, while at the back of it there are handsome 
residential quarters. The minaret is of stone ; it is small, 
and the steps leading to the top are on the outside. On 
the dii^ect line between tiie Lower and Upper mosques stands 
the Mosque of ‘Abdu-llah, built in conformity with the dimen- 
sions of the Ka‘bah. A full description of the markets and 
public buildings of thisgreat city would extend to a great length ; 
but we may say that it is the largest of the capital cities of the 
Muslims, and their greatest pride and the most populated of their 
towns. Notwithstanding its great population I have bought in 
it the very best and whitest bread (in fact they do pot bake any 
other) at the rate of thirty pounds a dirham, eggs at eight for 


the town in a place called Al-Qarafali, by the mother of one of the Fatimid 
Caliphs (Uminu-l-Ma^ribl) ; another at the place called Al-MnWitarah j and 
lastly H mosque in Al-Qahirah, evidently Al-Jami‘ii-1-Azhar. 

1 Zuqaqa-bQanadil was the name of a famous street in Old Cairo, alongside 
of which the Arab nobility had their residences ; hence it was also called 
“ Zuqaqu-l-Ashraf.” The name “ Street of the Lamps” had its origin in the 
fact that the residents in this noh^ street had lamps hung over the entrance 
of their houses in all seasons of tVie year. The street was lined by rows of 
beautiful shops, where books, stationery, ebony and glass-ware, and other 
articles of rare manufacture were exposed for sale. See Yaqub, II. 937 

2 Or TJppei. 

8 The mosque of Ibn Tulun, vulgarly called Jarai‘ Tailun, “ the Mosque of 
Tnilun,” was built in A H. 263 (A.D. 876) For a description of this mosque, 
“ the earliest authentic Arab building in Egypt,” see Lane’s Modern Egyptians^ 
pp. 584, 586. The dynasty of the Tulunids lasted 37 years only, and num- 
bered fiVe rulers. A^mad, the founder of the mosque, was the first of the line. 
He reigned from A H. 264 to 270 ( A.D. 868 — 883), or nearly sixteen years. 

* As-Suyuti, in his work on Egypt (Husnud-MuJjbddhai ah, II. 139), says that 
this chamber contained beverages and medicines of all kinds, and that servants 
were appointed therein, as well as a doctor who attended every Friday bo minis- 
ter to the worshippers in cases of emergency 
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a dUnaq^ and quinces seventy for a dirham ; plantains and dates 
are also cheap. The fruits of Syria and Al-Ma^rib reach it 
at all seasons, and travellers are ever coming to ifc from Al-‘Iraq and 
the Eastern countries, and the ships of the Peninsula ^ and of the 
countries of Rum are ever ploughing their way to it. Its commerce 
is marvellous, and its trades are profitable and its wealth abundant, 
Nowhere will you find sweeter water, nor more amiable inhabi- 
tants, nor finer linen, nor a more beneficent river. Its houses, 200 
however, are cramped and full of fleas ; the rooms are foetid 
and gloomy. Fruits are scaice; the water is muddy, the 
wells are foul, and the houses filthy and swarming with bugs. 
Chronic skin disease is rampant; meat is very dear, while dogs 
are a perfect pest. The people use horrible oaths and practise 
abominable customs, they aie always in dread of famine and 
the failure of the Nile, and on the verge of compulsory exile. 
They are at all times expecting some calamity. Their old 
men do not abstain from the drinking of wine, nor do their 
women refrain from adultery. Thus, every woman has two 
husbands, and old men are often found drunk. Even in 
their religion, they are divided into two factions ; to say 
nothing of swarthy complexion and their debased language. 
Al-Jazirah [the Island*] is scanty of population. The mosque 
and the Nilometer ^ are at one end of it, near the bridge, on 
the side nearest the metropolis. Here are many gardens and 
groves of palm trees, while the pleasure-garden of the Commander 
of the Fait Ilf ul lies in close proximity to the canal, at a place called 
Al-Mukljtarah.^ 


I Jaziratu-l-*Arab : Arabia. 

^ Known at a later peiiod, and up to the present day, as the island of 
Ar-Eaudhah, from the name of a pleasure-garden, which was laid ont on the 
north side of the island by Al-Afdhal ^abanshah, son of Amirn-l-Juyusb 
Badr al-JamMi. Al-Afdhal, t)ie powerful minister of the Fatimid Caliphs, Al- 
Musta'li and Al-Amir, was assassinated in A.H 515 (A D. 1121). For his life 
see Ihn KhalliMn. life No. 285 

S This Nilometer for measuring the rise of the Nile was completed in the 
beginning of A H. 247 (A.D 861), and with very slight alteiations survives in 
the building now existing. It is on the southern side of the island, in the east 
corner facing the entrance of the canal. The author describes the miqyas 
in his next chapter. 

♦ This place takes its name from a pleasure-garden planted by 

Al-Ikhshid in the year 326 (A.D. 936), on the site of the dock which had existed 
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Al-Jiznh is a town on the far side of the main stream. A 
bridge connected it formerly with Al-Jazirah, until this was 
removed by order of the Fatimide ruler of Egypt. The town 
possesses a mosque, and is, in fact, more flourishing and 
larger than AUJazlrah. It is the starting point of the high 
road to AUMa gh rib. The canal meets the main river below 
AhJazlrah, at Al-Mu^tarah. Al-Qahirah^ is a town built 
by Jauhar, the Fatimide general,* after his conquest of Egypt 
and his subjection of its people. It is large and well-built, 
and has a handsome mosque. The royal palace stands in its 
centre. The town is fortified and has iron plated gates. It is on 
the highway to Syria, and no one can enter Al-FustaJ without 
passing through it, as both the one and the other are hedged 
in between the mountain * and the river. The MusallG^ or place 
where the public prayers of the two festivals are held, is 
situated to the rear of Al-Qahirah ; while the graveyards 
lie between the city and the mountain. Al-‘AzizIyyah ^ is 
dilapidated and in ruins. It was the capital of the country 
in olden days, and the residence of the Pharaoh, and there his 
palace is still to be seen, as well as the mosque of Jacob and 


there since the year 64 of the Hijrah, but which he removed to Old Cairo, 
in the mainland. These gardens oontinned to be the recreation grounds of the 
rulers of Egypt throughout the reign of the I^shidids, and up to the time of 
our author, when the quarter in which they were situated had grown into quite 
a small town with its own particular mosque, its governor and its magistrate. 

1 The name Al-Qahirah {anglic4 Cairo) is derived from the Arabic qahara 
“to conquer.” This name, which may be rendered “the Victorious,” was 
given to the new capital as a presage of victory against the attacks of enemies 
and not as our author apparently inclines to think, in honour of the conquest 
of the country by Jauhar. See Geog. d’Aboiilf., II. 148. 

* For the life of this famous general, whose death occurred in A.H. 38 
(A.D 992), see Ibn Khali*, d© Slane, I. 340 

3 Al-Mnqattam. 

4 YSqut (III 670) mentions as many as fire villages lin Egypt named 
Al-‘AzIziyyah, all of which he says were called after Al-‘Aziz ibnu-l-Mu‘izze 
the Fatimide ruler of Egypt (A.H. 365 — 386, A.D. 975 — 996). One of these 
villages Y&qut places in the district of Al-Jizah, and this is doubtless the 
‘Aziziyyah of the text. Al-MuqaddnsVs description of this place leaves no 
room for doubt that it oorrespoods with the ancient Memphis, which was 
situated about 10 miles south of the present Gtzeh. The site of Memphis is 
now marked bp the village of MitranieK 
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Joseph. ‘Ain-Siams^ is a town on the highroad of Syria with 
widely cultivated fields, and here is constructed one of the 
dams which confine the waters of the Nile during its flood. 

The mosque stands in the market-place of the town. Al* 
Mahallah^ is a town on the Alexandria arm of the river. It 
possesses an elegant mosque, but has not many markets. In 
other respects, it is a flourishing place, has a delightful strand 
and a beautiful river view. Facing it is Sandafa, which is a 
flourishing place possessing a mosque. Al-Mahallah and Sandafa 
I have compared to Wasit, save that there is no bridge between 
them, but people cross in boats. Hulwan is a town in the 
direction of Upper Egypt (A9-5a‘id), full of caves and quarries 
and wonderful things. It possesses two public baths, built one 201 
above the other. The remaining towns in this district are all 
situated on either the main stream of the river or one of the 
other of its two arms. 

UswSn is the capital of Upper Egypt (A 9 -Sa‘id), on the 
Nile. It is a large and flourishing town, and has a lofty minaret 
It abounds in palm trees and vines and other gifts of Nature, and 
produces many articles of commerce. It is one of the most im- 
portant cities in Egypt. Ihjjmim, a town abounding in palms, is 
situated on one of the branches of the Nile. It has many vines 
and cultivated fields. It is the native town of Dhfl-n-Nun, the 
Ascetic. This district occupies the most elevated part in Egypt, 


1 The Greek Heliopolis, or the City of the Sun : the On or Bethshetnesh 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. It was, as the name implies, the seat of the wor- 
ship of the Son, and stood on the eastern side of the Pelnsiao, a branch 
of the Nile, a little below the apex of the Delta, about twenty miles N.E. of 
Memphis. The village of Matariyyah, about 6 miles N.E. of Cairo, cover 
a portion of the ancient site of Heliopolis. * Abdul-l-Lapf, an Arabian phy- 
sician of Baghdad, visited the ruins of this city about the close of the 12th 
century A.D., and he desoribes among other remarkable remains the two 
famous obelisks called Pharoah’s needles. See Smith’s Diet, of 0 and B. 
Oeog. for a full description of Heliopolis. 

* A town called Al-Maballah, with a village of the name of Sandafa opposite 
to it, has already been described on page 196 of the text, in almost identical 
terms. This second Ma^allah is, however, said to be situated on the Alexan- 
drian arm of the Nile ; but while there is undoubtedly a place near these parts 
called Mal^allat, §anuf, the only other known §andafa, is situated in the 
district of Bahnasi, on the main stream of the river, before its division into 
the Bosetta and Damietta branches. 



aud the Nile issues forth from within its borders. A1 Fayyum 
is an important place, with fields producing excellent rice and 
flax of inferior quality. It has a number of rich villages called 
Al-Jauhariyyat. Al-‘Allaqi is a town on the outskirts of the 
district on the road to ‘Aidhab. As for the Wahiat (Oases), they 
formed in ancient times a rich district, with many trees and fields. 
Even in the present day, there are found in them all kinds of fruits 
and sheep and cattle which have become wild. The oases are con- 
tiguous to the country of As-Sudan, and touch also the boundary 
of the Province of Al-Maghrib. in which some have included them. 

Tinnis, situated between the Sea of Ar-Rura and the Nile, is a 
small island in a lake, the whole of which has been built as one 
city. And what a city ! It is Baghdad on a smaller scale, and a 
mountain of gold, and the emporium of east and west ; with pretty 
markets and cheap fish. Frequented by people from all quarters, 
it possesses all sorts of good things, with a delightful sea-shore, 
an exquisite mosque and lofty palaces. It is a town of many 
advantages and ample resources, but is situated on a narrow 
island encircled by the sea. It is, besides, a depressing and 
filthy place, where water is locked up in cisterns. Most of its 
inhabitants are Copts. Filth is thrown into the public streets. 
The town manufactures coloured stuffs and garments. In the 
neighbourhood there is a place where the dead of the infidels are 
laid up one on another ; but the graveyards of the Muslims are in 
the centre of the town. Dimyat (Damietta) : one sails in this 
same lake for a day and night, sometimes meeting with fresh 
water and narrow channels till one reaches another town, which 
is more pleasant and spacious, of wider area and more open and 
more frequented [than Tinnis]. It has also more fruits [than the 
latter town], and is better built and has has a more ample supply 
of water ; while its artisans are more skilled, its stuffs finer, and 
its manufactures more finished, its baths are better, its walls are 
stronger and it has fewer disagreeable smells than Tinnis. It 
possesses a stone fortress, and has many gates and a large number 
of well-garrisoned military outposts. An annual festival is held 
here, and the [champions of the faith] flock to it from every 
side. The Sea of Rum (the Mediterranean) is within earshot 
of it, and the houses of the Coptic inhabitants of the town are 
situated on its shore, while the Nile discharges itself into the 
sea at this spot. Shaja is a village between these two towns 
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situated on the lake. It is inhabited by Copts, and from it the 
staff called Shatawi derives its name; while Ta^a is a village in 
Upper Egypt (A§-Sa‘id), where woollen cloths of very high quality 
are manufactured. From the latter village was the Jurist, the 
Im§;m Abu Ja‘far Al-Azdi. At Bahnasah also they manufacture 
curtains and coverlets ; while the best quality of flax is grown 
in Busir. 
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